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POETAS ESPANOLES DE RESONANCIA UNIVERSAL 


Hetmut HatzFreip 
Catholic University 


Los poetas espafioles de resonancia 
universal: no ya los poetas renombrados 
en su época, sino aquellos cuya figura 
sobresale aun hoy o que han vuelto a 
descubrirse en nuestros dias, poetas que 
presentan al hombre moderno algo tinico, 
algo que lleva el sello del espiritu espafiol 
—en mi opinién, los poetas asi calificables 
son seis: San Juan de la Cruz, Cervantes, 
Géngora, Lope de Vega, Quevedo y 
Calderén. Todos ellos pertenecen al Siglo 
de Oro.* Su espfritu es el de la contrarre- 
forma; su estilo, el del barroco. Sus 
contribuciones a la literatura mundial son: 
la mistica, el pcrspectivismo, la idealidad 
herdica, el culto de la palabra, la discre- 
cién critica, el humor macabro, la visién 
teolégica del mundo. 

El mas perfecto y el mds puro poeta 
lirico y, al mismo tiempo, el mistico mds 
destacado de Europa, es San Juan de la 
Cruz. En él tenemos el tinico caso de un 
santo y mistico que virtié sus experiencias 
en formas de perfecta poesia clasica. Este 
espafiol genial, en cuya formacién in- 
fluyeron los dominicos alemanes de la 
Edad Media y sobre todo Ruysbroeck, 
muestra una indiferencia total hacia los 
fenédmenos extdticos exteriores y las 
visiones. Con su impresionante lenguaje 
simbdélico de las noches obscuras del alma, 
describe de preferencia el ritmo de la 
purgacién activa y pasiva y luego los 
periodos de iluminacién y unién del alma 
elevada por Dios a una _ inenarrable 
felicidad. 

Una de las peculiaridades de este gran 
maestro de espiritualidad es su experiencia 
personal de la mistica de los esponsales del 
Cantar de los Cantares y el hecho de que, 


*A lecture delivered to the Washington, 
D. C. Chapter of the ASTSP on February 2, 
1957, at the George Washington University. 


a pesar de su imitacién consciente, para 
no apartarse de la realidad arquetipica y 
simbdélica del texto biblico, San Juan 
vierte esta experiencia mistica en una. 
poesia originalisima. 

Daémaso Alonso, en su San Juan de la 
Cruz desde esta ladera, sefiala su geniali- 
dad, su gusto artistico y su perfeccién 
poética en una época en que Espajia 
intentaba borrar todas las huellas de la 
poesia amorosa del Renacimiento. Ya 
antes, Sebastian de Cérdoba, predecesor 
en esto de San Juan de la Cruz, habia 
transformado a lo divino las églogas de 
Garcilaso. Pero Garcilaso era un gran 
poeta, Sebastidn de Cérdoba, un versifi- 
cador. San Juan se daba perfecta cuenta 
de ello. Ademas, su conviccién teoldégica 
de la analogia entis le hacia comprender 
que el amor humano obra por analogia 
del amor divino y trinitario, y no al revés. 
Por esto San Juan estaba convencido de 
que la interpretacién ortodoxa del Cantar 
de los Cantares podia aplicarse di- 
rectamente a sus experiencias misticas. 
Asi crea esponténeamente la poesia del 
amor mistico, en la que convergen miilti- 
ples experiencias y reminiscencias: el eco 
de la poesia amorosa de Garcilaso, hasta 
en la forma de la lira, los acontecimientos 
mas salientes de su vida ajetreada, el 
encarcelamiento y la persecucién por 
parte de sus hermanos en religién, los 
carmelitas calzados, y la hufida dela carcel. 
Asimismo se funden las analogias biblicas, 
los recuerdos de las escalas misticas de 
sistemas anteriores, el paisaje espafol y 
el oriental. Todo ello confluye en los versos 
de San Juan, y su alma se convierte en 
Esposa, el Verbo divino en Esposo, entre 
“rios sonorosos” y “aires amorosos,” en 
una atmdsfera idilica y pastoril. Esta 
multiplicidad de fuentes poéticas excluye 
toda interpretacién meramente literal o 
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alegorica. La realidad terrena y el simbolo 
espiritual, sin ocultas intenciones didacti- 
cas, se pervaden mutuamente, y asi nos 
hallamos ante las magistrales evocaciones 
liricas de la Amada, que, “‘estando ya su 
casa sosegada” corre a través de la noche 
hacia su Amado; de la Esposa, que busca a 
su Esposo y le halla con jiibilo, cuando ve 
sus semblantes plateados formarse de 
repente en la fuente cristalina; de la llama 
de amor viva, atizada por el Esposo, 
con cuya llama divina ansia unirse, y de 
hecho se une con ella, pero preservando 
su propia vida en éxtasis amorosa, como 
nueva lengua de fuego en el calor incan 
descente del horno. 

Estos tres simbolos son los motivos 
centrales de San Juan de la Cruz, que 
satisface todas las exigencias de la poesia 
moderna, por su pluralidad de sentidos, la 
eficacia de sus imdgenes, su elevado ritmo 
y su eufonia melddica. 

No nos sorprende que Paul Valéry 
haya reconocido en la poesia sanjuanista 
su propio idea] de poesia de miiltiples 
llanos de sentido y que el gran carmelita 
se volvié a hacerse en nuestros dias el 
prototipo no solamente de la poesia 
mistica sino de la poesia pura. 

La paradoja de la mistica como ciencia 
toda ciencia transcendiendo, muy propia 
del espiritu hispano, se personifica en otra 
forma en el Quijote de tal manera que el 
mundo entero quedé prendado con la 
sabiduria de un loco, 0, mejor dicho de un 
monomaniaco ingenioso, con cuya creacién 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra fundé al 
mismo tiempo la novela moderna, con su 
composicién por estratos, su capacidad 
de reflejar el medio ambiente, y su articu- 
lacién sinfénica de los temas. Lectores de 
la talla de un Sainte-Beuve, de un Heine 
o de un Turgenjev han interpretado el 
Quijote en sentidos opuestos, y esta con- 
tradiccién da fe de la inagotable riqueza 
de la obra. Esta posibilidad de enfocar el 
Quijote desde distintos A4ngulos y con 
distintas perspectivas, hace que no pueda 
cuajar una interpretacién histérica defini- 
tiva. Hacia esta interpretacién histérica, 
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sin embargo, se dirigiéd el interés de la 
critica en los dos cuatrocentenarios de la 
muerte y del nacimiento de Cervantes de 
1916 y 1947. Para llegar a una solucién 
se consideré al Quijote dentro del con- 
junto de la obra cervantina como también 
de la literatura de la época y de las 
corrientes literarias del siglo dieciséis. 

Dos investigadores, en particular, han 
intentado resolver el problema del Quijote, 
pero lo han hecho en sentidos opuestos. 
Por un lado, Américo Castro llegé a la 
conclusién de que Cervantes (y con él 
su anacrénico hidalgo), es un laudator 
temporis acti, en el sentido erasmiano. 
Pero, debido a las circunstancias en que 
vivid, Cervantes tuvo que disimular el 
escepticismo idealista de Don Quijote. 
Cervantes pues, segiin Castro, comparte 
con Erasmo el elogio de la locura, y, para 
poder subsistir en un mundo dominado 
por la Inquisicién, expresa sus ideas 
disonantes por medio de la sdtira y de la 
ironia, y es, en el fondo, un hipécrita 
cauteloso. 

Por el contrario, Cesar de Lollis ve en 
Cervantes al hijo de la Contrarreforma. 
Para él, Cervantes es un reaccionario, 
catélico y espafiol al cien por cien. En 
este caso su ironia seria bondadosa, com- 
pasiva, llena de comprensién por las 
debilidades humanas y en particular por 
los errores de Don Quijote y por el 
materialismo bien intencionado de 
Sancho. Cervantes se hace cargo de todas 
las flaquezas de sus criaturas y sabe 
amarlas con verdadera caridad cristiana. 

El valor universal del Quijote estriba 
justamente en el hecho de que ninguna 
interpretacién histérica llega a agotar las 
profundidades de la obra, y que cada 
lector puede acercarse a ella con una 
actitud distinta y original. Sin embargo, 
actualmente, los lectores mds avisados 
parecen agruparse, consciente o incons- 
cientemente, en dos sectores. La narra- 
cién, desde luego, es para todos la misma: 
Don Quijote se pasa el dia y la noche 
sumido en la lectura de novelas de 
caballeria, pierde la razén, se cree 
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caballero andante, sale al encuentro de 
multiples aventuras, a cual mds des- 
cabellada, y por fin, en el lecho de muerte, 
se arrepiente de haber desperdiciado su 
vida dejandose extraviar por las lecturas. 
Pero aqui se separan los dos grupos de 
lectores: los unos tienen por buena la 
monomania de Don Quijote, y la con- 
sideran entusiasmo herdéico; el mundo no 
lo puede comprender, y por esto, el ideal 
del Quijote se estrella. En cuanto a la 
conversién en el lecho de muerte, ésta no 
tiene nada que ver con el resto de la obra, 
dicen los cervantistas de este grupo, sino 
que Cervantes ha afiadido la escena final 
por motivos no inherentes al cardcter de 
su héroe ni al sentido fundamental de su 
obra. 

El segundo grupo de lectores, en 
cambio, toma una actitud diametralmente 
opuesta: en la época de los indices de 
libros prohibidos, lo mds natural es que 
Cervantes nos presente un caso ejemplar, 
para escarmiento de los que quieren 
abandonarse a la lectura desordenada sin 
otra guia que su propio entusiasmo. Por 
esto, el arrepentimiento final de Don 
Quijote es profundamente sincero y con- 
forme a la intencién de Cervantes, que 
es la de condenar los yerros de su héroe, 
junto con los libros que los han 
ocasionado. 

Estas dos maneras tan opuestas de 
interpretar el papel de Don Quijote, las 
podria ilustrar con cada una de sus 
aventuras. Cuando Don Quijote sale mal- 
parado, dicen los primeros: la situacién 
es tragica y demuestra que en este mundo 
no es posible el idealismo y que éste acaba 
siempre por sucumbir ante la fuerza 
bruta. Dicen los otros: la situacién es 
cémica, porque Don Quijote ha de 
aprender a su costa lo que les sucede a 
los temerarios que se atreven a negar la 
realidad del mundo exterior. 

Es curioso que el Quijote tragico, 
creacién de la interpretacién romantica 
alemana, pareciera el mds aceptable al 
entusiasmo espafiol de hoy, a Maezti, 
Unamuno, Azorin, Madariaga, mientras 
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que el Quijote cémico de los siglos an- 
teriores est reconstituyéndose por obra de 
los cervantistas eruditos. 

No cabe duda que la interpretacién 
histérica es desengafio y enriquecimiento 
al mismo tiempo. Vamos a dar un solo 
ejemplo de detalle. Si hoy nos cuesta 
trabajo ver en la mora Zoraida, que tiene 
preso a su desesperado padre musulmaén 
para escaparse con su capitén espafiol 
y cristiano, una ejemplar hija de Maria, 
que actiia s6lo por amor de la Virgen, no 
por esto Zoraida deja de ser una heroina 
encantadora, a pesar de su ingenua con- 
viccién de que los fines santifican los 
medios. Y si intentamos verla con criterios 
histéricos, no podemos no felicitarnos de 
que la casuistica y el probabilismo de la 
época de Cervantes, aplicados a la litera- 
tura, hacen los caracteres de su novela 
mucho mas realistas de lo que podria 
aceptar nuestra concepcién humanitaria. 

La multiplicidad de sentidos sin prece- 
dentes y el centellear de la novela son, 
junto al humor de Cervantes y su 
descubrimiento de la perfecta prosa 
narrativa, su aportacién realmente tinica 
a la literatura mundial. El loco Hidalgo 
no es ningtn loco, cuando no actia y 
habla en su veste de caballero. Es un 
sabio. Sancho tampoco es tan ingenuo 
como parece. Por su larga convivencia con 
Don Quijote, absorbe rasgos de éste, y 
Don Quijote a su vez de Sancho. La vida 
y la literatura se entretejen y los lectores 
mismos entran en la escena y departen con 
Don Quijote. Y en cuanto a la creacién 
de la novela moderna, es evidente que la 
novela inglesa y francesa de Sterne a 
Flaubert no hubieran sido posibles sin el 
Quijote y que, como obra maestra, el 
Quijote tendra siempre la ya mencionada 
multiplicidad de sentidos que faltan hasta 
al Hamlet y al Fausto, obras que carecen 
de perspectivismo, cualidad tipicamente 
espafiola segtin Ortega y Gasset. 

Luis de Géngora le debe su fama, 
reivindicada hoy después de afios de 
arrinconamiento e incomprensién, al 
interés actual por la poesia hermética. 
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Sin la poesia de Mallarmé y de los simbo- 
listas franceses, sin la poesia y la critica 
de Stefan George y T. 8S. Eliot, la rein- 
vindicacién de Géngora (por Démaso 
Alonso, Miguel Artigas y Alfonso Reyes), 
no hubiera tenido una resonancia tan 
universal. Mallarmé es, en efecto, una 
llave excelente para penetrar en las pro- 
fundidades de la obra gongorina. Ambos 
poetas gustan de un simbolismo de 
motivos que no enfoca claramente su 
objeto, sino que lo rodea con una multi- 
plicidad de alusiones y evasiones. El 
nticleo del simbolo queda en la niebla, o, 
mejor dicho, esté ausente, y no puede 
descubirse siempre con seguridad. Los 
circulos que rodean este nebuloso niicleo 
central son facetas intercambiables, con 
un sentido propio, que la prosa discursiva 
nunca podrd expresar y mucho menos 
definir. Sdlo el lenguaje de la poesia es un 
vehiculo adecuado, lenguaje que se aleja 
lo mds posible de la prosa. 

Para crear este lenguaje poético, 
Géngora se valid, sobre todo, del 
hipérbaton, separando los epitetos de los 
sustantivos (a la manera latina y griega), 
encajando las oraciones una dentro de 
otra, y colocando el verbo en un lugar 
inesperado. Géngora pudo crear este 
medio poético, admirado hoy hasta con 
exceso, no sdlo porque tenia a su disposi- 
cién todas las metonimias y los refinados 
juegos alusivos de la poesia petrarquista 
de Italia y de Espafia, sino porque, como 
espafiol y cordobés del siglo diecisiete, 
conocia los piropos de sabor oriental y de 
procedencia drabe, que aun hoy, re- 
fundidos y recreados por la fantasia 
meridional, acompafian el paso de la 
mujer andaluza. AdemAs, es muy probable 
que estuviera familiarizado con la poesia 
musulmana, que hoy volvemos a 
descubrir, ya que su propia poesia no es 
sino un hermoso arabesco, grato a los 
sentidos por sus contrastes metaféricos 
de color y de formas. 

El interés general por Géngora coincide 
también con la aficién actual por el 
amaneramiento artistico, cuya esencia, 
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segiin Wilhelm Pinder, consiste en la con- 
versién de la pobreza del pensamiento en 
el:culto de la forma; conversién que no 
podemos pasar por alto, porque forma 
parte integrante de una cultura. Y de 
amanerados podemos clasificar, desde 
luego, a los maravillosos suefios del 
capella4n cordobés, a quien hallamos atin 
sumido en la belleza del Renacimiento y 
que, entre melancélico e irénico, se 
sustraia a las angosturas disciplinares 
post-tridentinas para tomar refugio en la 
delectacién poética. 

Después de experimentar con el ex- 
presionismo, con el culto de la forma, con 
la relacién mutua de las artes, y con todas 
las corrientes del barroco, podemos 
reconocer en Géngora, por lo menos, un 
virtuosismo digno de admiracién. Con su 
obra contribuye a una moda que todos 
reconocemos hoy dia como europea; pero 
su aportacién es tipicamente hispdnica, 
sobre todo por lo que tiene de drabe y 
andaluz en su concatenacién exuberante 
de metdforas y en la extremosa pompa 
verbal de su expresién. Pero no estamos 
seguros de que esta evaluacién de Géngora 
sea la definitiva. De todos modos, 
Géngora ser4 siempre el poeta esotérico 
de los iniciados. Por lo que a Espafia 
se refiere, este poeta aristocritico sdélo 
refleja una parte de lo que reconocemos y 
sentimos como profundamente _his- 
painico. La _ personificacién total del 
espiritu espafiol quederé reservada a otro 
poeta: el rival de Géngora, Lope de Vega. 

La valoracién de Lope, hoy, ya no con- 
sidera en primer término esas calidades 
técnicas y teatrales, que Goethe y Grill- 
parzer admiraban en él. Desde luego, aun 
nos causa maravilla que en los setenta y 
tres afios de su larga existencia escribiera 
(si hemos de creer a Fitzmaurice Kelly) 
veintitin millones trescientos mil versos, 
y por lo menos seiscientas obras dramati- 
cas, de las que se conservan cuatrocientas 
treinta. Pero lo que mds admiramos en 
Lope, hoy, es su lirica amorosa, y su 
extraordinaria capacidad artistica para 
transfundir aun las acciones mds pecami- 
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nosas (como el adulterio y el sacrilegio) 
en versos sublimes y de inmaculada pure- 
za. Pero hay mas (y esto no nos extrafia 
en el ambiente religioso en que vivia 
Lope): sus versos expresan con maravil- 
losa eficacia el remordimiento, la con- 
versién, el deseo de lograr la paz de Dios. 
Por otra parte, también nos llama la 
atencién cémo el drama de Lope llegé a 
encarnar el sentido nacional espafiol y 
cémo logré renovar poéticamente la 
tradicién hispana, cual se habia transmi- 
tido en las crénicas, en los romances, en 
las canciones y en las costumbres del 
pueblo. 

Afiddase a esto que el mismo Lope vivid 
su vida como si fuera una novela de 
aventuras, encarnando el papel del mitico 
Don Juan, enamoradizo y mujeriego. 
Para dar una idea de cémo, en Lope, se 
entretejen la vida y la obra, citaré una de 
entre sus multiples relaciones amorosas: 
la que tuvo con Elena Osorio, actriz y 
mujer de un actor. Estando su marido 
en América, Lope conquista a Elena y 
empieza con ella una large relacién 
adiiltera. Pero la madre de Elena le echa 
en cara a su hija la pobreza del amante. 
Elena entonces deja a Lope y acepta los 
favores de un pretendiente mas adinerado, 
el indiano Perrenot de Granvela. Lope se 
enciende en celos, escribe una serie de 
libelos que le ponen en conflicto con la 
justicia, y acusa a Elena de prostituta y 
a su madre de alcahueta. Esto no le im- 
pide, sin embargo, seguir un rumbo aun 
mAs censurable, o sea, el de introducirse 
entre los dos amantes y prostituir a 
Elena haciéndola doblemente adiltera. 

Pere de su relacién con Elena Osorio, 
la poesia de Lope sdlo refleja el amor 
inextinguible. La canta como bella mora 
en versos del tipo de los romances 
moriscos, como pastora, en sus poesias 
pastoriles. Y es justamente a la poesia 
pastoril a la que echa mano para expresar 
el dolor de no poder gozar lo suficiente 
de la compafiia de su amada. Asi a Fran- 
cisco Perrenot, el nuevo amante, le 
transforma en mayoral, a Elena en buey 


manso, arrebatado injustamente de su 
pastor, Lope, y el soneto toma la forma de 
una stiplica que el pastor dirige al mayoral 
para que le devuelva el manso usurpado. 


Suelta mi manso, mayoral extrafio, 
Pues otro tienes de tu igual decoro; 
Deja la prenda que en mi alma adoro, 
Perdida por tu bien y por mi dafio. 


Ponle su esquila de labrado estafio 

Y no le engafien tus collares de oro; 

Toma en albricias este blanco toro 

Que a las primeras hierbas cumple un afio. 


Si pides sefias, tiene el vellocino 
Pardo, encrespado y los ojuelos tiene 
Como durmiendo en regalado suefio. 


Si piensas que no soy su duefio, Alcino, 
Suelta y verasle, si a mi choza viene, 
Que atin tienen sal las manos de su duefio. 


Para quien desconozea la situacién real 
de Lope, ésta es casta poesia amorosa, 
vibrante de melancolia, sin el] minimo 
reflejo de la pasién adiltera que movia 
a su autor. Sdlo los grandes poetas logran 
convertir la pasién en dolor sosegado. 
Los grandes poetas, como observé6 Amado 
Alonso hablando de esta poesia, tratan la 
experiencia propia como una _ fuente 
literaria, que logran trasformar estéti- 
camente. 

Espafia ha perdonado a Lope todos sus 
excesos y escindalos, seguramente porque 
comprendia que ningtin poeta se identi- 
ficaba mejor con los ideales hispanos. El 
erudito Carlos Vossler vié en el confor- 
mismo total de Lope y en su falta de 
tensién un ideal que la critica le ha echado 
en cara como un error porque, al contrario 
de Cervantes, Lope no se percaté de la 
decadencia de Espafia. Por eso se identi- 
ficé con los ideales tradicionales hasta tal 
punto que sus dramas reflejan mds bien 
el genio de Espafia que la persona de su 
autor. De ahi, por ejemplo, la defensa 
de la dignidad de la mujer y—como 
circumstancia concomitante—la exalta- 
cién de la honra del caballero. Esta 
concepcién de la honra es al mismo 
tiempo cristiana y pagana y se expresa 
casuisticamente en la actitud de los 
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caracteres como sacrificantes y sacrifi- 
cados, que subordinan sus aficiones e 
intereses particulares a una moral su- 
perior. Esta moral superior, sin embargo, 
es un destino, una necesidad, una tragedia 
impresionante, en la que se entretejen el 
pundonor de los godos, el hado de los 
musulmanes, la tradicién estdéica tan 
arraigada en Espafia y la ascética 
cristiana. 

Con la defensa de la dignidad femenina 
y de la honra se entreteje a menudo la de 
la dignidad del pueblo y de una justicia 
superior. Si tuviéramos tiempo, recorreria 
con ustedes los mds caracteristicos dramas 
de Lope para ilustrar el ideal que per- 
sonifican, un ideal extremoso, sin mira- 
mientos, fandtico, estéico, imperturbable 
y, sin embargo, sentido de Lope since- 
ramente como cristiano y expresado en 
el nombre de la religién. Es un ideal que 
ha influido profundamente en la Europa 
de la Contrarreforma, con su religiosidad 
peculiar, su sentido de grandeza militar, 
sus ademanes cortesanos y su edédigo del 
honor. 

Si en Espafia hay también noncon- 
formismo, éste se revela en Francisco de 
Quevedo, que se impone hoy a nuestra 
atencién por razones muy similares a las 
que le dieron fama en el siglo diecisiete. 
Con su Buscén, Quevedo es el repre- 
sentante mds genial de un género tipica- 
mente espafiol, la novela picaresca. Pero 
nuestra época ve en Quevedo otros 
aspectos: con Lain Entralgo, se fija en su 
existencialismo, con Damaso Alonso, en 
su angustia vital, en sus horripilantes 
complejos psicolégicos, en la mordacidad 
de su critica devastadora, que se dobla 
sobre si misma, defendiéndose de un 
régimen autoritario. Pero a pesar de 
toda su diserecién, el punzante sarcasmo 
de Quevedo le hizo chocar con la autori- 
dad estatal y le trajo el destierro. Los 
censores eclesidsticos se dieron por satis- 
fechos con sus solapadas declaraciones de 
sumisién. Pero, bajo las correcciones y 
enmiendas, podemos percibir hoy un 
venenoso espiritu anticlerical y aun 
antirreligioso. Leyendo el Buscén y los 
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Suefios a la luz de los Caprichos, descu- 
brimos en Quevedo a un precursor de 
Goya; en la cultura hispdnica, a punto de 
hundirse, Quevedo ve una caricatura 
odiosa y grotesca, totalmente negadora 
de la vida. Los héroes quevedianos 
se nos antojan algo asi como los 
protagonistas de Kafka o de Camus, 
rebeldes contra unas fuerzas mas 
poderosas que ellos. En Quevedo vemos 
el antecedente del sentimiento trdgico 
de la vida de Unamuno y del tremendismo 
de cierta novela contemporanea, repre- 
sentada por José Cela, Sebastiin Juan 
Arbé y Carmen Laforet. 

Dos estudiosos contempordneos del 
psicoandlisis, Leo Spitzer y René Bouvier, 
han reconocido en él una_ escisién 
matafisica, tipica de ciertas culturas 
catélicas, y que va mucho mas alla de la 
divisién interior que describe Goethe 
diciendo “dos almas en mi _ pecho.” 
Spitzer califica el comportamiento de 
Quevedo frente a una cultura ascética, 
que el escritor, con mala conciencia, 
rechazaba, de “Weltsucht und Welt- 
flucht”’ (btisqueda y hufida del mundo). 
Bouvier caracteriza a Quevedo, destructor 
y constructor a la vez, en el titulo de su 
biografia: Homme du diable, homme de 
Dieu (Hombre del diablo, hombre de 
Dios). En este sentido el Buscén—o 
Don Pablos—es un picaro, pero de otra 
estofa que sus predecesores, el Lazarillo 
de Tormes y Guzman de Alfarache. No es 
sélo un pobre chico, que se descarrila, 
sirve a varios sefiores, se da a la mentira 
y a la estafa, soborna a los hombres y 
seduce a las mujeres, y por fin se quita de 
en medio refugidndose en otro pais. El 
Buscoén es intrinsicamente malo. Comete 
acciones diabdélicas con plena conciencia, 
escribe cartas amorosas @ una monja y se 
considera rival del Anticristo. Su arrepen- 
timiento tiene razones cinicas y muy 
mundanas, cuando se dice asi mismo: 
“No me veia nadie que no decia; ‘Maldito 
seas, bellaco monjil’”’ y “‘Consideré cudn 
caro me costaba el infierno que a otros se 
da tan barato.” 

Con Quevedo nos hallamos ante una 
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Espafia verdaderamente decadente, sin 
alegria ni deseo de vivir, en tajante con- 
traste con la Espajia de los conquista- 
dores, de los misticos, de las multiples 
tradiciones castizas. Pero aun en lo 
macabro esta Espafia unilateral y triste 
nos brinda algo tinico que, con Baudelaire, 
se har4 europeo: la conciencia del mal y 
de la putridez moral. 

A esta luz hemos de ver los Suefios. 
En ellos hallamos el recuerdo de Luciano, 
particularmente de sus Didlogos de los 
dioses y de los muertos, que aun antes 
habian inspirado a los autores satiricos 
espafioles, aunque menos vitalmente. En 
El mundo por de dentro (cuyo titulo se 
cambié luego en Suefio de la muerte) ve 
Quevedo, mucho antes de Honoré de 
Balzac, el poder del dinero, que todo lo 
domina y que produce desengafio e 
hipocresia: El viudo que sigue el entierro 
de su mujer, llora, pero no por su muerte, 
sino por lo que le ha costado su larga en- 
fermedad, y lo que tiene que desembolsar 
en el entierro y en las limosnas a las 
cofradias; los clérigos llevan las velas 
inclinadas, pero no lo hacen en sefial 
de luto, sino para que les caiga mucha 
cera, que luego volverfn a_ vender: 
“‘Poderoso caballero es don Dinero.” 

Se comprende que la Inquisicién le 
exigiese a Quevedo que cambiara el 
titulo de su Suetio del juicio final en 
Suefio de las Calaveras, ya que con esta 
sAitira Quevedo degrada el dogma funda- 
mental de la resureccién de la carne y de 
la segunda venida de Cristo. Sefialo esto, 
porque prueba, en mi opinién, que el 
espiritu pseudoteocratico, ya agotado, de 
una nacién puede llevar a la seculariza- 
cién espiritual lo mismo que ‘“‘una revolu- 
cién de las luces.”’ Asi, la aportacién de 
Espafa en este periodo tuvo efectos 
ambigiios para la historia religiosa de 
occidente, y en este caso no séloa Francia, 
sino también a Espafia, puede decir 
Europa: timeo Danaos et dona ferentes 
(temo a los griegos, aun cuando traen 
regalos). 

Quevedo ya no tiene la libertad de los 
hijos de Dios, sino la de un amargado 
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prisionero, un Prometeo enano, que logra 
moverse a pesar de las cadenas, 0 aun 
dentro de esas cadenas. Detrds de la 
cortina de hierro de su carcel, se mueve 
como si fuera libre, pero este nuestro 
siglo veinte comprende la mueca de su 
cara contrafda, la desesperada ironia de su 
aparente libertad. Su concepcién del 
mundo es la de una carcel, no de una 
cArcel en el sentido platénico o teresiano, 
sino en el de Kafka. Una de sus poesfas, 
con sus apresoras asonancias, nos lo 
prueba: 


Todo ese mundo es prisiones, 
Todo es cércel y penar. 

Los dineros estén presos 

En las bolsas donde estan. 
La cuba es cércel del vino, 
La trox es cArcel del pan, 
Las c&scaras de las frutas 

Y la espina del rosal. 


La fama de Calderén ha sido grande en 
el pasado, sobre todo en Alemania y en 
Austria. Pero hoy no le admiramos por las 
mismas razones que entusiasmaron a los 
romanticos alemanes. La investigacién 
calderoniana actual le erige en dechado 
del drama barroco en cuanto a su per- 
feccién formal, por la unidad dramAtica 
de sus obras, 0 sea, segiin W6lfflin, una 
unidad en la cual confluyen inextricable- 
mente motivos de la accién. Se ha 
descubierto en sus dramas el principio de 
un arte perfecto. Y, por fin, se han 
sefialado tres principios distintos en la 
concepcién de los dramas calderonianos, 
el principio teolégico, el patridtico y el de 
entretenimiento. 

Pero a pesar de tantos anidlisis, no 
tenemos resuelto el problema de Calderén 
y no hemos contestado atin a la pregunta 
de por qué suscita el interés del lector 
moderno. El drama profano de Calderén 
no se distingue esencialmente del de 
Lope, pero como creador de un drama 
teolégico y filoséfico, Calderén nos pre- 
senta un problema fundamental, o sea, 
el de saber si saca los temas de sus dramas 
de verdadera esencia de fe, o si transforma 
la teologia en materia teatral por puro 
intento diddctico, aunque, dentro de las 
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limitaciones que le imponen las circun- 
stancias de su época, logre sobreponerse 
a ella, gracias a su estro poético y una 
genialidad muy especial. 

La grandeza de Calderén, aun con toda 
cortapisa, se cifra en la multiplicidad y 
paradoja de los modos en que se puede 
interpretar su tema principal, La vida es 
sueno. Lo que el romanticismo admiraba 
tanto, su indestructible fe en el mas 
all4a—justo cuando Shakespeare, con su 
Hamlet, sacudia esta fe—y su desprecio 
de la vida terrena, nos parece a nosotros 
natural y demasiado sencillo. En La vida 
es sueno vemos hoy con Everett Hesse 
sobre todo un programa para la educacién 
del principe perfecto, y por ende también 
del cristiano perfecto. A primera vista, las 
pasiones aparecen ensordecedoras y arro- 
lladoras, ilimitadas e irresistibles, como vi- 
siones de ensuefo. Perose amansan, cuando 
se las somete a la virtud de la discrecién. 
La hufda del mundo, el refugiarse en una 
c4rcel, por medio de subterfugio y super- 
sticién, o la pérdida por miedo de la 
libertad natural, no brindan solucién 
alguna. Son otras tantas maneras de 
excitar la concupiscencia y la irascibilidad. 
Las pasiones de Segismundo han de 
curarse en una cdércel espiritual, con- 
struida por la razén, como carcelero que 
dice a cada momento al que quiera sofiar 
el suefio de las pasiones que hay que 
despertar en la presencia de Dios, idea 
capital de la espiritualidad del siglo 
diecisiete. 

Nuestra mayor queja contra Calderén 
tiene por objeto los elementos melo- 
dramaticos de que se vale para subrayar 
su ortodoxia y su conformidad con las 
normas eclesidsticas. Hoy podemos digerir 
con dificultad el tema de la Devocién 
de la Cruz, que tanto entusiasmaba a los 
romanticos. El contenido de esta pieza 
dramadtica choca nuestra sensibilidad. 
Hélo aqui: el protagonista, Eusebio, 
hecho bandolero, penetra en la celda de su 
hermana Julia, de la que habia sido 
separado desde la infancia. La reconoce 
por una marca de nacimiento en forma 
de cruz, huye, le matan, pero gracias a su 


devocién al simbolo de la salvacién (la 
devocién de la Cruz) es vuelto a la vida 
hasta tanto que el sacerdote oiga su con- 
fesién y le absuelva de sus pecados. Como 
si esto no bastara, Julia, quien a su vez 
habia huido del convento, llega al 
sepulcro del hermano, abraza la cruz que 
marca su tumba, y por esa misma cruz, 
que se despega y la levanta por los aires, 
es llevada al convento. A nosotros un tema 
de esta hechura nos parece absurdo, pero 
hemos de reconocer la perfeccién estruc- 
tural del drama calderoniano, cuyo titulo 
aun leemos a veces en los repertorios 
teatrales. 

Pero la Devocién de la Cruz (y el Purga- 
torio de San Patricio) tienen actualidad 
hoy por lo que tienen en comin con el 
tema que nuestro siglo llama la mistica 
del pecado. El que se salva no es el 
cristiano corriente, satisfecho de si mismo 
y asentado en sus costumbres, sino el 
pecador, quien en el largo camino de sus 
desvarios y crimenes toca con mano su 
propia debilidad y perdicién, y de alli 
saca la humildad que, al final, ha de 
salvarle. 

Mejor que los roménticos compren- 
demos hoy también los Autos Sacra- 
mentales de Calderén, por su contenido 
eucaristico y por la habilidad con que 
entretejen motivos mitolégicos y cristia- 
nos. Hugo Rahner nos ha acostumbrado 
de nuevo a comprender los mitos griegos 
en su interpretacién cristiana, como le 
fueron familiares al occidente, desde 
Fulgencio hasta el siglo de oro. Asi, en 
El verdadero Dios Pan (admirablemente 
editado por José M. de Osma) se repre- 
senta, con prismatica permutacién, la 
muerte de Cristo como la del Dios Pan, 
que, por un juego de palabra, es alma del 
mundo y pan sacramental. 

Calderén es, en cierto sentido, el mds 
grande de todos los poetas dramaticos de 
la Contrarreforma, y, por su profunda 
conviccién y su sincero y por tanto 
eficacisimo talento artistico, representa 
cabalmente la cultura catdélica de este 
periodo. 

Esta brevisima resefia de los poetas 
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espafioles de resonancia universal nos ha 
demostrado que, sin Juan de la Cruz, 
no tendriamos una poesia mistica ver- 
daderamente significativa (a pesar de 
Jacopone da Todi y Angelus Silesius); 
que, sin el Quijote no tendriamos esa 
representacién condensada del hombre, 
del mundo y de la sociedad, que, tres- 
cientos afios después, Balzac, Zola y 
Proust intentaron construir en sus in- 
numerables tomos; que, sin Gdéngora, 
también seriamos deprivados de toda la 
poesia hermética culta y de imagenes que 
hoy circula bajo los nombres de St. John 
Perse o de Federico Garcia Lorca o de 
Ezra Pound; que, sin Lope, no tendriamos 
ese gran tesoro de poesia amorosa y no 
conoceriamos muchos extraordinarios re- 
cursos dramAticos, que ni siquiera Shake- 
speare descubriéd; que, sin Quevedo, no 
tendriamos la experiencia de una poesia 
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de desengafio, transida de pesimismo y de 
dolor, y tampoco la leccién social y 
religiosa negativa que nos dan sus obras; 
ysin Calderén, notendriamos un criterio 
para comprender la circunstancialidad 
literaria, las excelencias y las limitaciones 
de un dramaturgo tedlogo y catdlico, y 
esto, en vista de Claudel, que con sus 
intenciones tedricas, ha querido dar a los 
franceses un drama barroco retrasado a 
la espafiola, y de hecho se lo ha dado en 
su Soulier de Satin (Zapato de seda). 

Concluimos pues que a Espafia le 
pertenece la parte del leén en toda la 
literatura del Barroco, que  intenté 
verter en nuevos moldes el mensaje 
cristiano y humano para el mundo entero, 
y que este papel tan destacado de Espafia 
se lo debemos a los poetas cuy a obra 
acabamos de considerar. 
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PLENITUDES DE JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ 


Ricarpo GuLLON 
Santander, Espaiia 


La poesia de Juan Ramén Jiménez 
surge en el umbral del siglo veinte. Sus 
dos primeros libros, Almas de violeta y 
Ninfeas, aparecen el afio 1900, prolegados 
respectivamente por Francisco Villaespesa 
y Rubén Dario. Desde entonces hasta la 
fecha su obra fué creciendo “sin prisa y 
sin pausa’”—segtin el invocado lema 
goethiano—hasta constituir uno de los 
mas claros y prolongados ejemplos de 
creacién lirica registrados en este siglo. 

Bécquer y Rosalia de Castro hab{fan 
muerto sin conseguir entre sus coetaneos 
la resonancia merecida. Salvador Rueda, 
hoy injustamente preterido, procuraba 
introducir en la poesia espafiola flexibili- 
dad, color y gracia, luchando con las 
convencionales declam:aciones de Zorrilla, 
la solemnidad de Nuiiez de Arce y la 
ramploneria de Campoamor. De Hispano- 
américa llegaban frecuentes testimonios 
de renovacién en el lenguaje y las formas 
poéticas correspondiente a notables cam- 
bios en la sensibilidad. Ecos de los “sus- 
pirillos germdnicos,”’ estigmatizados por 
Niifiez de Arce, se advertian en las voces 
nuevas llegadas de ultramar. Afios atras 
un mozo genial mimetizaba, de encargo, 
las Rimas, desde Chile. Cuando mds tarde 
el mozo hecho hombre publicé Azul 
(1888), entusiasmos y repulsas, actuando 
paralelamente, le convirtieron en jefe de 
una “escuela” no inventada por él, ni si 
quiera proyectada o deseada por él. Ad- 
hesiones y condenas suscitaron en el 
poeta, en Rubén Dario, un estado de con- 
ciencia del cual partié su conviccién de 
haber iniciado un movimiento poético, 
anénimo primero y al fin designado con 
uno de los apodos esgrimidos peyorativa- 
mente contra él por los adversarios de la 
renovacién: modernismo se llamaria, y 
modernistas sus adeptos y seguidores. 

Es obligado precaver al lector contra 


los riesgos de simplificaciones esteriliza- 
doras. Acabo de utilizar dos palabras— 
escuela y movimiento—susceptibles de 
inducir a error, e importa aclarar 
enseguida el sentido de tales expresiones, 
pues con ellas no pretendo sugerir que el 
modernismo fuera un impulso organizado 
y dirigido a reformar la poesia como se 
reforma el régimen administrativo. Movi- 
miento, aqui, equivale a coincidencia, en 
la inclinacién renovadora, de afanes hasta 
entonces dispersos y sélo a medias cons- 
cientes de sus fines y posibilidades. En el 
modernismo se dieron de alta tendencias 
distintas y hasta contradictorias; como 
he mostrado en otra parte,' considerdn- 
dole en su verdadera amplitud, junto a la 
sencillez de José Marti cabia en 6! la ro- 
tundidad parnasiana de Guillermo Valen- 
cia, y el simbolismo de José Asuncién 
Silva era compatible con el fragoroso ro- 
manticismo de Diaz Mirén. 

Juan Ramén Jiménez considera el mo- 
dernismo como una época y gusta decir 
Modernismo como se dice Renacimiento o 
Romanticismo, vastos complejos trans- 
formadores que renuevan el ambiente 
cultural y lo enriquecen, alentados por la 
voluntad de activas minorias afanosas por 
superar los limites dentro de los cuales se 
mueven. Segtin eso, el modernismo, lejos 
de afectar tinicamente las téenicas de la 
versificacién o el ritmo y calidad de la 
prosa, lejos de reducirse a influir en los 
problemas formales, supone una actitud 
renovadora total, un cambio sustancial en 
las ideas. 

En el momento triunfal del moder- 
nismo, tras Prosas Profanas (1896), de 
Rubén, aparecen los primeros libros de 
Juan Ramon, en cuya publicacién tuvo 
parte Francisco Villaespesa, andaluz tam- 
bién, deseoso de promover en la poesia 
espafiola una corriente semejante a la his- 
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panoamericana. Esos dos voltimenes, 
luego repudiados y destruidos por el autor, 
respondian a la ortodoxia modernista y 
dentro de ella a las inclinaciones ‘‘deca- 
dentes”’ venidas de Francia, pero ya en ese 
momento inicial la personalidad de Juan 
Ramon pugna por manifestarse en el li- 
rismo intimista caracteristico de su poesia 
ulterior. 

Siguen luego, escalonados sin regulari- 
dad en los trece primeros ajios del siglo, 
otros tantos libros de poesia en verso, por 
lo general de tono elegiaco, nostdlgico y 
sentimental. A Rimas (1902), Arias tristes 
(1903) y Jardines lejanos (1904), suceden 
tres tomos de Elejias: Elejias puras y 
Elejias intermedias (1908) y Elejtas la- 
mentables (1910). Entre ellos, en 1909, 
imprime el primer volumen de Olvidanzas. 
Los titulos son suficientemente expre- 
sivos. Y siguen: Baladas de primavera 
(1910), La soledad sonora, Pastorales y 
Poemas mdjicos y dolientes (1911), Melan- 
colia (1912) y Laberinto (1913). Al afio 
siguiente aparece la primera edicién, para 
nifios, de Platero y yo. Con él no comienza 
un nuevo ciclo de la poesia juanramo- 
niana, ni menos se clausura el constituido 
por los libros mencionados; frente a quie- 
nes prefieren dividirla en perfodos bien 
deslindados, me inclino a subrayar su 
unidad esencial fundada en lineas de ins- 
piracién y sentimiento apenas alteradas 
si no es para prolongarse y elevarse en 
busca de una expresién mds pura de las 
intuiciones y emociones que pretende co- 
municar. 

Para situar esta poesia de juventud en 
su ambiente no parece ocioso recordar al- 
gunos titulos y fechas relacionados con la 
actividad creadora de otros poetas: Can- 
tos de vida y esperanza y Poema del otofio, 
de Rubén Dario, se publican en Madrid, 
1905 y 1910; Perlas negras y Los jardines 
interiores, de Amado Nervo, son de 1902 
y 1905; Los crepiisculos del jardin y Lu- 
nario sentimental, de Leopoldo Lugones, 
aparecen en 1905 y 1909; Las pascuas del 
tiempo, Los maitines de la noche y Los 
éxtasis de la montatia, de Julio Herrera y 
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Reissig, son de 1900, 1902 y 1904; Alma, 
Capricho y El Mal Poema, de Manuel Ma- 
chado, se publicaron en 1900, 1905 y 
1909; Soledades, Soledades, galerias y otros 
poemas y Campos de Castilla, de Antonio 
Machado, corresponden a 1903, 1907 y 
1912; La copa del rey de Thule—cuya ter- 
cera edicién (1909) prologé Juan Ramén 
—La musa enferma y Tristiae rerum, de 
Francisco Villaespesa, son de 1900, 1901 
y 1906; Poestas y Rosario de sonetos liri- 
cos, de Miguel de Unamuno, aparecen en 
1907 y 1912. 

Esta breve enumeracién es suficiente 
para precisar la marcha de la poesia de 
lengua espafiola, a este y aquel lado del 
mar, durante los primeros lustros del 
siglo XX. Si destacan las diferencias entre 
unos y otros, tanto mds naturales e inevi- 
tables cuanto se trata de personalidades 
cuyos vigorosos rasgos se deben precisa- 
mente a la persistencia de impresiones y 
convicciones nacidas de lo entrafiable y 
tinico de cada cual, también es cierto que 
bajo discrepancias impuestas por la sensi- 
bilidad, el cardcter y la formacién se 
trasluce un fondo de semejanzas, algo asi 
como el “espiritu de la época,” mas facil 
de definir por sus negaciones que por sus 
afirmaciones. Si frente a los poetas citados 
situamos otro grupo en donde figuren sus 
inmediatos antecesores del post-romanti- 
cismo y el prosaismo—y con ellos los reza- 
gados, los tardos en advertir la superacién 
de los supuestos creativos caducados, los 
epigonos de cualquier cosa—resultara en- 
seguida la homogeneidad y consistencia 
de quienes parecen y son tan distintos 
entre si. 

Pero hay mas: la oposicién modernista 
coincide en el propdésito de conseguir un 
tipo—cada quien el suyo—de poesia in- 
terior, espiritual; de poesia que respon- 
diera a las necesidades y fatalidades del 
poeta, a los paisajes del alma, y no a la 
exterioridad supuestamente deslumbrante 
de un Zorrilla, ni a la retérica politico- 
social inclinada a versificar mediocres 
elucubraciones y profetismos baratos. La 
voluntad de interiorizaci6n es comtin a 
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los modernistas mejores, aunque difieren 
en el modo de expresar las intuiciones, y 
por consecuencia sea tan diversa la forma 
como reflejan los paisajes espirituales. 


Dentro de esa espléndida corriente, la 
poesia de Juan Ramon presenta desde el 
comienzo notas acusadas: en primer tér- 
mino, la tendencia a esencializar el poema, 
eliminando elementos accesorios, redu- 
ciéndolo a sabrosa pulpa. En la hora ini- 
cial esta poesia es sencilla y sentimental, 
expresiOn instintiva y fragante que llega 
facilmente al lector. El poeta esté con 
frecuencia triste y melancélico. Quiere de- 
cirse sin palabreria, en lineas delicadas— 
lo que no significa fragiles—y de libro en 
libro va siendo mds é] mismo y menos “los 
otros.”’ Esta es su depuracién incesante: 
apartar de lo propio lo mostrenco, lo alle- 
gadizo, lo inconscientemente aportado 
por lecturas; eliminar la ganga acarreada 
por inspiraciones mezcladas y superar la 
forma hecha para conseguir ser él mismo, 
solo y total, en la forma tinica y suya. 

Solo y total. Es decir, lo personal tinica- 
mente, y también plenamente. El poeta 
entero y verdadero reflejado en la poesia; 
presente en ella. Asi nace una lirica pro- 
funda y clara, una lirica de experiencias 
entrafiables en que, sobre las anécdotas, 
predomina el debate del hombre frente a 
si mismo; frente a la naturaleza y el 
mundo; frente a los fenémenos decisivos: 
el amor y la muerte. Naturaleza, amor, 
muerte, van a ser los motivos inspiradores, 
y segiin los momentos revestiran una 
forma mas 0 menos recargada. 

Hay en la vida de Juan Ramén una 
etapa en que el sentimiento de la muerte 
le asedia y se refleja sobre el mundo en 
torno, coloreAndolo todo, envolviendo los 
objetos en veladuras grises. E] mundo es 
hermoso, pero no es posible verlo sin 
pensar la fugacidad de la vida, la caduci- 
dad del ser. El poeta estuvo enfermo; 
pasé un tiempo en Francia y dos afios en 
un sanatorio madrilefio. Recordemos sus 
palabras para evocarle en aquella época 
y notar el fondo de experiencias y en- 
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suefios que alimentaba su poesia: “Algtin 
amor romantico, de una sensualidad reli- 
giosa, una paz de claustro, olor a incienso 
y a flores, una ventana sobre el jardin, 
una terraza con rosales para las noches de 
luna. Una larga estancia en las montafias 
de Guadarrama me trae las Pastorales; 
después viene un otofio galante—azul y 
oro—que da motivo a un Diario tntimo y 
a muchos Jardines lejanos. Este es un 
periodo en que la musica llena la mayor 
parte de mi vida.” 

Cuando mas tarde sobrevienen acon- 
tecimientos familiares que acentiian su 
enfermedad, la creacién poética queda 
durante algtin tiempo abandonada. Juan 
Ramén cansado e indiferente y ha 
de volver al campo para restablecerse y 
escribir Elejtas. Es la hora de la poesia 
henchida de sentimiento visible, cantado 
con despliegue de luces y colores en versos 
largos, alejandrinos sonoros. El lirismo de 
los libros precedentes era de musicalidad 
mas delgada y etérea; en Elejias y los 
libros inmediatos se hard mds obvio y 
rotundo, pero al mismo tiempo, quiz4 por 
saturacién en la plenitud de los efectos, 
marcaré la sazén del retorno a la sencillez 
inicial, Juan Ramén ha dicho, en admira- 
bles versos, lo que esa evolucién significé 
para él, y aun siendo tan conocidos, no 
puedo dejar de citarlos: 


Vino, primero, pura, 

vestida de inocencia; 

y la amé como a un nifio. 
Luego se fué vistiendo 

de no sé qué ropajes; 

y la fui odiando, sin saberlo. 
Llegé a ser una reina 

fastuosa de tesoros.. . 

iQué iracundia de yel y sin sentido! 
... Mas se fué desnudando. 

Y yo le sonrefa. 

Se qued6 con la tinica 

de su inocencia antigua. 

Cref de nuevo en ella. 

Y se quité la tdnica, 

y aparecié desnuda toda... 
iOh, pasién de mi vida, poesia 
desnuda, mia para siempre! 


La poesia “fastuosa de tesoros’”’ es la 
compuesta entre 1908 y 1911, aproxi- 
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madamente, pero el lector no debe aceptar 
la severa condenacién del poeta. Entre 
los poemas de esa época los hay bellisimos, 
maégicos—auténticamente—en su_bri- 
llante iluminacién. El poeta no se perdié 
en el artificio de la versificacién ‘‘mo- 
dernista,” que, en realidad, como indicé 
Diez-Canedo, era fundamentalmente un 
retorno a los metros de Berceo y el Arci- 
preste de Hita. La emocién fluye tan pura 
como en los liricos del remoto ayer, si- 
quiera cadencia y ritmo sean diferentes. 
Esa variedad enriquece la voz del poeta 
y constituye el presupuesto necesario de 
la obra futura. — 


Con Arias tristes y Pastorales llega la 
primera plenitud primaveral; plenitud 
emocional y sentimental; Elejias, Melan- 
colia, Laberinto y otros libros, sin con- 
tinuar la linea iniciada, tampoco la quie- 
bran: se desvian momenténeamente para 
retornar—en el camino de vuelta—a la 
transparencia primera, a una desnudez 
que, como dice el poema citado, es culmi- 
nacién y superacién de la inocencia anti- 
gua. No quiero, todavia, hablar de reali- 
zaciones ulteriores. Volviendo a los libros 
de 1903-05, conviene subrayar la frescura 
y gracia de esas obras, lograda, en gran 
parte, por la flexibilidad de la frase 
poética cuyo ritmo obedece a la organi- 
zacién de la frase misma, a la fluidez con 
que la palabra canta intuiciones y emoci- 
ones del poeta. Ndétese la espontdnea 
acomodacién entre lo sentido y el verso, 
entre intuicién y expresién; no pesan las 
coerciones de la métrica, y como la pala- 
bra suena tan cristalina y sencilla, el 
lector, hechizado porla musica, ni advierte 
el rigor y la seguridad con que aquella se 
ordena. 

En los hermosos poemas de Arias tristes 
el poeta maneja con plena perfeccién un 
admirable sistema de alusiones y elu- 
siones. De una descripcién de movimien- 
tos simples, de sensaciones transparentes, 
surge, radiante y secreto, el sentimiento 
del tiempo, la revelacién de la vida a 
través del tiempo y en la ilusién. Pocas 
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palabras bastan para convertir esta poesia 
en la poesia mas pura, es decir, en la mds 
alejada del razonamiento y la prosa, ex- 
presién de lo indecible, de algo misterioso 
que, naturalmente, aparece por sugeren- 
cia, aludido y no dicho, entre las lineas e 
interrogantes del verso. Veamos un ejem- 
plo: 


—No era nadie. E] agua.—,Nadie? 
éQue no es nadie el agua?—No 

hay nadie. Es la flor.—;No hay nadie? 
Pero gno es nadie la flor? 

—No hay nadie. Era el viento.—;Nadie? 
éNo es el viento nadie?—No 

hay nadie. Ilusién.— No hay nadie? 

2Y no es nadie la ilusién? 


Sin intentar un andlisis detallado del 
poema, destacaré la eficacia del estilo 
juanramoniano; la eficacia de un tipo de 
construccién en donde las afirmaciones 
alternan con las preguntas que, segtin 
estén formuladas, constituyen implicita- 
mente otro género de afirmaciones. La 
repeticién y reiteracién de ciertas pala- 
bras, sobre el efecto de impregnacién y 
sugestién producido en el lector, sirve 
para ligar los versos, trabdndolos con 
sélida unidad. La ambigiiedad de las 
respuestas (ambiguas bajo la aparente 
claridad de la negacién) presiona al lector 
y le obliga a responder por si, imagina- 
tivamente, a las sugerencias propuestas, 
contribuyendo, en cierta manera, a com- 
pletar la invencién poética. 

El desdén por el argumento da a la 
poesia de Juan Ramon inconfundible ca- 
racter. Quiero decir, desdén por el argu- 
mento dialéctico, pero también la poesia 
anecdética queda lejos de su intencién 
(salvo en unos pocos poemas de Histo- 
rias): ni razonamiento ni peripecia exte- 
rior. Esta poesia se teje con incidentes 
interiores, expuestos con tanta precisién 
y lucidez que quien los sigue y los siente 
se identifica con ellos desde dentro, desde 
la emocién suscitada, y respira con natu- 
ralidad el clima tenso y claro en donde se 
producen. 

Poesia juvenil compuesta con intencién 
de poner las palabras al servicio de un 
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alto designio expresivo: la revelacién del 
mundo interior; revelacién imposible sin 
una escritura rigorosa apta para devolver- 
las su sentido mds preciso, libre de con- 
taminaciones, alejandolas también de los 
contagios a que las exponen confusiona- 
rios de toda especie. La reivindicacién de 
la palabra poética no significa aparta- 
miento de las aguas vivas en donde fluye, 
sino de los verdines y charcas en que la 
vulgaridad se estanca para corromperlas. 
Juan Ramon nunca pretendié inventar un 
lenguaje “‘poético,” sino, muy al con- 
trario, restituir al general y comtin su 
expresiva calidad originaria. 

Leyendo el poema recién transcrito se 
comprobaré la sencillez de los elementos 
utilizados. Aqui la poesia nace sin arti- 
ficio, en el sentido con que este vocablo 
suele utilizarse; las palabras se cargan de 
significacién y parece como si se poten- 
ciaran por el modo—por la forma, pre- 
cisamente—de su empleo; por la posicién 
en el poema, pausas, interrogaciones, ele- 
mentos flotantes entre ellas, enlace y 
rupturas del verso, y el conjunto presen- 
tado con la mejor eficacia. Arte y no arti- 
ficio; sencillez, sin complicacién ni reté- 
rica. 


Pastorales es libro de notable unidad, 
en la inspiracién y en la forma. Los ele- 
mentos descriptivos son mds abundantes 
que en otras obras de la época: como el 
poeta declara, al escribir estos poemas 
pesaba en é] la memoria y dulzura de dias 
vividos en el campo, horas benéficas para 
el cuerpo y el alma, y quiso captar el 
encanto de momentos imborrables, de 
sensaciones tinicas. La paz del campo, el 
atardecer, olores del otofio, brumas, cam- 
panas sonando en la noche, callecitas 
calladas y oscuras, carretas tornando a la 
aldea, el rio, la luna, el mar...Temas 
elementales, acomodados a la nostalgia 
indecisa del poeta y bien servidos por el 
lenguaje y la técnica, tan sazonados y 
eficientes desde Arias tristes y Jardines 
lejanos. 

Y no es sélo la descripcién, exacta y 
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sobria en la concisién y expresividad del 
toque lo destacable en Pastorales: hay 
alguna accién en los poemas—o poema—- 
siquiera reducida a rasgos que en rigor 
casi se confunden con los elementos des- 
criptivos: la carreta cargada de troncos o 
los marineros entrevistos en la calle, a 
través de una cancién, una memoria. 

Pastorales figura en las bibliografias, 
segiin el orden de publicacién, detras de 
las Elejias, pero es anterior y debe ser 
incluida en ese primer periodo juvenil 
(primerosi se prescinde, como Juan Ramén 
desea y practica, de los libros iniciales, 
convertidos en apuntacién “‘prehistd- 
rica’) de la poesia “‘vestida de ino- 
cencia.”’ Baladas de primavera (1907) pro- 
longa este momento con mayor variedad 
formal, mas todavia en él predominan los 
romances. E] talante del poeta es, segtin 
el titulo sugiere, primaveral—‘‘Dios esta 
azul’’—y el tono de la obra mds sonriente, 
mas alegre, impregnado por las gracias 
del mundo renaciente. Por eso es mayor 
el contraste con poesias después publi- 
cadas, pero en parte compuestas el mismo 
afio: las Elejias, donde la hermosura del 
mundo acrecienta, por contraste con la 
realidad del alma, la melancolia del poeta. 

La tristeza desbordaba en Arias tristes; 
ahora vuelve, en metros largos que dan a 
la palabra mayor énfasis, prolongando la 
emocién en la lenta andadura del verso. 
La tristeza es la misma y no es la misma, 
pues al cambiar la expresidn, necesaria- 
mente cambia lo expresado, 0, mds bien, 
opera de distinta manera sobre el lector, 
afecta diferentes resortes del A4nimo. Sub- 
siste la impresién de nostalgia, y la ambi- 
giiedad en los sentimientos provocados 
por la hermosura del mundo, porque esa 
belleza es también un enigma, expresién 
de un misterio que el hombre nunca podré 
desentrafiar. La tristeza y la alegria se 
funden hasta cierto punto; el triste se 
consuela en la belleza y cuenta con ella 
para transfigurar y sublimar su senti- 
miento. 

Cuando Juan Ramén canta la pérdida 
de la ilusién, el muer to por quien llora es 
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el yo antiguo capaz de sentirla. Los tres 
libros de Elejias son libros de nostalgias, 
adonde asoma la infancia, e] amor, imé- 
genes del pasado inmediato; envuelto 
todo en una neblina coloreada que al 
hermosear lo de ayer hace mas turbio y 
gris el presente: “ramo blanco de rosas 
del ensuefio,”’ los poemas. El metro esco- 
gido aquieta el ritmo de la frase y la in- 
tuicién se desarrolla mas despacio, enca- 
denando las metaforas en sucesién de- 
tallada, con abundancia de pormenores que 
reflejan sensaciones y son explicitados con 
referencia a los colores, aromas y rumores 
que las originan. Libros, pues, de imdge- 
nes, con un fondo comin de referencias a 
la naturaleza viva; sencillas todavia en su 
alusién a figuras elementales, y revelando 
la tendencia a decir las cosas de manera 
directa, a evocar la realidad en una linea 
continuada de rememoraciones que ape- 
nas podrian llamarse descripciones porque 
aludan y digan una situacién, instantes 
de mediodia o creptisculo, coma medio 
para expresar a través de ella un estado 
de Animo. 

Es interesante, siempre, observar cuales 
son las palabras que con més frecuencia 
aparecen en un libro de poesia. En Elejfas 
intermedias—por citar un ejemplo—las 
mds abundantes son las alusivas a la 
belleza de la naturaleza o al propio poeta: 
“rosas,” “oro,” “corazén.” Se mencionan 
a menudo las “flores,” y coneretamente 
“lirios” y “‘violetas.” Se trata, pues, de 
un mundo hermoso, henchido de color y 
fragancia, por donde el “pobre poeta” 
deambula melancélicamente. Abundan las 
exclamaciones, interrogaciones, puntos 
suspensivos utilizados para hacer el verso 
mas amplio y demorado, como si con tales 
recursos quisiera el poeta insistir en de- 
terminados efectos y patentizar los ecos 
de la exclamacidén, el encanto, la delicia o 
el dolor constatados. 

éEs quiz4 la prolongacién del pate- 
tismo, lo melodramdtico de alguna ima- 
gen o de algtin adjetivo (“dolor—pAjaro 
torvo y ligubre—’’) lo que Juan Ramén 
desdefia en estos poemas? No sé; pero 
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en La soledad sonora (1909) junto a los 
alejandrinos reaparecen los romances, 
y con ellos el sentimiento de la natura- 
leza viva, las sensaciones sencillas y 
decantadas producidas por espectdéculos 
elementales y deleitables para el corazén 
del poeta: la brisa jugando con las flore- 
cillas del campo; el manso fluir del agua 
en el arroyo... 


En 1911 publica Poemas mdjicos y 
dolientes, libro mds variado, y tan extenso 
como los tres tomitos de Elejias sumados. 
E] titulo resume toda una época y podria 
servir para designar la produccidén de 
estos afios. Lleva dos dedicatorias, ambas 
significativas: la primera “A Albert 
Samain en el cielo de Citeres”; la se- 
gunda “A la poesia,” con un poema en 
el que ésta ostenta “corona de diaman- 
tes” y “celeste pedreria’” (recuérdense 
los versos copiados mds arriba, donde 
la evoca—para condenarla—: “fastuosa 
de tesoros”’). 

La dedicatoria a Samain explica al- 
gunas cosas, declarando los sentimientos 
al esclarecer el motivo de las admira- 
ciones. Samain, hoy poco lefdo, fué 
aficionado a los simbolos, pero no simbo- 
lista; romdntico tardio de sensibilidad 
doliente y fragil; un tuberculoso que no 
sabia ver el mundo sino desde la tris- 
teza. Sensual y nostdlgico, interroga el 
misterio del mundo en tono elegiaco, 
con trémolo patético y apasionado donde 
vibran resonancias de otros poetas, es- 
pecialmente de Baudelaire. A Juan Ra- 
m6n quiz& le atrajo la melancolia domi- 
nante en le obra de Samain; las imagenes, 
nada enigmaticas, prolongadas a lo 
largo del poema; el alma sofiadora que 
allf se revela ... 

En los Poemas mdjicos y dolientes 
las hojas secas simbolizan la vida hu- 
mana, y la imagen se extiende hasta 
incluir los pormenores necesarios para 
evocar las edades del hombre. La actitud 
de ambos poetas es semejante, siquiera 
los poemas de Juan Ramén tengan otra 
calidad, y superen, como en Madrigal 
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de ausencia, las convenciones del llamado 
decadentismo, alumbrando las frescas 
aguas de la poesia eterna. 

Los Poemas son libro relativamente 
extenso y mds variado que los anteriores. 
Esta dividido en seis partes: los Poemas 
mdjicos y dolientes propiamente dichos 
(24); Ruinas (23); Francina en el jardin 
(7); Marinas de ensuefio (11); Estampas 
(4), y Perfume y nostalgia (12). En total, 
ochenta y un poemas compuestos en 
diversas formas y metros. Entre ellos 
llaman la atencién, por su rareza, los 
dedicados a Francina, poemas insdélitos 
en la obra de Juan Ramén, de un ero- 
tismo refinado, pero evidente. La ima- 
gen de la muchacha desnuda corriendo 
mientras el amante la golpea “con lilas 
llenas de agua” es muy conocida, gracias 
a las antologias; pero como el libro no 
se reedit6é nunca y ha circulado relati- 
vamente poco, bastantes lectores ig- 
noran la existencia de una serie de poemas 
dedicados al tema, mostrando algunos 
un erotismo mas insistente y explicito. 
El poeta se complace en describir el 
hermoso cuerpo femenino: 


Cuando camina cubre los lirios amarillos, 

su sexo, entre las flores pomposas escondido, 

parece un lirio de oro, un suave y fino lirio 

do oro, con irisaciones de infinito.. . 
Francina, I. 

El sol le alumbraba el fondo 

de las cosas misteriosas: 

los ojos, el blando nido 

del amor, la axila blanda.. . 

Eran rosados sus pechos, 

rosas sus piernas redondas, 

sus hombros de un rosa, suave, 

sus dulces orejas, rosas... 


Es una nota excepcional en la poesia 
de Juan Ramén, e interesa destacarla 
para que no pase inadvertida. La sig- 
nificacién de estos poemas parece clara: 
es la presencia de Venus, la belleza en- 
carnada en cuerpo de mujer y encan- 
tando la memoria del hombre. Pues 
las im4genes de la muchacha desnuda 
no corresponden al momento de la in- 
vencién poética, sino probablemente a 
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los dias vividos por el poeta en el sana- 
torio de Castel d’Andorte, y son rememo- 
radas, evocadas como presencias del 
ensuefio donde reviven. El olor de las 
rosas trae recuerdos del pasado, cuando 
Francina reia bajo la dulce caricia de 
las lilas. ¢El nombre, Francina, no esta 
revelando la nacionalidad de la bella? 
Este detalle poco importa en cuanto a 
la poesia, pero lo sefialo como dato 
curioso en relacién con el mecanismo de 
la creacién lirica en Juan Ramén. 

La singularidad de estos poemas es- 
triba en que constituyen una versién 
del otro amor: el amor carnal, deslum- 
bramiento ante la belleza del cuerpo 
femenino, claro sortilegio operando sobre 
el poeta, a quien al fin hallamos, fiel a su 
destino, rememorando el bien perdido 
en la otofial soledad del jardin. El ero- 
tismo de Francina en el jardin es, con 
tintes més claros, parecido al revelado 
en obras de Samain, d’Annunzio, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, y mds tarde en las Sonatas 
de Valle Inclan. 

El poema final del desencanto con- 
fiere a esta serie un tono de ensuefio 
revivido, lo bastante incierto como para 
dejar en suspenso la respuesta acerca de 
la realidad en que se inspiran. El tono 
es el mismo de los dem4s—tan diferen- 
tes—: deje desengafiado y sombrio. 
El placer tiene un sabor expresado en 
Poemas con acre y algo melodramatico 
acento: el oro es cieno; el “olor de prima- 
vera” después “tristeza de veneno.” 
Contrastes asi no escasean en la poesia 
juanramoniana e incluso son una de 
sus notas distintivas, pero en las obras 
posteriores falta esta extremosidad de 
vocabulario, estas neoromdnticas aso- 
ciaciones léxicas: “Ilanto de cieno,” 
“lodazal de vicio,” “la carne aterro en 
cieno,” “tanta acritud, tanto cieno”’.... 

En Ruinas, donde la palabra ‘“cieno” 
reaparece con significativa insistencia, 
el ultimo poema de la serie cumple 
finalidad semejante (pero en sentido 
inverso) a la del tiltimo de Francina: 
mostrar como la “mdajica riqueza de 
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ilusiones” concluyé en realidad escasa, 
mas suficiente. El circulo de la vida se 
cierra siempre ambiguamente, y Juan 
Ramdén lo expresa asi en los poemas de 
este libro, tan caracteristico de determi- 
nado momento en su creacién. El titulo 
general: Poemas mdjicos y dolientes, 
declara el modo como la intuicién va a 
revelarse en los poemas con variedad de 
matices y giros que ayudardn a mostrarla 
en diversas facetas y a probar, por via 
genuinamente lirica, su verdad. Esa in- 
tuicién funde vida = ilusién con desen- 
gafio = melancolfa, y también con vida = 
ensuefio y desengafio = renacer. 

El poeta padecié en ciertas épocas de 
su vida graves crisis depresivas, supera- 
das cada vez por y para la poesia, mas 
no sin quebranto, constituyéndole, o 
constituyendo una fraccién de su_per- 
sonalidad que necesariamente habia de 
influir en la creacién. Sefialé alguna 
peculiaridad respecto al vocabulario ex- 
presado, y esta fraseologia parece con- 
secuencia de ese estado de dnimo que le 
impuso una visién del mundo en dos 
planos: el de la hermosura visible que 
le hechizaba—lo mdjico—y el de la reali- 
dad encubierta por aquella—lo doliente 
—. La comunicacién entre ellos es cons- 
tante y por todos los poros; resulta facil, 
por eso, mezclar uno y otro, creando en 
la imaginacién un tercer 4mbito en el 
cual coinciden, sino se funden, superando 
sus diferencias. 

La melancolia fué un lugar comin 
de la época. Si las palabras clave para 
describir al estado de 4nimo del hombre 
actual son—acaso—‘‘angustia” y “deses- 
peracién,”” ninguna como ‘melancolia” 
refleja el temple del modernismo; al 
menos el aspecto post-romadntico (pro- 
longacién del romanticismo) del moder- 
nismo. La linea melancdélica pasa de 
Enrique Gil a Nicomedes Pastor Diaz, 
de Bécquer y Rosalia a José Asuncién 
Silva y Julian del Casal, a Antonio Ma- 
chado y Juan Ramon. Incluso en Manuel 
Machado, desenfadado y garboso, descu- 
brimos huellas de su paso, y no extrafia 
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hallarlas; es el ambiente, contagio de los 
sentimientos predominantes. 


1912 es el afio de Melancolia, libro 
repartido en seis partes cuyos titulos 
no sobra recordar: En tren, El alma en- 
cendida, La voz velada, Tercetos melan- 
célicos, Hoy, Tenebrae. Sobre este volu- 
men planea el recuerdo de los cuadros 
de Arnold Boecklin; abundan las citas 
de poetas franceses. Samain es, todavia, 
uno de los recordados. 

Parques abandonados, imdgenes eré- 
ticas, creptisculos, olor a violetas, re- 
cuerdos y nostalgias, hojas secas, nieblas, 
estancias silenciosas, una sonata tocada 
al piano, campanas doblando a muerto, 
amor triste, pasiones oscuras . . . Imagi- 
neria y temdtica adecuadas para expresar 
ese sentimiento total; sentimiento que 
no responde a accidentes concretos ni 
a circunstancias transitorias, pues se 
debe a disposicién del 4nimo. El melan- 
célico lo es por temperamento, y natural- 
mente le solicitan temas en los cuales 
un humor sombrio encuentra la sustancia 
apetecida para confirmar su visién del 
mundo. Busca alrededor suyo cuanto 
sirva para dar a esa visidn la solidez nece- 
saria, y utiliza, como elementos apro- 
piados, las notas capaces de expresarla, 
haciendo vibrar, en el aire donde suenan, 
vagas tristezas; resonancias de una 
pena sin causa concreta ni motivo pre- 
ciso, pero tan honda y grande que invade 
con su sombra el mundo en torno. 

En las Elejias predominaba la tristeza; 
aqui, la melancolia. En aquellas el poeta 
parecia dominado por un dolor grave, 
pero circunstancial; en Melancolia el 
sentimiento es mds duradero; refleja el 
coraz6n del poeta en su permanencia, 
no en una situacién particular. Es como 
si al alejarse las causas de la tristeza, 
se adelgazara y convirtiera en un senti- 
miento no tan agudo, pero mas persis- 
tente. El triste cura cuando la afliccién 
se olvida; el melancdlico persiste en la 
melancolia, que es su genuino modo de 
ser. 
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El verso alejandrino esté mds en con- 
sonancia con la expresién de la melan- 
colia. El verso corto impone quiebros, 
concisiones, dinamismo que no casa con 
este sentimiento; la linea de catorce 
silabas ofrece camino ancho por donde 
discurrir con paso calmo, segtin conviene 
para no destruir con el movimiento la 
fidelidad a lo intuido. Pueden marcarse 
pausas, fijarse pormenores, duplicarse 
adjetivos: 


O que, pdlida y dulce, con un libro en 
la mano, 

caminas lentamente por la seca avenida, 

y buseas en la rosa postrera del verano 

el sentido profundo y eterno de la vida . . . 


Juan Ramén no se propuso incitar a 
una recreacién del sentimiento; simple- 
mente lo dice segtin lo vive, segtin existia 
en él, y con los ritmos adecuados. Pues 
el verso largo permite sazonar las im4- 
genes; darles inconfundible tono: “cami- 
nas lentamente por la seca avenida.” 
Las cuatro silabas del adverbio, sobre 
precisar la modalidad de la marcha, la 
remansan: len-ta-men-te. O, en otro 
poema: “Un indolente hastio de pdlidas 
nostalgias” los adjetivos dan a los sus- 
tantivos matiz personal y al mismo 
tiempo retardan la andadura del poema. 


Los poemas de Laberinto (1913) corres- 
ponden a los mismos afios que los de 
Melancolia: 1910 y 1911. Es natural su 
semejanza. Su estado de Animo y actitud 
eran idénticos, las obras habian de pare- 
cerse. Son libros de los treinta afios; 
de cuando Juan Ramén esté escribiendo 
Platero y yo, la maravillosa elegia a su 
juventud andaluza; a la tierra de Moguer; 
a los recuerdos del dulce tiempo recién 
vivido. 

¢Hay diferencia notable entre Melan- 
colia y Laberinto? ;Algin apreciable 
cambio de uno a otro libro? Yo diria 
que no. Tal vez en el segundo es mas 
acusada la nota sentimental, y quizd 
por eso Juan Ramén lo traté luego con 
severidad; pero en él hay poemas tan 
excelentes como el dedicado a Antonio 
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Machado y la Carta a Georgina Hubner, 
en el cielo de Lima. 

A principios de siglo, alguien, desde 
Pert, decidié embromar a Juan Ramon 
simulando la existencia de cierta mucha- 
cha, Georgina Hubner, supuesta admira- 
dora del poeta. Comenzé una corre- 
spondencia entre los simuladores—cuya 
identidad nunca quedé del todo clara— 
y Juan Ramén, quien fué poco a poco 
inventando y forjando en su imagina- 
cién una figura de mujer. Enamorado 
de ella, la anuncié el propésito de mar- 
char al Pera para encontrarla y casarse, 
y en ese punto, temerosos los bromistas 
de las consecuencias de su chanza, in- 
formaron a Juan Ramon, por conducto 
del Cénsul peruano en Madrid, de que 
Georgina habia muerto. Entonces escri- 
bid el poeta una extraordinaria elegia; 
un poema en forma de carta a la joven 
muerta, que constituye su acta de naci- 
miento al mundo de la poesia. Extraordi- 
naria leccién y ejemplo del poder crea- 
tivo del arte: Georgina Hubner vive en 
los cielos de Lima con presencia mas 
real que la de quienes, verdaderamente, 
en su tiempo existieron. Sin sentimen- 
talismo alguno, antes con duro acento y 
desacostumbrada violencia de expresién, 
concluye el poema: 


Y si en ninguna parte nuestros brazos se 

encuentran, 

qué nifio idiota, hijo del odio y del dolor, 

hizo el mundo, jugando con pompas de 

jabén? 

La sespiriana interrogacién final anun- 
cia un cambio en la actitud de Juan Ra- 
m6n; en vez de pensar la muerte con 
sentimiento de autocompasién, se re- 
vuelve contra la falta de sentido de una 
vida que ni siquiera en la muerte llega a 
completarse. 

Laberinto es el libro de “la nostalgia 
sin fin...el ensuefio sin fondo... ,” 
segun reza el poema inicial. Lleva la 
siguiente preciosa declaracién del autor, 
exposicién de intenciones: 


Ambientes y emociones de un Watteau 
literario un poco més interior y menos 


optimista que el Watteau pictérico, pero con- 
tagiado de las mismas delicadezas suaves de 
amor. El sentimentalismo no es aqui tan 
pastoril, porque han muerto aquellas pastoras 
neoclasicas que Chenier cantaba, y que hicieron 
de la vida una eterna y amarilla tarde de 
domingo de vifieta. También es otra la decora- 
cién. Lo que resta igual es algo asf como la 
voz del agua, la misma siempre a través de las 
campifias renovadas. 

iEl color de Watteau! La pluma se moja en 
aquellas finas lacas transparentes, y, al pintar, 
parece que la frente se orea, sofiando, de una 
brisa pura que ha pasado por el arroyo, por el 
césped, por las hojas secas de un otofio dulce, 
caidas ya en la presa del molino. 

Es el alma, ansiosa de una elegancia 
espiritual y suprema que lo invadiera todo, 
que todo lo cambiara. iSi la hora viniese cons- 
tantemente de un fondo inefable! Si el vivir 
cotidiano tuviera sus frondas de jardin con 
pajarillos lfricos, sus horizontes de campo, sus 
rios quietos y sus montafias en flor, sus 
estancias apacibles, con rosas, con ventanas 
abiertas y con mujeres ideales! 


Hablemos todos bien, y bajo, a ver si 
surge el encanto misterioso! 

La cita es extensa pero merece la pena 
copiarla; proporciona datos interesantes. 
Destaquemos en primer término la inten- 
cién de lograr en poesia algo parecido a 
la pintura de Watteau. Del paisaje ro- 
mAantico y simbolista de Boecklin a la 
gracilidad dieciochesca de Watteau, 
mundo de lo pastoril convencional; 
refinamiento y gracia algo frdgiles en 
vez de la atmédsfera un tanto tétrica en 
que aquél se complacia. En segundo 
lugar, adviértase el propésito de man- 
tener, en la variedad de perspectivas, 
unidad de corriente, como “la voz del 
agua, la misma siempre a través de las 
campifias renovadas.” Y por tltimo, el 
anhelo de tocar fondo; de recibir y ex- 
presar el conocimiento de lo inefable; 
el encanto supremo insinuante del modo 
mas sutil en cuadros como El indiferente, 
captando equivocos matices de rara 
belleza. 

Los poemas tienen calidades de finisima 
impregnacién sentimental, como dos de 
le primera parte donde el amor es evo- 
cado sugiriendo las sensaciones de pre- 
sencia producidas, o por el olor o por la 
voz de la amada. Juan Ramén acierta a 
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expresar la intensidad del sentimiento y 
la dulzura del acontecimiento dedicando 
los dieciséis y doce versos de los respec- 
tivos poemas a una elaborada y fragante 
continuidad de sensaciones, todas depen- 
dientes de la intuicién originaria. 

La ultima parte del libro, los dieciséis 
poemas incluidos bajo la ribrica Olor 
de jazmin, corresponde a un sédlo tipo 
de sensaciones: las producidas por un 
aroma: por el mencionado en el titulo. 
Su lectura muestra que Juan Ramén, 
sin dejarse vencer por la emocién, en- 
cuentra formas que la superan y trans- 
forman, por intermedio de la palabra, 
en obra bella: “En los baleones, a las 
altas horas, hay / blancas mujeres mudas, 
que parecen fantasmas.. .” 

La destreza para asociar las palabras 
logra efectos como el de este segundo 
verso, sencillo y bello por esa alternacién 
de los sonidos en a y ¢, con una relacién 
a-e-a-e-a y la linea iniciada y cerrada por 
la suavidad de las aes prendiendo en el 
oido de modo tan gustoso; ese efecto lo 
realza el ritmo, reiterativo en el primer 
hemistiquio y descendente en el segundo 
para coincidir en la armonia sonora con 
el arranque del verso. 

Estos poemas son también testimonio 
de cémo se desarrollé en el autor el don 
de someter la realidad al proceso de 
intensificacién y exaltacién cristalizado 
en la poesia. Cuantos elementos pueden 
contribuir a forjar en forma adecuada 
una imagen fiel de la intuicién son in- 
corporados al poema. ;Y qué notorio 
enriquecimiento del mundo cuando por 
acumulacién de imagenes luce espléndida 
su vasta complejidad! Una imagen; un 
adjetivo; una exclamacién; menos atin: 


puntos suspensivos insinuando y solici- 


tando la presencia del lector para darles 
significado (el significado propuesto por 
el poeta). Estos recursos bastan para 
presentar lo intuido en la forma bella 
que mejor lo expresa; presentandolo, 
no segtin sino de acuerdo con su esencia 
radiante. 

En los libros de Juan Ramon, hay una 
atmésfera cargada, henchida de sensa- 
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ciones; en este caso predominan las de 
tipo fragante. Si, Laberinto es libro de 
fragancia y en él se llega a expresar un 
sentimiento, a dar forma a una emocién 
por la plenitud con que esta recogido. 

En el poema Retreta, escrito desde 
un recuerdo de Laforgue, veo un ejem- 
plo de cémo la multiplicidad de las 
imAgenes evocadas fortalece la unidad 
del simbolo, y éste a su vez marca el 
contraste, los contrastes en que toda 
existencia se constituye, entre “las vagas 
brisas de otros mundos” y la ruidosa 
realidad irrumpiendo en ellas. Me parece 
descubrir, bajo el claro simbolo desa- 
rrollado, la pasién del propio poeta es- 
pectante entre voces llegadas del ensuefio 
y el estruendo del suceso que vibra con 
alarde de luna, misicas y colores. 

Cito de Laberinto unos versos apro- 
piados para servir de exergo al volumen, 
y en gran medida también a casi toda 
la obra compuesta alrededor de 1910. 

iQué profusién de estampas de parque, de 

ciudad, 

de euadro, de ilusién, de misica, de libro. . . 

qué exaltada armonia de colores fragantes! 


iqué confusién de cosas! ioh Dios! iqué 
laberinto! 


Laberinto de sentimientos, mds que 
de temas, pues estos significan poco 
para quien de la profusién y la confusién 
salva lo esencial; lo que obedece a una 
direccién concreta del pensamiento crea- 
dor. El tercero de estos cuatro versos, 
“qué exaltada armonia de colores fra- 
gentes!” resume en una linea la impre- 
sién que produce lo mejor de Laberinto: 
armonia, pero ezaliada; armonia de 
juventud, con el sentimiento pugnando 
por quebrantar los moldes el rigor—y 
sin conseguirlo; pero la tensién resultante 
beneficia a la poesia—, y equilibrio de 
colores del espectéculo cargado de luz; 
y no de una luz cualquiera, sino, segin 
la expresiva sinestesia, de luz fragante: 
“exaltada armonia de colores fragantes.”’ 
Linea donde los adjetivos pesan—y 
definen—tanto como los sustantivos a 
quienes califican y completan. 
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En 1914 aparece la primera edicién 
de Platero y yo. Edicién todavia incom- 
pleta de la “elegia andaluza” dedicada 
al inolvidable borriquillo. Juan Ramén 
toma un fragmento de la realidad, 
un fragmento al parecer intrascendente, 
y lo colma de sentido. Transformacién 
de lo real por la riqueza implicita en la 
mirada del poeta. Gracias a ella, forzados 
y como hechizados por ella, descubrimos 
la amplitud, diversidad y hondura del 
mundo propuesto a nuestro conoci- 
miento. El Moguer cotidiano resplan- 
dece en la transfiguracién operada al 
convertirse en el Moguer creado por el 
poeta. 

El libro se compone de una serie de 
poemas, equivalente a la sucesiédn de 
momentos escogidos como mas represen- 
tativos y propios para expresar el sen- 
timiento del poeta. El yo de éste se descu- 
bre en la creacién y, al exponer las 
emociones en forma depurada, las realza. 
El poema breve en prosa le sirve para 
narrar, no un suceso, sino la impresién 
del acontecimiento; sin insistir, sin bus- 
ear efectos, antes evitandolos, redu- 
ciéndose a una composicién cuyo artificio 
(si alguno tiene) consiste en la tersura de 
la prosa. Ninguna complicacién de len- 
guaje; ni siquiera las de imagen y sonido. 
El poeta confia en la belleza de la pala- 
bra precisa y en el ritmo natural que 
esa precisién lleva consigo. 

La unidad de tono y lenguaje parece 
mas notable cuando se advierte la diver- 
sidad de emociones expresadas. Esa 
unidad depende—creo—de la invariable 
actitud de Juan Ramon frente a emo- 
ciones llegadas de su juventud para 
clausurar una época; es el alma la que, 
al verterse sobre el mundo (sobre Pla- 
tero y Moguer) lo tifie de su hermosura 
profunda. Si ésta existe en el verso es 
porque alli la pone, hecha palabras, la 
mirada del poeta. No importa el Moguer 
real, ni el asnillo que un dia troté por 
sus calles; importa la invencién lfrica en 
que Juan Ramon hizo vivir su destello. 

Platero y yo es una etapa mds del cam- 
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bio gradual que se produce incesante- 
mente en la poesia de Juan Ramén, 
dejando a salvo sus hondas constantes. 
Escrito despacio, durante afios, mantiene 
la unidad en todos los aspectos: tem4- 
tica, desde luego, y también—puntos 
m4s importantes—formal y espiritual. 
El sentimentalismo fué vencido por 
la eliminacién de cualquier complacencia 
y debilidad; dominado por el propésito 
de lograr un objeto de absoluta verdad y 
absoluta belleza: el poema. 

La versién juanramoniana de lo real 
es, naturalmente, una versiédn con sen- 
tido, que capta los ritmos, cadencias y 
movimientos adecuados para hacerla 
sensible, impregnante. Los materiales 
utilizados en Platero parecen bellos ahora, 
cuando el poeta ejercité su don creador, 
es decir, la mirada y la aptitud para 
ordenar liricamente cuanto le ofrecia 
la realidad a través de la imaginacidén. 

Platero no niega la realidad, antes la 
reconoce implicita como punto de par- 
tida; desde el comienzo (Juegos del 
anochecer), se trasluce la intuicién de 
una verdad que afecta la sensibilidad del 
hombre, y por la intensidad de la emocién 
suscitada le conduce a una forma poética 
muy eficaz, desnuda, pues consiste en 
exponer sencillamente el contraste entre 
las cosas segtin son y su significado en 
la imaginacién. El cardcter simbdlico 
de esta poesia la enriquece, incluso 
para quienes, sintiendo la belleza del 
texto, no aciertan a explicarse a qué 
se debe. Los nifios alardeando y presu- 
miendo de las riquezas paternas, estan 
en el poema (para citar un ejemplo) 
como simbolos de una frustracién colec- 
tiva; frustracién cuyas victimas no deben 
ser situadas en lugar y momento determi- 
nados, sino en la sobria corriente del 
destino. En Platero existen tres niveles 
de significacién: el estético, el de la alu- 
sién a la Andalucia real y el de lo humano 
general. 

Quiero subrayar cémo este poema 
trasmuta la evocacién de lo real en image- 
nes de notable consistencia; su valor 
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simbélico, y la manera de conseguir que 
los diversos capitulos reflejen las luces 
cambiantes de las estaciones para mos- 
trar, en la fluencia de los incidentes re- 
cordados, el movimiento del tiempo y 
las variaciones en los estados de 4nimo. 
Se habla de Platero y yo como de un libro 
de poemas, pero si cada fragmento puede 
ser leido independientemente, como 
poema aislado, no adquiere pleno valor 
y sentido sino en relacién con los demas, 
notandose entonces que son partes de 
un conjunto coherente y firme, de una 
totalidad perfectamente calculada. Por 
eso prefiero decir “poema” y no “poe- 
mas”; para declarar esa unidad, y atraer 
la atencién sobre la sdélida y trabada 
construccién del conjunto. 

Platero y el poeta simbolizan la rela- 
cién entrafiable entre el hombre y lo 
natural, descansando uno en otro y 
comprendiéndose sin palabras, mientras 
alrededor suyo pulula y les asedia una 
multitud contagiada de estruendos, fies- 
tas, extrafios delirios. Juan Ramén es 
el poeta de la soledad, y en Platero y yo 
encontré formas muy suyas para ex- 
presar el sentimiento de ella. 

Es posible dialogar con Platero, porque 
éste es la naturaleza y tiene, como ella, 
medios para decirse sin palabras. En el 
poema hallamos aromas y rufdos, albas 
y creptisculos, y desde luego el silencio, 
ese silencio entre el poeta y el asnillo, 
entre el hombre y lo natural, en que se 
oye lo indecible. La tensién de la soledad 
y el silencio crece en el alma por la 
contigiiidad de otro ser vivo; de alguien 
en quien palpita una sangre de otra 
clase; alienta una vida que es parte de 
algo, de una fuerza inmensa en cuya 
corriente est& incluido, también, el 
hombre. 

{Qué bien se ha visto el poeta con los 
ojos de los nifios gitanos, para quienes, 
cuando cabalga en Platero, saliendo al 
campo, es el loco, el loco! Simbolo tam- 
bién; como lo es el Judas; como lo son 
las diversas figuras del poema... Toda 
la obra de Juan Ramon fué escrita bajo 
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el signo de la lucidez, con clarividente 
captacién del sentido de las cosas, pero 
en Platero y yo esa lucidez llega al punto 
extremo de comprensién y penetracién 
en el mundo. 

Por la lucidez en la captacién y el 
rigor en la expresién, es un libro cldsico; 
ya sefialé su calculada construccién y 
la sobriedad de los recursos empleados. 
Las lineas del poema estén dibujadas 
con firmeza y seguridad; sin recargar el 
apunte ni complacerse en él, pues el 
poeta sabe que para crear un objeto 
bello no es preciso insistir, empefiarse 
en decirlo todo. El esfuerzo de Juan 
Ramon no responde a un proceso racional, 
pero si, como toda creacién poética, a 
un proceso intelectual, y conviene re- 
cordarlo en una época obstinada en pre- 
sentar la poesia como brote del incons- 
ciente. Platero y yo es buen ejemplo 
de cémo la eliminacién de lo racional no 
significa atenuar el poder de la inteligen- 
cia para servir a la intuicién, potenciarla 
y potenciar el poema. La palabra se 
pliega eficazmente a la expresién del 
mundo interior sin perder su aptitud 
para aludir a las realidades exteriores; 
la palabra conserva su peculiar signifi- 
cado, aunque la intencién del poeta no 
consista en utilizarla para ‘comunicar” 
(pues ésta no es funcién especifica de la 
palabra poética sino de la palabra a 
secas). 

Quien sdélo viere en Platero y yo unas 
memorias de juventud realzadas por el 
vigor de la evocacién lirica no penetraré 
el verdadero sentido de esta obra; su 
earfcter simbdélico y la diversidad de 
estratos significativos que comprende. 
La evocacién es exquisita, pero la deli- 
cadeza de colorido, el toque suave y 
trazo sencillo no hard4n olvidar que a la 
perfeccién de la forma concurren cuali- 
dades menos visibles: precisién imagi- 
nistica, riqueza de simbolos y humani- 
dad de fondo bafiando las raices del ser 
y el existir. Libro muy humano, nada 
del hombre le es ajeno, y si en cada frag- 
mento esa humanidad trasparece, en 
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el conjunto del poema constituye ejem- 
plar autobiografia espiritual; confesiones, 
no hechas adrede sino disimuladas bajo 
la transparente pureza de la palabra. 
El extremado subjetivismo de Juan 
Ramon se somete a un rigor formal pro- 
piamente “clAsico.”’ La maravillosa prosa 
de Platero trajo a la poesia espafiola 
nuevo y eficacisimo instrumento de 
creacién. 


En 1915 escribe Juan Ramén dos 
nuevos libros: Sonetos espirituales y 
Estio. Libros situados, como Platero y yo, 
en la divisoria, en la linea trazada para 
separar (de modo algo arbitrario) los 
dos grandes “‘perfodos” en que suele di- 
vidirse su obra. Dos libros coeténeos; 
muy diferentes en inspiracién y forma. 
Los sonetos, aceptando la estructura 
tradicional, tienen un sello muy personal; 
los poemas de Estio, tan personales, 
declaran impregnaciones de la gran poesia 
eterna. En los Sonetos es frecuente que 
la composicién comience rememorando 
algo admirable, delicioso, y ya pasado. 
Le llamaré “el bien perdido.” Sigue una 
pregunta que el poeta se dirige, y acaba 
con una constatacién, por lo general 
expuesta en varios versos, cuya mejor 
expresién se logra en la linea final. 

La idea queda cerrada y capturada en 
sonetos perfectos. Sonetos espirituales es 
de los libros mds atractivos de Juan 
Ramén, y muestra cémo su genio opera, 
dentro de las rigidas limitaciones im- 
puestas por el marco, tan inventivo y 
libre como en cualquiera de las otras 
formas escogidas para dar realidad a 
la inspiracién: romance, verso libre, 
cancién, prosa...El pensamiento poé- 
tico utiliza indistintamente estas formas, 
pues en cuanto encarna en ellas las 
confiere validez, y—por otra parte—la 
frustracién puede producirse en cual- 
quiera. 

Respecto a la peculiaridad sefialada 
en estos sonetos, alguna vez asi en Muro 
con rosa, la interrogacién aparece desde 
el primer verso, arrancando con brio 
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de dos silabas realzadas por la pregunta: 
“Sin ti, gque seré yo? Tapia sin rosa, / 
equé es la primavera?...” Aqui son 
dos las constataciones de lo que llamo 
“el bien perdido”: una, directa; metafé- 
rica la otra, para expresar plisticamente 
una misma intuicién: desvalimiento y 
pobreza del ser sin amor. Al propio tiempo 
el poema dice lo que es el amor, mos- 
trando su equivalencia en el término 
correspondiente de la imagen. 

En Retorno fugaz la _ interrogacién 
abre el soneto 


2Cémo era, Dios mio, cémo era? 

—iOh, corazén falaz, mente indecisa!— 
2Era como el pasaje de la brisa? 
eComo la huida de la primavera? 


Sin entrar ahora en un anilisis de- 
tallado de lo que significa estilisticamente 
esta cadena de interrogantes; limitan- 
dome a la construccién del poema, con- 
viene decir cuan adecuada es la variante 
a la intuicién. (El soneto quiere expresar 
la persistencia de la memoria junto a la 
vulnerabilidad del recuerdo.) Se trata 
de subrayar, desde el comienzo, la zozo- 
bra de quien busca dentro de si una ima- 
gen preciso y sdélo encuentra perfiles 
borrosos, diluidos, 0, mds bien, la sombra 
sin contornos precisos de lo que pre- 
tende aprehender con sangre y volumen. 

Algdn otro soneto—como Voz nueva — 
comienza y sigue con interrogantes, 
eslabonando las preguntas hasta llegar 
al verso final, también interrogativo. 

Nunca (segtin creo) ha sido estudiado 
este punto al comentar Sonetos espiri- 
tuales, y merece tenerlo en cuenta; la 
peculiaridad apuntada es util para dar 
realidad, de modo muy bello, a las 
emociones. Partiendo de esa pérdida 
cuya causa se ignora, con la sucesién 
y reiteracién de preguntas se sugiere el 
misterio; se crea y encarna en palabras 
una sensacién de misterio. Las repetidas 
preguntas estimulan la inquietud del 
lector; le fuerzan a participar en la 
creacién para responderlas, y a penetrar 
en la zona de sombra. 
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Este libro ha cambiado recientemente 
de nombre, y ahora se llama Sonetos in- 
teriores. Prefiero el antiguo titulo; acaso 
el nuevo matiza la significacién de los 
poemas, no tanto estrictamente “espiri- 
tuales”’ como “interiores” y esto por dos 
razones: en lo “interior” del ser se in- 
cluyen, ademas del espiritu, alma e 
inteligencia (los cincuenta y cinco sonetos 
se refieren también a lo corporal, a las 
sensaciones, y el término interior los abarca 
con mas precisién que el calificativo 
espirituales); también, como noté Diez- 
Canedo, estan escritos “de dentro a fuera,” 
desdefiando la brillantez y sonoridad 
caracteristica de los sonetos de siglos 
anteriores, especialmente los del Barroco 
y el Romanticismo. 

Obra importante, en la cual, sobre 
figurar varias piezas ejemplares, se 
utilizan con brillantez elementos y 
recursos que me limitaré a enumerar, 
dejando para otro lugar la tarea de 
exponerlos y comentarlos. Gracias téc- 
nicas como el empleo de rimas interiores; 
sonidos cooperando a la _ expresién; 
imAgenes en cadena; aliteraciones; im4- 
genes agotadas a lo largo de un soneto; 
puntillismo... Recursos como el ex- 
presar la sensacién en una imagen; 
combinar diferentes tipos de sensaciones 
para lograr impresiones de plenitud exis- 
tencial; variedad y novedad en el uso 
de las antitesis; enumeraciones y reitera- 
ciones ... 

En Sonetos espirituales emplea Juan 
Ramon con un de economia y 
vigor todos los procedimientos estilisticos 
hasta entonces emergentes en su obra; 
por eso es la culminacién de lo hasta 
entonces logrado. No son poemas “‘cons- 
truidos” sino crecidos; desarrollados 
desde el nticleo entrafiable; sometiendo 
movimiento, lenguaje e imdgenes al 
pensamiento poético. 


Estio, publicado en 1916, antes que 
Sonetos espirituales, es coetaneo de éste 
y jalén importante en el proceso evolu- 
tivo de la poesia juanramoniana. En él 
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no solamente se anuncia, sino comienza, 
la transformacién de esa poesia, inclinan- 
dose a una intelectualizacién mas despo- 
jada y ascética. Paralelamente a los 
Sonetos van surgiendo estos poemas— 
breves siempre; algunos muy breves— 
donde la concentracién es grande, exi- 
gente y honda la palabra, y acusado el 
propésito de crear el poema en libertad. 
El verso, es, por lo general, corto; el 
poema no pasa, en varios casos, de 
cuatro, seis, ocho lineas. El tema se 
expresa generalmente por medio de 
simbolos, menos transparentes que los 
de Platero y yo. 

Concentracién significa voluntad de 
decir m4s y mas entrafiablemente, re- 
nunciando a cualquier adorno, a todo 
artificio que no contribuya a aprehender 
lo esencial. He aqui cémo, tan densa- 
mente—y por la densidad parecerin 
arduos de entender al desatento—tan 
apretada y rigorosamente dard4 forma en 
pocas lineas a su intuicién de la creacién 


poética: 


Del cielo baja al corazén, 

como un pdjaro, el vuelo. 

La divina emocién 

lo hace volver—ioh inspiracién!— 
como un pdjaro, al cielo. 


Vemos, condensada, la teoria: el did- 
logo del poeta con su cielo, del que nace 
el poema. Sobre este ejemplo, sefialaré 
la presencia del simbolo; la utilizacién 
mds natural del simbolo; pues es la 
creacién poética la simbolizada, con 
rigurosa y suficiente exactitud, en esa 
alada comunicacién entre el hombre 
y el alto recinto de donde el impulso 
llega, si no nace en el corazén mismo; 
pues, con ambigiiedad estéticamente 
certera, nada decide el poema sobre este 
punto. 

La ambigiiedad es valiosa, pues al 
dejar en suspenso el problema del origen, 
de las fuentes, entrega a la imaginacién 
en brazos del simbolo y éste la trans- 
porta, abriéndola posibilidades que ni 
siquiera est4n apuntadas en el poema, 
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aunque las sugiera el desarrollo simbdlico 
del tema. 

La poesia de Juan Ramon ha registrado 
desde pronto una evidente tendencia 
simbdlica; ya noté cémo en Platero y yo, 
libro aparentemente nutrido de puras 
vivencias, esa inclinacién y corriente 
simbolista afiadia una dimensién mds a 
su resplandeciente lirismo. En Estfo la 
tendencia se instal6, por decirlo asi, 
en el corazén del poeta y desde alli rige 
y caracteriza la totalidad de la creacién. 
Simbolismo mds concentracién, dieron 
por resultado un tono diferente y la 
novedad explica el movimiento de sor- 
presa, tal vez desconcierto, producido 
en quienes confian hallar al artista con- 
vertido en plagiario de si mismo. El 
poeta declara superado el avatar romdn- 
tico: 


Alli queda, en un montén 
teatral, el romanticismo; 
fuerte, ahora, el corazén 
esté mejor y es el mismo. 


La superacién del romanticismo—lo tea- 
tral—supone, pues, correlativo fortale- 
cimiento del corazén, y en tal sentido 
un cambio; aunque, segtin lo indicado 
anteriormente, no en lo esencial. El 
corazén del poeta: “est&é mejor y es 
el mismo.” 

La expresién del amor—por ejemplo— 
es mAs depurada; mds inesperada; mds 
intensa. El lenguaje parece distinto por 
se acendra para fijar el cardcter y 
el matiz del sentimiento. El uso de pala- 
bras de significado multiple (ejemplo: 
“esencia” como equivalente a aroma y a 
ser) aporta al poema riqueza singular y 
una complicacién derivada de esa misma 
riqueza. La reflexién del poeta; la re- 
flexién previa, antecedente indirecto del 
poema, calé en estratos intectos, y fecun- 
da el verso, cargindolo de sugerencias que 
le dan un tinte misterioso. 

Si la apasionada busca de lo esencial 
prefiere aqui las formas simbdlicas el 
cambio es asimismo manifiesto en la 
seleccién del languaje, mds intelectuali- 


zado y conceptual que en los libros pre- 
cedentes. El ser y el mundo son los mis- 
mos, pero diferencias en la actitud, 
expresién y tono del lenguaje establecen 
entre las épocas una separacién que en 
lo sustancial no existe. 


Y llega en 1916 el punto crucial, mo- 
mento de la gran experiencia: el matri- 
monio con Zenobia Camprubi Aymar y 
el viaje a los Estados Unidos. Este viaje 
le desplaza por vez primera a nuevos 
horizontes. Con anterioridad, Juan Ra- 
mon vivié en diferentes lugares, incluso 
fuera de Espafia; pero el viaje a Francia 
lo fué para residir en un Sanatorio, el de 
Castel d’Andorte, en Le Bouscat, cerca 
de Burdeos, y no logré arrancarle a su 
mundo interior. 

Repasando los lugares de la pere- 
grinacién juanramoniana, y aparte el 
Moguer natal, tan importante y por 
tantas razones, vivié en Sevilla y Madrid; 
pasé temporadas en el campo castellano; 
unos meses en el sanatorio francés. 
Campo andaluz y campo castellano, 
con vislumbres de tierra francesa, y afios 
ciudadanos, parte de los cuales vivid 
en la Residencia de estudiantes madri- 
lefia, en la vida y trabajos de la institu- 
cién. Un mundo a la vez vasto y cerrado, 
tefiido en cualquier circunstancia por 
la invasora intimidad del poeta. 

El matrimonio alteraba la soledad del 
poeta e imponia otro signo a su vida. Por 
de pronto determiné el primero de sus 
grandes viajes y la toma de contacto 
con un mundo totalmente distinto del 
conocido; realidad extrafia, renuente a 
dejarse poseer por la transfiguradora 
personalidad de Juan Ramon. El Diario 
de un poeta recién casado registra a su 
manera, es decir, liricamente, las im- 
presiones de esa confrontacién con el 
ambiente insdlito. Confrontacién que 
pareceria una pugna en cuanto el poeta 
pretendiera incorporar la recién descu- 
bierta diversidad al orbe cerrado de su 
creacién; no precisamente negéndolo, 
pero situdndolo en situacién ancilar y 
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subordinada respecto al imperioso yo 
que lo asimilaba y utilizaba. 

El Diario es libro de vario y denso 
contenido; importante por diversas ra- 
zones. En primer término, la conviven- 
cia entrafiable con el mar; después, las 
notas rememorativas del viaje; por 
ultimo, el acendramiento de la expresién 
que alcanza sumo nivel de flexibilidad y 
hondura. Este nivel es plenitud que se 
mantendraé en las publicaciones sucesi- 
vas, alentado por incensante y nunca 
satisfecho de perfeccidén. 

No entenderd el Diario, ni acaso la 
obra de Juan Ramon, quien no tenga en 
cuenta la advertencia preliminar, firmada 
al regreso—el 3 setiembre 1916—, con- 
cluso el libro y listo para la imprenta. 
Mencionaré los pasajes més notables: 
“No el ansia de calor exético, ni el afan 
de ‘necesarias’ novedades. La que viaja, 
siempre que viajo, es mi alma, entre 
almas. Ni mds nuevo, al ir, ni mas lejos; 
mds hondo. Nunca mas diferente, mds 
alto siempre. La depuracién constante 
de lo mismo, sentido en la igualdad eterna 
que ata por dentro lo diverso en un 
racimo de armonfa sin fin y de reinterna- 
cién permanente.” 

Y esta declaracién decisiva; esta con- 
fesién reveladora: “El corazén, si existe, 
es siempre igual; el silencio, verdadera 
lengua universal jy de oro!, es el mismo 
en todas partes.’ Quiere decir la prima- 
cia del corazén frente al mundo; la 
resolucién de no dejarse afectar por el 
accidente interno, pues bajo la variacién 
y diversidad del espectéculo—amanecer, 
crepisculo—palpita una ley de unidad e 
identidad que el poeta pretende descu- 
brir. 

La convivencia entrafiable del poeta 
y el mar es, salvadas las naturales dis- 
tancias, como la convivencia entre el 
poeta y Platero. El mar en su inmensa 
plenitud es la suprema representacién 
de la naturaleza; latido y entrafia de 
ella; palpitante como un ser vivo. Junto 
al mar y con el mar el poeta se siente 
acompafiado por el rumor de la vida; 
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pero de una vida que le confirma en su 
egotismo, pues no es “otra,” sino un 
complemento del ser pensante al cual 
nunca se opone; ni siquiera para romper 
la soledad en cuyo laberinto habita 
hilando el lino de su poesia. 

En cuanto a las “apuntaciones” del 
Diario, baste notar su calidad de poema 
para distinguirlas de los recuerdos co- 
munmente acogidos bajo tal rétulo. 
No impresiones “‘liricas,”’ sino lirismo 
en torno a una impresién, un aconteci- 
miento, un destello. Poemas en prosa y 
poemas en verso donde las intuiciones 
del viajero encuentran su forma natural; 
la forma de su plenitud. Con singular 
arrojo el poeta reduce el objeto poético 
a una quintaesencia, destello puro de la 
intuicién, aprovechamiento de la veta 
creadora en su extremo limite de con- 
densacién y exigencia. 

Hay un milagro de concentracién 
lirica en el poema. Elimina la anécdota, 
la referencia al momento y a la situacién 
inspiradores para no dejar sino el vuelo 
de la inspiracién misma, hecha imagen, 
imdgenes plurivalentes, reuniendo en 
primoroso haz sus términos, como puede 
verse en la siguiente deliciosa composi- 
cién, titulada Giralda: 


Giralda, iqué bonita 

me pareces, Giralda—igual que ella, 
alegre, fina y rubia—, 

mirada por mis ojos negros—como ella—, 
apasionadamente! 

iInefable Giralda, 

gracia e inteligencia, tallo libre 

—ioh palmera de luz!, 

iparece que se mece, al viento, el cielo!— 
del cielo inmenso, el cielo 

que sobre ti—sobre ella—tiene, 

fronda inefable, el parafso! 


2Oscuridad, acaso? Poema radiante: 
torre, mujer, palmera, reunidas, fundidas 
y no confundidas en la representacién. 
Este ejemplo muestra cémo en una sola 
intuicién se agrupan diversas figuras, 
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cada una de las cuales provoca en el 
lector una excitacién concurrente al 
efecto total. 

La expresién—indiqué mds arriba—es 
de una pasmosa flexibilidad y libertad. 
¢Adénde podria llegarse después de 
alcanzar esta cima, esta nueva plenitud, 
tan distinta de la lograda en Arias tristes 
o en Sonetos espirituales? Seria error 
considerar el Diario como una meta; 
es el punto de partida para nuevas ex- 
ploraciones, para otra navegacién en la 
que, durante treinta afios, Juan Ramén 
Jiménez continuaria sus admirables des- 
cubrimientos. 

Pero contrar esta historia exigiria dema- 
siadoespacio. Imposible continuarla ahora. 
Resumiré en pocas lineas lo fundamental 
de la ulterior etapa creadora: se acenttia 
la conciencia “mistica” de la posicién 
del hombre en el mundo; retorno de 
los sentimientos juveniles en forma mas 
decantada y serena; fusién del poeta con 
la poesia, y sobre todo, de modo muy 
acusado, busca y anhelo de Dios. El 
padre Francisco Aparicio,’ el profesor 
Lépez Estrada,’ y yo mismo,‘ estudia- 
mos—entre otros—con algtin deteni- 
miento problemas, temas y estilos de la 
ultima manera juanramoniana. El lector 
interesado encontrar4 en los trabajos 
citados en nota andlisis y pormenores 
que aqui ya no puedo inelufr. 
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A DECADE OF SPANISH AMERICAN PROSE WRITING 


Luis Moneu1é 
Mills College 


If we were to judge by what we see 
people reading in the streetcars and on 
park benches, or by what we observe on 
inspection of the show windows of book- 
shops, it might be said that one of the 
most significant developments in Spanish 
American prose writing today is the art 
of translating foreign books.* This last 
summer, for instance, in Mexico City, 
riding the busses at the rush hours, I had 
the impression that most commuters 
were reading either the Spanish edition 
of a well known American monthly or 
other translations, particularly of novels. 
One, on which a film then showing was 
based, seemed to be extremely popular. 
Again, the windows of the bookshops 
were crammed with translations, from 
Hemingway to Simenon, from Sartre to 
Mickey Spillane. The book lists and ad- 
vertisements of Latin American pub- 
lishers confirm this impression. 

The Latin Americans have always read 
foreign literature, of course, but it seems 
to me that there is a significant new ele- 
ment in this matter today. In the past 
an élite read foreign works in the original 
language, especially if it were French, 
and translations—like all books—had 
small printings. Today there is a mass 
consumption and a mass production of 
translations. With the increasing literacy 
rate, French, English, American, and 
other foreign works, are now being read 
not only by the intellectuals, genuine 
or pseudo, but by tens of thousands of 
people in all walks of life, particularly in 
the great urban centers. Literary and 
cultural cosmopolitanism, for so long the 


* A paper read in the panel on Literature and 
the Arts at the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Council on Latin American Studies, Los 
Angeles, October 26, 1956. 


privilege of the few, may now be the 
commonplace of the many. True, for 
some this may consist of no more than 
the reading of foreign trash—and much 
trash is being tramslated—but for others 
it may mean the acquisition of real cul- 
tural assets from abroad. 

But, of course, we are more interested 
here in the recent developments in origi- 
nal prose writing by Latin Americans 
themselves. Let’s consider fiction first. 

Reviewing the novels published in 
Spanish America in the last ten years or 
so, one large group comes immediately 
to mind: the group of fiction works that 
under different labels—nativistic, in- 
dianist, agrarianist, social protest, and so 
on—continues the tradition of writing 
what Pedro Henriquez Urefia called 
“public service literature,” that is to 
say, instrumental literature. This type of 
novel has a long and honorable tradition 
in Spanish America from the publica- 
tion of the Periquillo sarniento at the 
dawn of Independence to our time. As 
indicated, there are currently different 
shadings within this group; it is a matter 
of refining the definition of the segments. 
Novels may deal, for instance, with the 
dissection of a political dictatorship; 
with the analysis of foreign and domestic 
systems of economic oppression; with 
exposés of the combine of Church, State, 
landowner, and other assorted villains 
exploiting the Indian peasant; with the 
breakdown of a revolutionary tempera- 
ment; with the life of a down-and-outer 
in a great city; with the disintegration of 
human personality under police torture; 
with the problem of how to organize, 
from elements of disparate racial and 
economic worlds, national, or even just 
individual attitudes; and with other 
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similar subjects, including those from the 
well established pattern of the long 
familiar genre of the novel of the Mexi- 
can Revolution. Recent novels and short 
stories by Miguel Angel Asturias, Au- 
gusto Céspedes, Luis Erro, Jorge Icaza, 
Mauricio Magdaleno, José Mancisidor, 
Mario Monteforte Toledo, José Revuel- 
tas, Manuel Rojas, Francisco Rojas 
Gonzdlez, Juan Rulfo, Gustavo Val- 
e4rcel, and many others, fall into this 
category. It is understandable that since 
the problems with which these novels 
deal—dictatorship, economic and racial 
injustice, grinding poverty—remain un- 
solved in their countries, Spanish 
American novelists should continue writ- 
ing about them. This is a type of novel 
whose parallel in United States litera- 
ture—In Dubious Battle or The Grapes 
of Wrath, for instance—appears quite 
dated (although Strange Fruit does not 
seem so these particular days). But when 
we read this type of work coming from 
the pen of a Latin American writer we 
must keep in mind the public service 
which it is attempting to perform. And 
we may note that its purpose—as the 
history of general literature shows us—is 
a legitimate aim of the novelist, pro- 
vided he does not forget that he is 
writing a work of art and not a “docu- 
ment” or a manifesto. Naturally, we 
must judge each of these novels on its 
own merits and not through an over-all 
view of the whole type or through the 
surfeiting number of its companions on 
the bookshelf. 

In a review of Spanish American prose 
published during the last decade, another 
large group of novels and short stories 
imposes itself on our attention: the 
group of fiction works which, in contrast 
to the novels of collective problems we 
have just considered, we might call 
novels of personal or individual prob- 
lems or experiences. To my mind some 
of the best Spanish American writing of 
the last years has been done in this 
genre. The Spanish American psycho- 
logical novel, the poetic novel, the in- 
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trospective novel, deal with Man with a 
capital M, with his spirit, his mind, his 
emotions, his dreams. It seems less 
“typical,”’ less picturesque than the col- 
lective problem novel, but it has the 
same validity in the complex of Latin 
American literature. Latin American 
man is Man before being Latin Ameri- 
can, white, red, black, mestizo or mulatto, 
rich or poor, Christian or pagan, and 
there are many writers in Latin America 
who in the freedom of creativeness have 
chosen to focus their attention on the 
substantive rather than the adjective. 
The novel and the short story which 
deal with man’s innermost being have 
increased in quantity in Spanish America 
in recent years, and the quality of a 
number of these works stands compari- 
son with the best contemporary psy- 
chological novels and short stories of any 
other language. Jorge Luis Borges’ El 
Aleph, Eduardo Barrios’ Los hombres del 
hombre, Norah Lange’s Personas en la 
sala, Carmen Géandara’s Los espejos, 
Juan José Arreola’s Confabulario, Edu- 
ardo Mallea’s La sala de espera, or Carlos 
Onetti’s Los adioses, to mention some 
recent examples, show qualities of 
imagination and understanding, of fan- 
tasy and sensitivity, that make them 
rewarding aesthetic experiences. Further- 
more, the very character of these novels 
and collections of short stories requires 
an excellence of style and form which is 
only too often slighted in other types 
of fiction. 

The two large groups of fiction works 
that I have briefly mentioned do not 
cover all the novelistic writing of present 
day Spanish America but they do in- 
clude the two main streams of recent 
publications. 

I don’t like to seem to be reading tea 
leaves, but if a good social-problems 
novelist became more proficient in the 
presentation of the psychology of his 
characters, or if a good psychological 
novelist became more interested in in- 
cluding in his work the social picture, we 
might get a Latin American Tolstoy. 


At present there are in each of the two 
large groups described some writers who 
touch somewhat on the other group’s 
preserves: for instance, Mallea, in those 
novels in which through analysis of the 
individual he tries to discover what an 
Argentinean is and from that to find 
out what Argentina is; but his novels of 
this kind are closer to being essays or 
philosophical dialogues than novels; or, 
on the other side, Monteforte Toledo, in 
the novels in which he attempts to dis- 
cover a bridge over the chasm that 
separates the Guatemalan Indian world 
and the Guatemalan “ladino” world; but 
his personages often seem much more 
didactic abstractions, or even stereo- 
types, than characters in imaginative 
fiction. 

Now this question of identifying and 
defining the Spanish American national 
psychologies brings me to the last type 
of prose production I'll have time to 
mention: the essay. In recent times it has 
been occupied overwhelmingly with this 
problem. Posited a few years ago for 
Argentina by Ezequiel Martinez Estrada 
in Radiografia de la Pampa and La ca- 
beza de Goliat, for Mexico by Samuel 
Ramos in El perfil del hombre y de la 
cultura en México, for Peru by José 
Uriel Garcia, Luis E. Valcdrcel, and 
Antenor Orrego among others, it has oc- 
cupied a number of “pensadores” such as 
Lizaso in Cuba, Benitez in Ecuador, 
Picén Salas in Venezuela, and Ardao in 
Uruguay. In the very recent years the 
most widely read works on the subject 
of Spanish American national character 
are perhaps—besides the sad Guatemala, 
las lineas de su mano by Luis Cardoza y 
Aragon, and the agonized El pecado 
original de América, by H. A. Murena, 
of Argentina—a series of monographs 
published under the leadership of Leo- 
poldo Zea under the general title of 
“México y lo mexicano.” 

There are, of course, many essays pub- 
lished in Spanish America on other 
subjects by writers of the excellence of a 
Jorge Luis Borges for example, but the 
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group and subject just mentioned is 
probably the most exciting. Within it, 
the Mexican essayists deserve particular 
attention. Starting from the same kind 
of philosophical position that has led the 
French existentialists to despair of man 
in a country which they see slipping 
fast from its former leading position, the 
Mexicans have reversed the field and in 
their analysis of Mexico and the Mexican 
they are able to see their country and 
themselves, fumbling perhaps, but ad- 
vancing nonetheless with a great aware- 
ness of selfhood towards a better life and 
an integrated culture. They look at them- 
selves and at Mexico with critical keen- 
ness and with love, with pride and with 
humor, and always with hope. La X en 
la frente by Alfonso Reyes, Zea’s Con- 
ciencia y posibilidad del mexicano and La 
filosofia como compromiso, Octavio Paz’ 
El laberinto de la soledad, Luis Villoro’s 
Los grandes momentos del indigenismo en 
Mézico, and a number of other books, all 
published within the last five or six 
years, might be better discussed here by 
a philosopher, an historian or a cultural 
anthropologist, but in a number of cases 
—Reyes, Paz, Cardoza y Aragén—they 
are the work of poets, and in all the cases 
cited they are written with such distine- 
tion, with such observation of concrete 
human traits, with such regard for 
shadings of feeling, with such perceptive- 
ness of linguistic expression, that they 
must be counted among the best literary 
prose coming out of Latin America 
today. 

To summarize: Spanish American 
prose writers, during the last decade, 
have been making available to a grow- 
ing public, through translations, the 
best (and, alas, the not so good) of 
foreign literature; in the thesis novel 
they have continued to expose the col- 
lective problems of their nations, classes, 
and groups; in the essay, they have 
examined the continental and national 
character and psychology; and in the 
novel of introspection they have delved 
into the inner spirit and fantasy of man. 
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Un estudio de la obra de Jaime Torres 
Bodet es casi imposible de realizar sin 
tomar en consideracién el grupo de escri- 
tores, o generacién, dentro del cual se 
orienté6.* Dicha perspectiva es la que 
seguramente preferiria el autor, ya que 
dijo: “De todas las clasificaciones que, 
al efecto, se usan, la menos artificial 
resulta, acaso, la que pretende reunir, 
en el marco de una generacién, los nom- 
bres, las pasiones y las obras que le 
interesan.’” 

La generacién a la que _ pertenece 
Torres Bodet toma su nombre de la 
revista literaria Contempordneos, que 
vié la luz en la ciudad de México por 
el breve periodo—como casi todas las 
revistas literarias mexicanas—de tres 
afios, periodo que se extiende de 1928 a 
1931. Sus editores—Torres Bodet, Ber- 
nardo Ortiz de Montellano y Bernardo 
Gastélum—lograron atraer las mejores 
plumas de la época, y por lo tanto la 
revista representa todo un periodo litera- 
rio en el desarrollo de la literatura mexi- 
cana. En los cuarenta y tres ntimeros 
de Contempordneos hallamos colabora- 
ciones de Xavier Villaurrutia, Gilberto 
Owen, Salvador Novo, José Gorostiza, 
Enrique Gonzdlez Rojo, Ortiz de Mon- 
tellano y, por supuesto, Torres Bodet. 
Si excluimos a Martin Gémez Palacio 
y a Carlos Pellicer, nacidos en 1893 y 
en 1897 y quienes no tuvieron nexos muy 
directos con el grupo, la generacién se 
extiende, cronolégicamente, desde 1899, 
en que nacieron Ortiz de Montellano y 
Gonzalez Rojo, hasta 1905, en que nace 
Gilberto Owen. 

La nueva generacién se formé en las 


* A paper read at the annual meeting of the 
University Center MLA, Atlanta, Georgia, 
October 30, 1956. 


aulas de la Facultad de Altos Estudios 
de la Universidad Nacional, en donde 
el horizonte espiritual se encontraba 
todavia saturado por el recuerdo del 
Ateneo de México. Aunque la Genera- 
cién del Centenario? habia sido para 
entonces desintegrada por la contrarrevo- 
lucién ce Victoriano Huerta y los movi- 
mientos militares que se le siguieron, 
todavia encontramos que predomina la 
influencia de algunas de las figuras que la 
habian animado. Los maestros que atraen 
a los jévenes escritores son, entre otros, 
Antonio Caso y Enrique Gonzdlez Marti- 
nez; el primero por su filosofia, por sus 
letras el otro. En las clases de estética del 
maestro Caso, junto a otro grupo de 
escritores de mayor edad, llamado humo- 
risticamente ‘“generacién de los siete 
sabios,’”* hallamos a la més joven promo- 
cién de aquel entonces: Pellicer, Goros- 
tiza, Gonzalez Rojo, Ortiz de Montellano 
y Torres Bodet. La influencia de otros 
ateneistas—Alfonso Reyes, José Vascon- 
celos—fué, tal vez, menos significativa 
que la de Caso y Gonzdlez Martinez. 
Hay que subrayar, sin embargo, que estas 
influencias, mds que en la obra literaria, 
se dejan sentir en el desarrollo intelectual 
y moral de estos jévenes. Oigamos a 
Torres Bodet, quien ha delineado estas 
influencias con precisién y economfa: 
“Nos encontramos ahora frente al desper- 
tar de una lueva literatura.... Las 
influencias anteriores que la norman se 
desprenden de la calidad de las tendencias 
que analizamos al hablar de Gonzdlez 
Martinez y de Antonio Caso, de Alfonso 
Reyes y de José Vasconcelos, ya que, sin 
que hayan sido, en verdad, los maestros 
de nuestra generacién, seria injusto no 
reconocer lo que sirvid—a los mas jé- 
venes—e] ejemplo de probidad intelec- 
tual de Gonzdlez Martinez, la leccién 
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de energia de José Vasconcelos y la sutil 
curiosidad de Alfonso Reyes’”’ (p. 25). 

De los ateneistas los ‘Contemporé- 
neos” aprendieron también, hay que 
agregar, a conocer la literatura universal. 
Vasconcelos les familiariz6 con el mundo 
literario de Romain Rolland y Tolstoi; 
la influencia de Gonzdlez Martinez se 
halla mas bien en sus conferencias sobre 
el simbolismo francés y sus traducciones 
y no tanto en su poesia original. Dichas 
conferencias sobre la poesia francesa 
son recordadas con beneplacito por 
Torres Bodet y otros escritores del grupo. 

De mayor importancia, en el desarrollo 
del estilo de los ‘Contempordneos,” 
puede considerarse la influencia de otro 
poeta mexicano: Lépez Velarde. De él 
nos dice Torres Bodet: “Al lado de 
Enrique Gonzdlez Martinez, en la re- 
daccién de Pegaso y, mas tarde, en los 
primeros salones de México Moderno, 
se distinguia la figura de Ramén Lépez 
Velarde. Muy inteligente, muy noble y 
de sensibilidad muy bien orientada hacia 
los mds agudos hallazgos del color y del 
gusto, los jévenes hallaron en él] las 
cualidades y los defectos que faltaban a 
Gonzalez Martinez ...la curiosidad de 
nuevas sensaciones, el deseo de una meté- 
fora mas original y plastica, el sentido del 
color y la voluptuosidad del tacto” 
(pp. 9, 10). De Lépez Velarde, hay que 
afiadir, los ‘““Contempordneos”’ rechazan 
—y aqui se distinguen de otros poetas 
de esa época—el acendrado mexicanismo 
que caracteriza a su poesia. 

Las primeras manifestaciones litera- 
rias propias del nuevo grupo de poetas, 
que con el tiempo habia de llamarse 
“Contemporaneos,” son las revistas Gla- 
dios (1916), Pegaso (1917) y San-Ev-Ank 
(1918), todas ellas publicadas todavia 
bajo el ala de los poetas consagrados. 
En la primera aparece Pellicer, y ya 
vimos que Torres Bodet participaba en 
la redaccién de Pegaso. En estas revistas 
—como también en Mérzico Moderno 
(1920-23) y en Falange (1922-23), 
publicadas bajo la influencia filoséfica de 
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Vasconcelos y la literaria de Gonzdlez 
Martinez y Lépez Velarde—los nuevos 
poetas todavia no manifiestan su inde- 
pendencia intelectual; aunque si es cierto 
que ya para 1918 habian organizado el 
nuevo “Ateneo de la Juventud,” aso- 
ciacién literaria que, como el nombre 
mismo indica, rinde homenaje a los 
ateneistas; si bien, Torres Bodet dice: 
“Podriamos citar, en primer término, a 
los jévenes que iniciaron, en 1918, el 
‘Ateneo de la Juventud,’ distinto del 
‘Ateneo de México’ en su constitucién 
y en buena parte de sus propdésitos esen- 
ciales. Este grupo, en el cual .. . figura- 
ban Carlos Pellicer, Martin Gémez 
Palacio, Bernardo Ortiz de Montellano, 
José Gorostiza y Enrique Gonzdlez 
Rojo, se encontraba concebido dentro 
de tal elasticidad que pudo subsistir 
sin oponerse a las libertades individuales 
de cada uno de sus miembros” (p. 28). 

Pronto, sin embargo, la nueva genera- 
cién se desprende de los atenefstas, 
logrando formar un grupo homogéneo, 
consciente de las nuevas inquietudes 
estéticas y literarias. Uno de sus pri- 
meros frutos, en donde ya se nota esta 
independencia, es la antologia Ocho 
poetas (1923). Pocos afios después, al 
unirseles Xavier Villaurrutia y Salvador 
Novo—que escribian en la revista Ulises 
(1927-28)—el grupo alcanza su mas 
alto nivel. La revista Contempordneos, 
de donde toma el nombre la generacién, 
es el resultado del esfuerzo literario de 
este valioso grupo de poetas de sensibili- 
dad afin. Su preocupacién es, esencial- 
mente, literaria; poco les interesa la 
politica, como tampoco les interesan 
los problemas sociales que la nacién 
trata de resolver en el campo de batalla 
o en las cfémaras parlamentarias. La 
excepcién aqui—y en esto se diferencia 
de los otros ‘‘contempordneos’”—fué 
Torres Bodet, aunque sus actividades 
en este sentido tuvieron lugar después 
de que el grupo se habia disuelto. Los 
“Contemporaneos” tampoco tratan, como 
lo hicieron los ateneistas, de imponer 
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a la juventud una disciplina intelectual 
nueva; su preocupacién es personal; 
su interés, la creacién de la obra de arte, 
o la eritica de la obra de arte; ese es su 
horizonte, que pocas veces abandonan. 
He aqui como justifica Torres Bodet 
ese despego: “Se ha acusado a nuestra 
literatura—nos dice—de separacién de- 
liberada—,deliberada?—de sus temas con 
lo que la vida del pais le ofrece. Se le ha 
reprochado su desencanto sombrio, su 
peligrosa aristocracia...Algunos han 
creido advertir en este decoro de los 
nuevos artistas de México un retorno a 
las doctrinas del arte por el arte. No con- 
tentos con advertirlo, han creido que 
revelarles su aparente descubrimiento 
era ya acusarlos de desorientacién, sin 
comprender que la mds deplorable de- 
sorientacién era la suya y que la belleza 
sirvid raras veces para arma politica 
sin perder algo de su adusta perfeccién” 
(p. 3). 

Si los “Contempordneos” no toman 


sus temas de la vida del pais zde dénde, 
pues, los toman? Como los escritores 
espafioles que se reunieron en torno a 
Ortega y Gasset y su Revista de Occi- 
dente, los “‘Contempordneos’’ son euro- 
peizantes; si la influencia sobre Ortega y 
su generacién emana principalmente de 


Alemania, la influencia sobre Torres 
Bodet y la suya proviene principalmente 
de Francia. De los poetas modernos 
franceses, dan preferencia a los que in- 
tegran el grupo de la Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise. He aqui una de las diferencias 
que separan a los ‘Contempordneos”’ 
de los ateneistas; éstos, como reaccién 
antimodernista, habian dejado de ver 
hacia Francia; los ‘“Contempordneos,”’ 
debido principalmente a Torres Bodet, 
vuelven a esa tradicién. Mas la influencia 
francesa no es exclusiva; la de otras litera- 
turas—inglesa, norteamericana, espafiola, 
italiana, hispanoamericana—aunque no 
preponderante, no deja de ser percep- 
tible; la norteamericana e inglesa se nota, 
sobre todo, en la prosa de Torres Bodet, 
Novo, Montellano y Villaurrutia. Los 
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“Contempordneos” buscan, para apagar 
su sed, “otros ejemplos—dice Torres 
Bodet—de prosa que los exquisitos 
de un Valle-Inclin, porosos o com- 
pactos de un Galdés o limitadamente 
personales de un Azorin. El conocimiento 
de la literatura norteamericana, que— 
con excepcién de Poe y de Whitman— 
habia permanecido inédita para los 
grupos anteriores a esta promocién, 
ha sido—para ella—de los resultados 
mas titiles’”’ (p. 27). 

Hay que tener presente que los “‘Con- 
tempordaneos,”’ aunque son europeizantes, 
no son los introductores del vanguar- 
dismo literario. Esas corrientes — ul- 
traismo, futurismo—son puestas de moda 
en México por los “estridentistas’— 
Maples Arce, Arqueles Vela, Quintanilla, 
German List Arzubide, Salvador Ga- 
llardo—grupo de escritores cuyas activi- 
dades persiguen fines distintos. Los 
“Contemporaneos” nunca _ disuelven, 
como los “estridentistas,” sus teorfas 
literarias y estéticas en opiniones polf- 
ticas o sociales; tampoco tienen, como 
ellos, nexos con la literatura de contenido 
social. Son, a pesar de la acerba critica 
contra ellos lanzada, fieles a su misién 
literaria y estética. 

Las acusaciones contra los ‘“Contem- 
pordneos” que mas se repiten son dos: 
que se hayan constituido en capilla her- 
mética, y que se hayan desligado de las 
corrientes nacionales. ‘““Excepto los 
audaces o de mayor personalidad— 
dice Francisco Rojas Gonzdlez—los ‘‘Con- 
tempordneos” actuaron con un dilettan- 
tismo tal, que no sdélo no lograron la 
originalidad, sino que tampoco embona- 
ron en la forma mexicana; ello impidié 
que su obra llegara a las mayorias, lo 
cual parecia satisfacerlos, segtin lo de- 
mostraban ostentando una superioridad 
real o fingida, de la cual sdélo una faccién 
brevisima pudo ufanarse. No obstante, 
no hay que negar el talento de cinco o 
seis, duefios de gran fantasia y fuerza 
creadora, cuya obra perdura y perdurard 
por sus altas calidades.’* Dicho herme- 
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tismo es, sin embargo, mds bien personal 
que de grupo. Evidente es que los mds 
destacados “‘contempordneos” son gran- 
des solitarios.* Algunos de ellos eran in- 
capaces de solidaridad. Jorge Cuesta, 
por ejemplo, hasta hacia gala de dicha 
falta de solidaridad. ‘Por el contrario— 
dice Wilberto L. Cantén—Torres Bodet 
ha probado que la solidaridad con el 
hombre, especialmente con el hombre de 
México, era la clave de un destino que 
hacia 1928 no se presentia, pero que ya 
gravitaba en su pensamiento. Al declarar 
que su grupo existia por una ‘involun- 
taria solidaridad’ expresaba cémo, mas 
all4 de una tentacién orgullosa que quizés 
le asediaba, la humanidad, la comunica- 
cién era la esencia de su espfritu.’’* 

A pesar de dicha soledad, el “contem- 
poraneo” se interesa en la critica. 'Tanto 
Villaurrutia como Ortiz de Montellano, 
Cuesta y Torres Bodet son excelentes 
criticos. Les interesa, sobre todo, la 
critica personal, como lo demuestra el 
libro Una botella al mar (1946),’ coleccién 
de cartas de Cuesta, Gorostiza, Torres 
Bodet y Villaurrutia, en las cuales se 
hace una critica confidential del libro 
Suefios (1933) de Ortiz de Montellano, 
critica solicitada por el autor en carta 
circular a sus amigos. Unos afios antes ya 
Torres Bodet y Ortiz de Montellano 
habfan demostrado su interés en el tema 
publicando aquél su Perspectiva de la 
literatura mexicana actual en 1928 y 
éste su Esquema de la literatura mexicana 
moderna en 1931, obras en las cuales sus 
autores ponen de relieve su interés en 
las corrientes y promociones literarias del 
momento. 

Hasta aqui las caracteristicas del 
grupo. Pasemos ahora a exponer, breve- 
mente, las aportaciones de los principales 
representantes de la generacién. 

Carlos Pellicer, como ya hemos dicho, 
no tuvo nexos muy directos con los ‘‘Con- 
temporaneos”’; podria, sin embaro, con- 
siderarsele dentro de la generacién, ya 
que pertenecié al “Ateneo de la Juven- 
tud.”” Cronolégicamente anterior a sus 
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compafieros (nacié en 1897), se adelanta 
también a ellos en definir un ideal plas- 
tico del paisaje; aunque empezé escri- 
biendo versos modernistas, bajo el 
influjo de Lugones y Santos Chocano, 
bien pronto se desliga de ellos. “‘Broté 
entonces a la superficie de sus versos— 
dice Torres Bodet—la mas hermosa de 
sus cualidades: esa especie de apoteosis 
salvaje de los sentidos en que su espiri- 
tualidad de hombre del trépico, al mismo 
tiempo, se viste y se desnuda” (p. 28). 

En Enrique Gonzdlez Rojo (1899- 
1939) ya encontramos a un poeta iden- 
tificado por completo con el grupo. A 
pesar de que murié cuando comenzaba a 
publicar lo mejor de su obra,’ lo que nos 
dej6 demuestra que desde temprano se 
interesé en las nuevas tendencias litera- 
rias. Sus poesias, que por lo general 
giran en torno a una idea oa un simbolo, 
son una mezcla de lo tradicional y lo 
novedoso, predominando lo iltimo. 

De mayor trascendencia en el desa- 
rrollo de la generacién es la obra de 
Bernardo Ortiz de Montellano (1899- 
1949), quien en 1921 da su primer libro 
de versos—Avidez—a la imprenta. Cuatro 
afios mas tarde aparece El trompo de 
siete colores, y en 1928 Red, poemas en 
prosa. En todos ellos encontramos una 
precisa observacién de la vida, lo mismo 
que la sutil fantasia que le caracteriza. Su 
obra posterior—Primer suefio (1931), 
Suefios (1933), Muerte de cielo azul (1937), 
Cinco horas sin corazén (relatos, 1940)— 
demuestra, como es evidente por los 
titulos, el interés en los temas onfricos y 
en la muerte.’ 

No podemos aqui trazar una apreciacién 
justa de la obra de Xavier Villaurrutia 
(1903-50), uno de los mas originales 
poetas y perspicaces criticos del grupo. 
Baste decir que su obra teatral, critica y 
poética ha tenido mayor influencia sobre 
las nuevas generaciénes que la de ningtin 
otro escritor ‘contempordneo.” Desde 
Reflejos (1926) hasta el Canto de pri- 
mavera y otros poemas (1948) el poeta no 
abandona los temas eternos: el amor y la 
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muerte. La misma preocupacidn se refleja 
en su teatro; sus Autos profanos (1943) 
son piezas teatrales cortas que versan 
sobre estas preocupaciones; en_ ellos 
ahonda en el analisis psicolégico de los 
personajes y en la presentacién de los 
conflictos morales que preocupan al 
hombre moderno. Algunos nos hacen 
recordar el teatro de Pirandello, del cual 
Villaurrutia fué traductor. Considérasele 
también como el mejor critico del grupo, 
juicio que podemos verificar en su libro 
Textos y pretextos (1940), en el cual ha- 
llamos un excelente estudio sobre Lépez 
Velarde, poeta que contribuyé a la forma- 
cidn del joven escritor. Debido a su capa- 
cidad critica y a su inquietud, Villau- 
rrutia logré dar expresién a estados de 
conciencia que por lo general no son 
percibidos por escritores que carecen de su 
extraordinaria visién. 

Al lado de Villaurrutia, en la redaccién 
de Ulises, colaboré otro escritor que habia 
de reunirse al grupo: Salvador Novo 
(1904— ). Con su estudio sobre La poesta 
norteamericana moderna (1924) y varias 
traducciones del inglés, lengua que Novo 
domina, logré despertar el interés en esta 
rama de la literatura de este pais. Durante 
su primer periodo, Novo cultivé la poesia, 
escribiendo, segin juicio de José Luis 
Martinez, ‘‘algunos de los mds hondos, 
sentidos y perdurables poemas amorosos 
de la lirica contempordnea” (p. 36). 
También ha cultuvado, como Villaurrutia, 
el teatro, el ensayo y la critica; ademas, se 
ha interesado en otra forma literaria ajena 
a los otros “contemporaneos”’: la crénica, 
género al que ha dado preferencia durante 
los ultimos afios. 

José Gorostiza (1901— ), en cambio, se 
ha dedicado por completo a cultivar la 
poesia. Su escasa produccidén, dos libros— 
Canciones para cantar en las barcas (1925), 
Muerte sin fin (1939)—y varias poesias en 
periddicos y revistas, todavia no colec- 
cionadas, es de gran valor debido tanto 
a la perfeecién de la forma—en la cual se 
notan reminiscencias de Géngora—como 
a la seleccién de los temas. La muerte y la 
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soledad son las dos grandes preocupa- 
ciones en torno a las cuales giran sus 
poesias, escritas en versos didfanos y 
llenos de emocién. Su M verte sin fin es un 
verdadero drama intelectual, a la manera 
de la poesia de Géngora y Sor Juana. Su 
obra, considerada como una de las mds 
profundas de nuestro tiempo, no ha 
logrado, desgraciadamente, traspasar to- 
davia las fronteras de su patria. 

Antes de pasar a discutir la obra de 
Torres Bodet citaremos, para completar 
el cuadro, a tres escritores también identi- 
ficados al grupo: Jorge Cuesta (1903-42), 
Gilberto Owen (1905- ) y Martin Gomez 
Palacio (1893— ). Cuesta, autor de una 
coleccién de Poestas, publicadas el afio de 
su muerte y prologadas por Ali Chuma- 
cero, es el antélogo del grupo. En 1928 
publicé la Antologia de la poesta mexicana 
moderna, en la cual recogié la produccién 
de los poetas que integraban el grupo que 
nos ocupa. Cuesta fué también un ex- 
celente critico, aunque peca de escrupu- 
loso y exigente.'° Gilberto Owen es, del 
grupo, el que menor huella ha dejado, a 
pesar de que ya para 1928 Torres Bodet le 
consideraba como una de las promesas 
mas seguras de nuestra generacién (p. 31). 
Su produccién se reduce a un volumen de 
poesias—Linea (1930)—dos novelas y uno 
que otro poema y alguna resefia en los 
periddicos y revistas literarias. Gémez 
Palacio, en fin, ha aleanzado mayor re- 
nombre como novelista que como poeta. 
Aunque comenzé escribiendo versos—A 
flor de la vida (1921)—pronto abandona el 
género para dedicarse a escribir novelas 
de tema social, con las cuales ha aleanzado 
cierto éxito. Su obra novelistica, sin 
embargo, rebasa las normas estéticas de 
los ““Contemporaneos.” 

éQué lugar, nos preguntamos, ocupa 
Jaime Torres Bodet dentro del grupo 
“Contempordneos”? De todos, es él 
quien ha logrado aleanzar, sin duda al- 
guna, mayor renombre, tanto en México 
como en el extranjero. No todo este re- 
nombre, por supuesto, es debido a su 
obra literaria. Mas, aunque no hubiera 
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alcanzado tan altos puestos en el gobierno 
de su pais (ministro de Educacién 
Publica, secretario de Relaciones Ex- 
teriores, embajador en Francia) asi como 
en el extranjero (Director General de la 
UNESCO) su obra poética, novelistica y 
de critica es suficiente para que se le con- 
sidere como a una de las mas destacadas 
personalidades entre los que cultivan las 
letras en México. 

Su formacién y desarrollo intelectual— 
tan bien trazados en su excelente auto- 
biografia, Tiempo de arena (1955)— 
tuvieron lugar en la Escuela Nacional 
Preparatoria y en la Universidad Na- 
cional, en donde se doctoré en filosofia y 
letras. A la temprana edad de dieciséis 
afios publicé sus primicias poéticas en el 
volumen Fervor (1918), en donde ya 
apuntan las caracteristicas que habia de 
perfeccionar en sus obras posteriores. Casi 
toda su obra literaria denota el interés—y 
mds que interés, predileccién—que el 
autor siente por la literatura francesa 
contempordnea. Ya en 1920 publica la 
traduccién de algunas pdginas escogidas 
de André Gide bajo el titulo Los limites del 
arte. Haber despertado entre sus com- 
pafieros el interés en la literatura francesa 
—interés que se habia eclipsado durante 
el perfodo de transicién entre los moder- 
nistas y los ““Contempordneos’’—es una 
de las mayores aportaciones de Torres 
Bodet a su generacién. 

Desde aquellos primeros aijios, la 
curiosidad intelectual de Torres Bodet no 
ha disminuido, como es evidente en sus 
libros mas recientes—Cripta (1937), Sone- 
tos (1949)—en los cuales también pre- 
dominan otras dos caracteristicas: su 
temperamento reflexivo y sus ansias de 
perfeccién, perfeccién a la cual se va 
acercando en cada una de las obras que 
salen de su pluma. ‘La renuncia—dice 
José Luis Martinez—a la embriaguez de 
los sentidos, y a los dones del mundo, la 
discreta melancolia, visibles ya en sus 
primeros poemas, se ha convertido en su 
ultimo libro—Sonetos—en un estoicismo 
moral, atin estremecido por un temblor de 
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lagrimas, expresado en un lenguaje de 
implacable perfeccién” (p. 34). 

Otra de las aportaciones de Torres 
Bodet al grupo “Contemporaneos,”’ y en 
general a la literatura mexicana, es su 
interés en la creacién de una nueva prosa. 
Sus novelas y relatos'—muchos de ellos 
publicados por primera vez en la Revista 
de Occidente de Ortega y Gasset—revelan 
las influencias de los modernos prosistas 
franceses—Giraudoux, Valéry Larbaud— 
uno que otro espafiol—Jarnés, Salinas—y 
algunos de lengua inglesa—Lawrence, 
Huxley. La prosa modernista, perfec- 
cionada en México por Manuel Gutiérrez 
NAjera, Amado Nervo y Luis G. Urbina, 
habia sido rechazada tanto por los 
atenefistas como por los escritores identifi- 
cados con la literatura de contenido 
social. Los ‘‘Colonialistas,” que tienen su 
desarrollo paralelo al de los ““Contempo- 
raneos,” imitan a los espafioles Valle- 
Inclan y Azorin. Torres Bodet y los 
“Contemporaneos,” como lo habian hecho 
los modernistas, vuelven las miradas 
hacia los prosistas franceses e introducen 
las iltimas técnicas, creando asi una prosa 
nueva, que habia de tener gran influencia 
sobre los escritores jévenes. Se podria 
creer que la prosa de los “Contempo- 
raneos,”’ y la de Torres Bodet en particu- 
lar, no es representativa de los escritores 
mexicanos. No es ése, sin embargo, el caso. 
A pesar de las influencias extranjeras, la 
prosa de Torres Bodet refleja las in- 
quietudes de los escritores mexicanos. 
“Su prosa—dice José Luis Martinez— 
Avida de descubrir lo misterioso poético, 
devuelve a la vida el tono de un paisaje, la 
escondida mistica de la espuma o el calor 
de un sentimiento, con las manos suaves 
de un estilo recatado y discreto: mexi- 
eano”’ (p. 200). 

Torres Bodet, por lo tanto, tiene un 
lugar prominente dentro de su genera- 
cién; sus contribuciones al desarrollo de la 
poesia y la prosa en México, lo mismo que 
su valiosa critica—con la cual did a 
conocer los nuevos valores entre los 
jévenes escritores—le han granjeado el 
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que se le considere como uno de los mds 
descatados hombres de letras, tanto en su 
pais como en el extranjero. En Francia se 
le ha reconocido su mérito; desde octubre 
de 1956 ocupa un sillén en la célebre 
Academia Francesa de Bellas Artes, el 
primer escritor hispanoamericano en 
recibir tal honor. 

A su labor como hombre de letras hay 
que agregar, por supuesto, sus impor- 
tantes actividades en el campo de la 
diplomacia y las relaciones interna- 
cionales. Aqui también, como en las 
letras, Torres Bodet ha demostrado que es 
un digno representante de la cultura his- 
panoamericana, y de las letras y diplo- 
macia mexicanas en particular. 


NOTAS 
1 Bodet, Perspectiva de la literatura mexicana 
actual, 1915-1928 (México, 1928), p. 2, n. 1. 
(Este optsculo también aparecié en Con- 
tempordneos, nim. 4, sept. 1928). 
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2Ver Luis Leal, ‘La Generacién del Cen- 
tenario,’’ Hispania, xxxvi1 (1954), 425-428. 

3 Ver José Luis Martinez, Literatura mexicana 
siglo zz, 1a parte (México, 1949), pp. 15-16. 
*En Hoy, nam. 628 (marzo 5, 1949). 

5 Ver Ramén Xirau, Tres poetas de la soledad 
(México, 1955). (Sobre José Gorostiza, Xavier 
Villaurrutia y Octavio Paz). 

* “Notas de relectura,’’ Letras de México, v 
(1946), 345-346. 

7 Ver resefia de Wilberto L. Cantén en Letras 
de Mézico, v (1946), 257-258, 271. 

8 El puerto y otros poemas (México, 1924). 
Espacio (Madrid, 1926). Romance de José 
Conde (México, 1939). Elegias, romances y 
otros poemas (México, 1941). 

* Ver J. M. Gonzdlez de Mendoza, ‘‘La obra de 
Bernardo Ortiz de Montellano,’’ Cuadernos 
Americanos, xiv1 (1949), 262-274. 

10 Ver Gilberto Owen, ‘“‘Encuentros con Jorge 
Cuesta,’’ El Hijo Prédigo, 111 (1944), 138. 

Los principales son: Margarita de niebla 
(1927). La educacién sentimental (1929). Proser- 
pina rescatada (1931). Estrella de dia (1933). 
Primero de enero (1934). Sombras (1937). Nact- 
miento de Venus y otros relatos (1941). 
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To say that Portugal has had little to 
offer in the way of theatre, and no sus- 
tained dramatic tradition, has become a 
commonplace.* Almost all critics of 
Portuguese literature, led by Fidelino 
de Figueiredo, have affirmed as much.! 
It is true that if one seeks only plays 
which will stand in favorable comparison 
with the best that was being produced 
at the time in other European literatures, 
one will find few Portuguese works 
which can compete. If one takes a long- 
range historical view, to single out those 
writers who have produced the master- 
works of European drama, Portugal will 
fare even worse. 

Interest in literature, however, is not 
confined wholly to masterpieces, fortu- 
nately for writers and public alike, not 
to mention critics and teachers. Ever 
since Gil Vicente laid the foundation for 
the national drama, there has been in 
each successive period a number of 
Portuguese literary figures devoting all 
or part of their talents to the writing of 
plays with results which not infrequently 
have significance within the. framework 
of the national culture. At least this 
significance can be claimed for the group 
of Portuguese writers devoting their 
attention to the drama today; and the 
theatre of at least one of their number, 
José Régio, is of the calibre to take an 
honorable place beside the best that 
other European dramatists are pro- 
ducing. 

The contemporary Portuguese play- 
wright, if he has the dramatist’s natural 
wish to see his plays produced, is apt to 
be disappointed: the two hurdles of 
production costs and governmental cen- 

*A paper read at the MLA meeting in 
Washington, December 27, 1956. 


sorship are formidable. As the cost of 
production has risen, the number of 
outlets for serious plays has diminished?; 
small experimental groups, both in 
Lisbon* and Oporto, have had an in- 
creasingly hard time keeping afloat.‘ In 
the end, the dramatist who wishes to 
have his work performed is forced almost 
inevitably to submit it to the Teatro 
Nacional, whose stage is not only sup- 
ported by the national government but 
rigidly controlled by the censorship of 
the same. Few are the plays regarded as 
sufficiently innocuous to be allowed to 
venture before the public.’ Time and 
time again the Teatro Nacional has 
fallen back on the classics, not out of 
choice, but out of despair at finding 
any new play among those submitted 
which fulfilled all the “extra-theatrical”’ 
requirements of the censor. That this 
censorship has had a stultifying effect, 
both for the Portuguese dramatist and 
the theatre-going public, has been widely 
recognized.® 

The majority of those writing for the 
stage are forced consequently to publish 
their work in lieu of having it produced; 
and so it is that the most vital plays 
written in Portugal during the last 
decade must be sought not in the theatre 
but in the bookshop.’ José Régio, speak- 
ing of the situation in connection with 
the publication of his own drama, may 
be said to speak for most of his fellow- 
dramatists as well, when he writes: 
. nfo classificando éle o seu teatro 
de teatro para ser lido, julga-o, porém, 
teatro que pode ser lido.’’* Not thédtre de 
fauteuil by choice, then, are most of the 
plays to be considered in this paper. 

The social drama of middle-class life, 
as exemplified by the successful plays of 
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Ramada Curto and Henrique Galvao, 
has shown great persistence on the 
Portuguese stage. The published theatre 
of Joio Gaspar Simdées,’ while still fall- 
ing within this general classification, 
may be seen as an attempt to escape, 
or at least to enlarge the horizons of, the 
type. In “Jantar de Familia” Simdes 
tellingly conveys, in a contemporary 
Lisbon setting, the emptiness of bour- 
geois conventions and the corrupting 
force of money. In “Tem a Palavra o 
Diabo” the dramatist attempts in a very 
hard middle-class milieu to make the 
Devil a kind of “raisonneur” but the 
device is awkward. “Uma Mulher sem 
Passado,” set in 1914, is concerned with 
the return of a woman with her new 
husband to her sister’s home in the small 
town in Portugal which she was forced 
to leave years before because of rumors 
linking her to her brother-in-law. But 
her brave attempts to scout the past 
come to grief. 

Pierre Houreade has noticed the 
didactic note which often pervades 
Simoes’ plays and which at times gives a 
somewhat old-fashioned air to characters 
and situations purportedly present-day.'° 
In all his plays Simdes is preoccupied 
almost to the point of obssession with the 
problem of sincerity: a quest for this 
imponderable forces Catucha, heroine of 
“Jantar de Familia,” and Rafael, in 
“Tem a Palavra o Diabo,” to break 
harshly with their families, and it is, in 
reverse, a lack of sincerity on the part 
of the prodigal sister of “‘Uma Mulher 
sem Passado” that wrecks her life. Best 
constructed of this trio is “Jantar de 
Familia.” The dialogue of all is realistic 
and lively. 

Alexandre Babo in his one published 
play, Hd uma Luz que se Apaga," also 
moves within the same general frame- 
work of the realistic middle-class comedy 
of manners. The foibles of fashionable 
social life are held up to the scorn which 
they doubtless deserve but to which 
they have been subjected perhaps too 
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frequently. The main interest of the 
piece derives from the impact which 
imminent death has on the frivolous 
life of the mother and those who sur- 
round her. The dramatic effect is weak- 
ened by the seemingly interminable 
background explanations of the father 
in the last act. 

More original have been the attempts 
in the field of tragedy. Alves Redol, 
author of a number of novels of social 
implication, most notably the trilogy 
Ciclo Port-Wine, has also written a 
social tragedy entitled Forja. This is a 
stark tale of rural folk, set in “uma 
aldeia qualquer, junto a qualquer serra 
de Portugal.’’” The father, a blacksmith, 
forces two of his four sons to toil out 
brief lives over the searing forge of the 
title. The other two sons are saved 
through the intervention of the mother. 
One she inspires to flee; the other she 
manages to save only by killing the 
father. This murder provides the justi- 
fication for the quotation from Aeschylus 
with which the author has prefaced his 
tragedy: ‘“‘Love turned to hatred in the 
heart of a woman is more ferocious than 
in man or brute.” From Greek tragedy 
is borrowed as well the use of the chorus, 
which sets the dramatic tone at the 
beginning of each of the three acts. This 
is accomplished in part through solemn, 
prophetic chants, in part through the 
color of the robes worn. 

The trenchant dialogue of the family, 
however, is generally free of literary 
reminiscence, and attains great power in 
the final scene between the mother and 
father, the latter evoking with anguish 
the terrible poverty of his youth as 
background for his course of action, and 
the former telling of her equally terrible 
disillusionment in him as husband. One 
cannot help feeling that all the essential 
tragedy is here, and that Alves Redol 
would have produced an even stronger 
work had he omitted the trappings of 
classic tragedy." 

Jorge de Sena, better known as poet 
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and critic, has made one significant 
contribution to drama in the form of 
historical verse tragedy, O Indesejado." 
The uniqueness of this work in Portu- 
guese literature has been pointed out by 
Joio Gasper Simdes: no other contem- 
porary writer has written a tragedy in 
verse, and no other writer of any period 
has devoted a play to Anténio, Prior 
do Crato.'® Sena’s play unfolds the un- 
happy history of this prince from the 
time of his triumphant arrival to claim 
the throne in Lisbon in 1580 to his death 
as an indigent pretender near Paris 
fifteen years later. Intervening acts show 
him in the Azores and in London. His- 
torically, Anténio was defeated by the 
power of Phillip of Spain. While this 
fact is explicit in the play, the real tragedy 
here concentrates mainly within Anténio 
himself. In his own mind, from the outset 
and ever-increasingly, he is O Indesejado; 
despite all, O Desejado remains Sebastiao. 

It is no small tribute to Sena’s powers 
as poet and playwright that he creates 
tragedy from so unpromising a character. 
There are scenes in which the verse (un- 
rimed hendecasyllables) attains great 
formal beauty, as at the end of Act I, 
when a chorus echos Anténio’s: ‘““Morrem 
também os que o Destino esquece?!’’® 
The high point of the tragedy, however, 
comes in the final act when accompanied 
by his one remaining follower, Anténio 
goes through a phantom rite of corona- 
tion as his last act before death. 

In a rewarding ‘‘Post-facio” Sena ex- 
presses his artistic intent in writing O 
Indesejado, his concept of tragedy (“a 
representagéo simbdélica de uma crise 
dialética’’),!” some of his reasons for at- 
tempting to rehabilitate tragedy in verse, 
and related matters. He makes it emi- 
nently clear that O Indesejado is intended 
primarily for the stage. 

A historical play, but in prose, is 
El-Rei Sebastido by José Régio."* The sub- 
title “poema espectacular,” must not be 
overlooked, however. The play is a poem, 
in the sense that it is concerned with the 
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poetic reality of Sebastian, and a specta- 
cle, in accordance with Régio’s concept of 
the theatre as a complex of the arts.'® 

Sebastian is presented at one of the 
dramatic moments of his career, when 
he is reaching the decision to embark on 
his ill-starred African campaign. Act I, 
set in the palace at night, opens with dire 
warnings spoken by mysterious voices off- 
stage, but the act is dominated by the 
young king’s mania for heroic exploits 
and his belief that he is the elect of God to 
accomplish them. Act II, set in the palace 
by day, is dominated by the voice of 
reason: the vain attempts of the Dowager 
Queen and elderly counsellors to make 
Sebastian see that his scheme, however 
well-conceived, is beyond the limited 
capabilities of the country. Sebastian 
reserves a sympathetic ear only for the 
heroic prophecies of Simdo, a popular 
seer known as “O Sapateiro Santo.” Act 
III, set at night, reveals Sebastian in a 
fit of introspection, analyzing his weak- 
nesses to Simao. The latter then reveals 
to the king his glorious future in legend, 
and as he speaks, scenes from the Battle 
of Alcazar-Kebir are seen through a 
curtain opened in the background. The 
climax of the play comes when a shining 
knight emerges from the battle and 
Sebastian goes to embrace him, his own 
legendary figure of the future. All of this 
scene, which may be interpreted merely 
as a dream, vanishes, and Sebastian 
resolves to set about immediately to pre- 
pare his expedition. 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of 
this play is the way in which the two 
Sebastians, historical and legendary, are 
fused. On the one hand one sees the 
insanely foolish young king, weak in 
mind and body, deaf to all words but 
those of flattery, without concern for the 
welfare of his realm —‘‘o exacto Roi 
Fainéant,” as Aquilino Ribeiro recently 
characterized him.2° On the other hand, 
one glimpses the figure who, through a 
strange chance, was to become legen- 
dary—a prince who died for glory, to 
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become the hope of a subjected nation 
and of suffering people. These two Régio 
has united in the brilliant synthesis of the 
battle scene. 

In Jacob e o Anjo,” staged in Paris in 
1953, Régio has used the Biblical struggle 
of his title as a point of departure to write 
a fantasy of great power. In this play the 
dramatist again shows his keen sense of 
the theatre as spectacle and draws on the 
other arts, especially ballet and music, 
with masterly effect. 

In his most recent drama, A Salvagéao 
do Mundo,” Régio presents the adventures 
in governing of the well-intentioned 
young ruler of an imaginary present-day 
kingdom. In this play alone Régio seems 
often to be unmindful of a_ possible 
audience, for it is excessively long, and 
the extended speeches, especially those 
of the political leaders, are tediously 
repetitious: each is allowed to damn him- 
self and his party at great length. The 
best realized scenes are those set in a 
tavern of the workers quarter (called 
“Bairro da Morte-em-Pé’’!) where the 
king has been taken incognito in search 
of a better understanding of his people. 
The collection of characters presented in 
the tavern, some of them rogues but most 
of them simply unfortunates, is very well 
drawn. The treatment of characters of 
this type seems to hearken back to the 
theatre of Anténio Botto, whose ex- 
tremely able play, Alfama, Régio con- 
siders to be a landmark of Portuguese 
drama.” 

In the last act of A Salvagio do Mundo 
the king returns to his palace in time to 
foil a coup d’état and to install his new 
ministers from the people. Most promi- 
nent among these is a man called simply 
“‘o Profeta,” who preaches a new variety 
of Christianity. One can hope that Regio 
will write other plays which give him oc- 
casion to deal further with the lower 
classes of the city. 

Poet, writer of short stories, diarist, 
Miguel Torga has also written several 
plays of real interest, ranging from Terra 
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Firme,™ a realistic drama of rural folk 
which was staged in Coimbra, to the 
contemporary Biblical farce O Paratso.** 
The Paradise in the latter play is a 
casino**® from which Adam and Eve, a 
fashionable young couple, are ejected, 
for the classic reason, and with no more 
than their evening clothes and wits to 
help them make their way in the world. 
With the aid of Liicio, “O Amigo Provi- 
dencial”’ (the Devil) and Gabriel, elevator 
man at the Casino and also a night watch- 
man (probably symbolizing the clergy), 
they have managed, by Act ITI, to set up 
a comfortable house where are employed 
two of the common people introduced in 
Act I. But all is not well in this household: 
Adam regrets Paradise; the two sons, 
Cain and Abel, are under the influence 
of Liicio and Gabriel, respectively; and 
Licio has further compromised the good 
name of Eve, though actually she resists 
his advances. The real villain of the piece 
is Gabriel, who is shown to be a hypocrite, 
and who finally makes of Abel such a 
self-righteous bigot that, after wheedling 
the family property out of his ailing 
father, he attempts to drive his brother 
from the house. When at this juncture 
Cain slays him, one can hardly be very 
sorry. After this turn of events, Liicio 
says this was not the ending he had 
planned and Gabriel, bewailing the use- 
lessness of his efforts, puts out his lantern 
(Faith). 

Converting the Biblical story into a 
modern farce, Torga has given himself a 
rare opportunity to shoot at some 
favorite targets: the exploitation of the 
poor, the discrimination shown by the 
Church in favor of the privileged of this 
world, tyranny in any form. All of these 
have to do in one way or another with 
abuses of power, concerning which Liicio 
remarks: “A moral do poder, por mais 
voltas que se lhe dé, 6 sempre opressiva e 
limitadora.”” Whether Torga wrote this 
play for production or not, it is quite 
safe to predict that it will not be staged 
in Portugal in the forseeable future. 
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In Sinfonia* Torga has presented his 
beliefs in more direct form. The poet of 
the play incarnates the Romantic con- 
ception of his kind: he is prophet and 
seer, but in this case what he foretells is 
the purifying revolution. In and out of 
prison, living in deepest poverty, old and 
sick, he still keeps his faith in humanity 
and in art. This faith he tells through the 
moving symphonic poem around which 
the play is built. The picture of suffering 
humanity is enlarged through the prison 
scene of Act I and the tavern scene of 
Act III. 

While Sinfonia is unquestionably litera- 
ture with a mission, it is prevented from 
falling to the level of mere propaganda by 
the larger concerns of Torga. The pro- 
tagonist is concerned with the fate of 
poetry as well as with that of humanity. 
Stanzas such as the following keep the 
long poem in the play, for example, from 
fitting neatly into the category of doc- 
trinaire verse: 


Morre o poema, se disse 
Tudo o que tinha a dizer; 
Mas fica sempre a viver 

A beleza do poema 

Que é tal qual um teorema 
Com solugées a nascer.** 


From this brief examination it must be 
apparent that there has been no lack of 
interest in writing plays in Portugal in 
the last decade, in spite of the barriers to 
production. The writers whose plays 
show the widest range and the richest 
perception are the two poets, Miguel 
Torga and José Régio. Régio especially 
possesses real dramatic originality, as 
was recognized even by certain critics in 
Paris when his Jacob e 0 Anjo was pro- 
duced there.*° 

In a period of restrictions on the stage, 
théatre de fauteuil can perform the val- 
uable functions of keeping the theatrical 
tradition alive in literary circles and of 
helping to educate the reading public in 
the ways of drama. Undoubtedly the 
plays published in Portugal during the 
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period in question have served in both 
these important capacities. 


NOTES 


1 For example, in his Caracteristicas da Littera- 
tura Portuguesa (3rd ed.; Lisboa: Teixeira, 
1923) pp. 11, 27-31. For a more recent critical 
examination see Andrée Crabbé Rocha ‘‘Pré- 
sence et Absence du Thédtre Portugais,”’ 
Bulletin d’Histoire du Théatre Portugais, tv 
(1953), 49-74. 

2T was reliably informed that even the out- 
moded and dilapidated Teatro Vitéria in 
Lisbon could not be rented for less than eighty- 
five contos, roughly three thousand dollars, per 
month. 

3 One new group, known as the Teatro d’Arte, 
has appeared in Lisbon within the last year. 
Interested mainly in contemporary foreign 
drama in translation, this group has presented 
Graham Greene’s ‘‘The Living Room’”’ and 
Garcia Lorca’s Yerma, and has printed a 
Portuguese text of each to sell separately at 
nominal cost. 

* Herndfni Cidade has pointed out some of the 
difficulties confronting the dramatist in Por- 
tugal in his article ‘‘Portuguese Literature in 
the Last Twenty-five Years, 1v: The Novel and 
Theater’, Books Abroad, xxvii (Spring, 1954), 
155-158. 

5 See William H. Roberts, “Notes on the Re- 
cent Portuguese Theatre”, Hispania, 
(May, 1955), 205-209 for this aspect of the 
Lisbon stage, and for plays staged between 
1952 and 1954. 

® See Luiz Francisco Rebello, ‘‘Cinquenta Anos 
de Teoria e Prdética do Teatro em Portugal’’ 
and Jorge de Sena, ‘‘Sobre a Crise do Teatro em 
Portugal’’, both in O Coméricio do Pérto, Oct. 
25, 1955. In his collected reviews, Pdteo das 
Comédias (Lisboa: Atica, 1947), Luis Forjaz 
Trigueiros also has a number of pertinent 
remarks to make on this subject. A recent 
account from an official quarter, Francisco 
Ventura, Teatro Portugués. Algumas sugestées 
para o seu renascimento (Lisboa: Castor, 1956), 
a report submitted to the Uniio Nacional, 
would indicate that some relaxation in censor- 
ship at the Teatro Nacional is contemplated. 

7 The only important exception which could be 
discovered is Régio’s Benilde ou a Virgem-Mae, 
produced at the Teatro Nacional and pub- 
lished as Volume 11 of Régio’s plays (Pérto: 
Livraria Portugflia, 1947). 

8 ““Post-facio,”” Primero Volume de Teatro 


(Pérto: Imprensa Portuguesa, 1940), p. 160. 

* His Teatro (Lisboa: Livraria Popular, 1953) 
contains the three plays discussed. 

10For a detailed consideration of Simées’ 
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theatre see Hourcade’s criticism in the Bulletin 
des Etudes Portugaises, xvii (1953), 239-242. 
" Hd uma Luz que se Apaga (Pérto: Imprensa 
Portuguesa, 1951), with a foreword by José 
Régio and a jacket banner proclaiming 
‘‘Recusada pelo Conselho de Leitura do Teatro 
D. Maria IL’”’ (Teatro Nacional). 

2 Forja. Tragédia (Lisboa: Grafica Lisbonense, 
1948), p. 11. 

13See the very thoughtful review of Joao 
Pedro de Andrade in Seara Nova, xxvit (1949), 
144-145. 

“0 Indesejado (Anténio, Rei), Tragédia em 
quatro actos, em verso (Pérto: Cadernos das 
Nove Musas, 1951). The author reveals in a 
note, p. 149, that he wrote the play largely in 
1945. 

16 “Critica Literaria,’’ Didrio Popular (Lis- 
bon), Feb. 13, 1952, p. 5. 

16 Sena, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 

Tbhid., p. 126. 

18 El-Rei Sebastido. Poema espectacular em trés 
actos (Coimbra: Atlantida, 1949). 

19See the ‘‘Post-facio”’ cited in Note 8, pp. 
145-163. 

20 Principes de Portugal (Lisboa: Livros do 
Brasil, 1952), p. 176. For an indignant review 
regarding Régio’s portrayal of Sebastian, see 
Joio de Castro Osério in Ocidente, xxx1x 
(1950), 89-92. 

21 Jacob e o Anjo. Mistério em trés actos (2nd 


ed.; Vila do Conde, Portugal: Edigdes ‘‘Ser,?’ 
1953). Adolfo Casais Monteiro speaks of this 
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play as Gnica grande criagéio teatral que 
tivemos depois de Frei Luiz de Sousa’’ in an 
interview entitled ‘“‘Meio século de literatura 
portuguesa,’’ Seara Nova, xxrx (1951), 541. 
22.4 Salvagéo do Mundo. Tragicomédia em trés 
actos (Lisboa: Inquérito, 1954). 

23 See Régio’s article opinido sdébre o 
Nosso Teatro,’”’ Ler, x1x (Oct. 1953), 1. Alfama 
is published in As Comédias de Anténio Botto, 
11 (Lisboa: Romero, n.d.) 

* For a review of this and one earlier play of 
Torga, Mar (1941) see Manuel Tanger, “O 
Teatro de Miguel Torga,”’ O Comércio do Pérto, 
Nov. 8, 1955, p. 6. 

23Q Paratso. Farsa (Coimbra: Coimbra 
Editora, 1949). A French translation of this 
play, Le Paradis, by Andrée Crabbé Rocha, is 
reported to have been published, also in 
Coimbra. 

26 In order to realize the measure of scorn 
implied in this choice, one must know Torga’s 
sentiments on the casino, as expressed in his 
Diario, v. ur (2nd ed.; Coimbra: Coimbra 
Editora, 1954), p. 112. 

2 Torga, O Paraiso, p. 53. 

2% Sinfonia, Poema dramdético em quatro actos 
(Coimbra: Coimbra Editora, 1947). 

29 Tbid., p. 47. 

5° See the article cited in note 5 and also B. da 
S. Vidigal, ‘‘Contemporary Portuguese Writ- 
ing” in H. V. Livermore et al., Portugal and 
Brazil (London: Oxford Press, 1953), pp. 
139-145. 


RECENT NOVELS OF SPAIN: 1936-56 


Knapp Jones 
Miami University 


“Recent” is relative, but a logical start- 
ing point for a look at the output of 
novels from Spain might be after the 
overthrow of the monarchy, when Fran- 
cisco Franco was making his bid for 
dictatorship.* On July 17, 1936, regi- 
ments from Spanish Morocco were flown 
to the mainland to begin a struggle that 
lasted three years. On one side were 
Franco and his German and Italian allies, 
variously referred to as Nationalists, 
Falangists, Fascists, Carlists, and Rebels. 
Opposed to them were the government, 
Republicans, Loyalists, Reds, Anarcho- 
Syndicalists, Popular Front, U.T.G. (So- 
cialist Union), and the two Trades 
Unions, C.N.T. and P.O.U.M. 

On March 29, 1939, Franco’s National- 
ists captured Madrid. One of his first 
acts was to establish censorship. Book- 
stores in the capital were ordered closed 
for a week so that all subversive titles 
might be cleared from the shelves. 
Thousands of these confiscated volumes 
were later shipped to America in exchange 
for needed dollars. Among the books 
banned as too dangerous for the minds of 
Franco’s followers were most of Galdés’s, 
and all but one of Baroja’s. One English 
visitor to Spain reported that his per- 
sonal copy of the seventeenth-century 
Life of Santa Teresa was seized at the 
frontier, suspected because it antedated 
the birth of the Republic. In May 1939 
the patio of the University of Madrid was 
the scene of a general book burning. 

Franco forbade the sale of everything 
printed in languages other than Spanish, 
even condemning Basque and Catalan 
works, but making an exception for 
Italian books printed after 1923, Portu- 


* Based on a paper read at the Univ. of 
Kentucky Language Conference, April 24, 1953. 


guese titles after 1926, and German 
publications later than 1932. Local print- 
ing was controlled by supplying stock 
only for the work of writers who followed 
party precepts and propaganda. One 
uninspired author, Ernesto Giménez Ca- 
ballero, had fifteen different books printed 
in 1939, and seventeen more announced 
“en prensa’”’ for the following year. When 
a new edition of The Academy Dictionary 
appeared, its publisher found it expedient 
to preface it with flowery praise for ““New 
Imperial Spain.” Of course, the works of 
any of the Spanish writers who had fled 
to France, Mexico, or Argentina were 
completely unacceptable. So stringent was 
the ban that the New York Post Office 
after April 11, 1940, refused to accept for 
transmission to Spain any printed matter 
not accompanied by an official Spanish 
permission to import. 

Restrictions have not entirely disap- 
peared even yet. Torcuato Luca de Tena, 
returning to life a sixteenth-century 
adventurer in La otra vida del capitdén 
Contreras (Barcelona, 1953), as a device 
to contrast present conditions with those 
of 350 years ago, did not dare find faults 
in the entrenched institutions of today. 
He explained that if he attempted to 
criticize frankly, censorship would silence 
him. Another novelist, noted for sensitive 
writing, apologized privately to me for his 
watered-down production. Only that sort 
was being accepted for publication, he 
said. Established writers had to conform 
to the new conditions or flee their home- 
land. 

Pio Baroja was too old to start again 
elsewhere. In order to remain in Spain, 
that staunch old Basque wrote an anti- 
Semitic volume and then turned to inof- 
fensive Memorias. Such novels as he 
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published avoided current problems. El 
laberinto de las sirenas (1948) is a fantasy, 
while the very title of Los enigmdticos 
(1951) reveals its uncertainty. His “Strug- 
gle for Life’ Trilogy is still banned. 

Concha Espina, too, ceased to be the 
fierce champion of causes. Her mild El 
mds fuerte (1948) deals with the simple 
life of a Spanish lawyer, and Un valle en el 
mar, though it won the 1950 Cervantes 
prize, is sentimental and unprovocative. 

But the making of books in Spain did 
not end. First came a flood of novels and 
fictionalized histories of the Civil War, 
more accurately classified as propaganda 
than literature. A study of them, too 
long to be included here, would be il- 
luminating. 

As the months passed and Franco’s 
government felt surer of its strength, 
restrictions were relaxed. Novels began to 
appear about people, not causes. Publish- 
ing houses increased in number from 400 
in 1940 to 700 today, and writers, seeing 
possibilities for publication, started turn- 


ing out manuscripts. 

Then began the Tremendismo move- 
ment. Derived perhaps from the excessive 
use by the poet Zubiaurre of the word 
“tremendo,”’ it got into the critical jargon 
to apply to anything important, especially 
something trying to be forceful and 


violent. The novelist Elena Soriano 
defined it as ‘“‘megalomania de lo ho- 
rrendo.” Novelists saw how successfully 
Cela had piled action on action, and blood 
on blood in La familia de Pascual Duarte 
(1942), with intent to shock. His tech- 
nique found many followers. John Rust, 
in an unpublished study, considers Cela’s 
La colmena (1952), Sudrez Carrefio’s 
Las tiltimas horas (1949) and Zunzunegui’s 
La vida como es (1954) outstanding ex- 
amples of Tremendismo. 

Zunzunegui is one of the earliest of the 
writers that might be called “recent.” 
Born in Bilbao in 1901, he has been writ- 
ing long enough to get into the histories 
of literature, and therefore will be only 
briefly discussed here. His earliest novel, 
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Chiripi (1931), the only football novel 
ever written in Spain, and his short 
stories taking place in the estuary of 
Bilbao, appeared before the Civil War. 
His second novel, Chiplichandle (The 
Ship Chandler), would have been pub- 
lished in 1939 had not the war reached 
Bilbao that year. Under similar circum- 
stances, manuscripts and plates of three 
novels by Concha Espina were destroyed. 
Luckily Zunzunegui rescued his manu- 
script before taking refuge in the Mexican 
Embassy. It was printed in 1940 in 
Madrid. 

The author decided to suppress his next 
attempt, written in Santander, and 
called, prophetically, No queremos re- 
sucitar, but 1943 saw the publication of 
jAy . . . estos hijos|, covering events from 
1906 to 1938, when the “glorious national 
armies’ captured Bilbao. It is so scrupu- 
lously documented in its study of the 
Bilbao millionaire Luis Larrinaga that 
its pace is slow. Its consciously artificial 
vocabulary also makes it obscure. 

Next came what many used to con- 
sider Zunzunegui’s masterpiece, El barco 
de la muerte (1946), about rich Alfredo 
Martinez, who returns from America 
and buys the business of a deceased 
undertaker. Such a step shocks many, 
including his sister Andrea, until she 
realizes how profitable it may prove. But 
when an epidemic makes his business 
boom, the angry townsfolk attack him 
and burn the funeral parlors, and dead 
Alfredo himself requires a “ship of death.” 

After La quiebra (1947), studying 
Spain’s economic problems and preaching 
that money is the root of evil, came the 
satirical La tilcera (1949), winner of the 
1948 Premio Nacional. Wealthy Lucas, 
an indiano, alienates his townspeople till 
they learn he has an ulcer. This human 
touch wins their sympathy. But when he 
gets it cured, he is again a man without 
friends, and he dies of boredom. More 
bitter are Zunzunegui’s next volumes: 
Las ratas del barco (1950), about the 
pianist Carmen in the siege of Madrid, 
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and El supremo bien (1951), for which 
the novelist received one of his many 
literary prizes. 

Esta oscura desbandada (1952) traces 
the life of a number of characters over 
“this dark flight” toward death. It was 
followed by Ramén o la vida baldita 
(Buenos Aires, 1952), about the World 
War I boom in Bilbao and the banker’s 
son who breaks off his engagement to a 
lower class girl who is to figure in the 
promised sequel, Beatriz o la vida apasio- 
nada. The novelist calls his La vida como 
es (1954) a “novela picaresca en muy 
paladina lengua castellana escrita en 
Madrid.” This completely hopeless Tre- 
mendista novel of tavern life before the 
war is now generally considered his 
masterpiece. It was followed by El hijo 
hecho a contrata (1956), set in Bilbao. In 
all of them, Zunzunegui shows his 
ability to tell a story and delineate people, 
and now that he has passed his phase of 
forcing words into the meanings he wants 
them to have, he is one of the leading 
novelists of contemporary Spain. 

Prize contests are largely responsible 
for the discovery of the present-day crop 
of Spanish novelists, and the first of them 
was originated in 1944 by the directors 
of the weekly Destino of Barcelona, in 
honor of their young editorial secretary 
Eugenio Nadal, who died that year. The 
award included 5,000 pesetas and promise 
of publication the following year. Prize- 
winning novels are not necessarily great 
ones, but at least they represent a selec- 
tion, and some selection must be made 
among the many books now appearing in 
Spain. 

The author of the first Nadal prize 
winner was a girl, Carmen Laforet, born 
in 1921 in Barcelona. Her name indicates 
her descent from one of Napoleon’s 
generals of the Peninsula War. When 
Carmen was two years old, her architect 
father moved to the Canary Islands, and 
there Carmen lived to the age of eighteen, 
when the end of the Civil War allowed 
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her to return to Barcelona to prepare to 
enter the Law School in Madrid. 

With a new fountain pen and a summer 
vacation ahead of her, this girl, whose 
only previous publication had been a 
Mothers’ Day article in a magazine, 
started writing. Though she insists there 
is nothing autobiographical about her 
first novel, and that she merely invented 
the characters and let them lead their 
own lives, the heroine is an eighteen-year- 
old girl from the Canary Islands who came 
to Calle Aribau in Barcelona, to live with 
a maladjusted family, while getting ready 
to study Law in Madrid. How she re- 
mains normal among the half-mad de- 
generates heading for the insane asylum 
and the jail is a puzzle. 

It is common enough to suspect the 
Bronte influence on any woman writer. 
Carmen de Icaza, for instance, is sup- 
posed to reflect Bronte in her La fuente 
enterrada (1947). But Miss Laforet gives 
Emily no credit for either her technique 
or her choice of material. Though she had 
read Wuthering Heights, it was only one 
among many in her wide reading, for 
Proust and Dostoievski are her favorite 
authors. 

Miss Laforet’s visualization was so 
complete that Chapter 1 appeared in 
print exactly as she first penned it in her 
copy book. She really had no time for 
revision, because the closing date for the 
newly announced Nadal competition was 
close. She bundled up the loose pages, 
and scribbled a title, Nada, because she 
considered it a mere “nothing.” To her 
amazement, this first Tremendista novel 
was selected among twenty-six entries. 
It went on to further honors, winning 
Spain’s equivalent of the French Prix 
Goncourt, the 1949 Fastenrath Prize of 
the Spanish Academy, given to a pub- 
lished novel in honor of the great German 
Hispanist, Johannes Fastenrath (1839- 
1908). It has gone through twelve editions 
and 100,000 copies. 

The art of Miss Laforet tends toward 
caricature, though she shows keen ob- 
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servation in describing Cousin Ena and 
her sweetheart Jaime. But the one false 
character, Roman, uncle of the heroine 
Andrea,—who if he had been more of an 
artist, might have sublimated his misery 
in music or art instead of being driven to 
suicide—is the one that most intrigued 
the many women who were inspired by 
that feminist victory. For it certainly did 
encourage women to take up their pens 
and seek a literary career. 

For a time, Miss Laforet abandoned 
letters. Marriage and three children may 
have had some influence in her decision. 
But the filming of Nada, for which she 
was a consultant, rekindled her interest 
in writing, and in 1952 she published a 
second novel, springing from her mem- 
ories of Las Palmas and called La isla y 
los demonios. Its heroine, Marta, living 
in the Canary Islands, might have been 
Andrea before she left for Barcelona. The 
demons are the seven capital sins, and all 
the characters are demon-ridden. Super- 
stition, poisoning, and murder occupy 
their days till the Civil War ends and 
they can return to Spain. 

To this author, a novel is a combina- 
tion of a little sentiment, a little imagina- 
tion, and the observation of many and 
varied types. She gives the impression 
of a smiling but disillusioned person. 
Seize on a slice of life, feel it and mould it 
into a story, is her formula. 

Her recent works reveal a new style, 
however. Much of her current writing, 
like the brief novel El viaje divertido, and 
her short stories, have a moralistic twist, 
probably the result of her new interest in 
religion. Her latest novel, Una nueva 
mujer (Barcelona, 1955), deals with a 
converted woman, upset because she had 
only a civil marriage. Though it won the 
200,000 peseta 1955 Menorca Prize, the 
largest sum ever paid a Spanish author, 
as well as the 1956 Premio Nacional de 
Literatura, it is dull, with religious talk 
replacing action. 

While there was a sprinkling of women 
competing in the 1945 Nadal contest, 
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men reasserted their position as novelists 
when José Felix Tapia won with one of 
the least impressive of all the dozen 
prizewinners so far, La luna ha entrado en 
casa, a fantasy of the effect of moonlight 
on people as different as roués and nuns. 
By the next year, fully half the manu- 
scripts entered were the work of women, 
but again a man won, José Maria Giro- 
nella, with his picaresque Un hombre. His 
La marea (1954) attacks the Nazis and 
World War II. From the other entries, 
however, the judges selected three novels 
by women for publication: Juan Risco by 
Rosa Maria Cajal, later to triumph with 
Primero derecha (1955); a poetic story of 
futile spinsters, Cinco sombras by Eulalia 
Galvarriato, wife of the poet and critic 
Damaso Alonso; and Los Abel, the first 
novel by Ana Maria Matute, who has 
been rising rapidly to prominence ever 
since. This young wife of the author 
Eugenio de Goicoechea was born in 
Barcelona in 1926. Her first novel tells 
the story of Valba Abel and her three 
brothers, as reported in the sister’s diary. 
Her next novel, Fiesta al noroeste, won 
the Premio Café Gijén, and her third 
attempt, Pequefio teatro, a Tremendista 
novel of the hopelessness of a fisherman 
who fell in Jove with the daughter of the 
most important man in the village, won 
against 150 manuscripts in the Premio 
Planeta of 1954, and received 100,000 
pesetas. Four of the ten finalists were 
women. According to publishers’ lists, her 
Luciérnagas (Buenos Aires, 1955) and 
En esta tierra (1955) show a trend away 
from the hopelessness of her earlier works. 
She is decidedly a writer to be watched. 
Not till 1950 did a woman again win 
the Nadal award. Then Elena Quiroga of 
Barcelona placed first with her Viento del 
norte, about a rich old historian married 
to an incompatible Gallician redhead. 
Miss Quiroga is the only Nadal prize 
winner, except Arbé, winner the previous 
year, who had ever published anything 
before the successful manuscript. Miss 
Quiroga’s earlier La soledad sonora, had 
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been financed by the city of La Corufia. 
She easily found publishers for Algo pasa 
en la calle (1951) and La sangre (1952), 
where a tree tells of four generations of 
family growing up under its shade. La 
enferma and the excellent La careta (both 
Barcelona, 1955) reveal her activity and 
technical progress. 

The next year a man placed first. La 
noria (1952) by Luis Romero (1916-) 
showing the treadmill existence of thirty- 
six citizens of his native Barcelona, 
shattered records by a sale of 15,000 
copies in two weeks. His Las viejas voces 
(1955) and Los otros (1956) were the 
result of such encouragement. In 1952 
another woman was successful. The 
regional novel, Nosotros los Rivero (Bar- 
celona, 1953), telling of the life between 
1924 and 1934 of the non-conformist Lena 
Rivero, won the prize for Dolores Medio, 
a school teacher of Oviedo. Now she is 
repeating her success with Funcionario 
piblico (1956). In 1953, for the fourth 
time in nine years, the Nadal jury honored 
a woman, choosing Siempre en capilla by 
Maria Luisa Forrellad, about three doc- 
tors fighting an epidemic of diphtheria 
in England. 

In the 1954 competition, with 171 
manuscripts competing for the increased 
award of 75,000 pesetas, the humorous 
first novel, La muerte le sienta bien a 
Villalobos, by the thirty-four year old 
ex-Jesuit priest, Francisco José Alcantara, 
won first prize. Charmingly it describes 
the life of a sleepy Castilian village that 
June day when its leading citizen, dofia 
Paula, died. The 1955 winner, the only 
unanimous decision in the history of the 
award, and that from a field of 215 
manuscripts, was the realistic El Jarama 
(Barcelona, 1956), by Rafael Sanchez 
Ferlosio, born in Rome in 1927. It tells of 
a drowning in the Jarama River, in 
Castile. In 1956, the prize went to a 
twenty-six year old Toledo priest, J. L. 
Martin Descalzo, for La Frontera de Dios, 
about a miracle working railroad switch- 
man. 
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Apparently the swelling number of 
competitors can be partly explained by 
the increasing number of Spanish women 
determined to follow in the line of Santa 
Teresa, Fernaén Caballero, Pardo Bazan, 
and Concha Espina. Within the past few 
years, from Barcelona, from Madrid 
which is becoming its active publishing 
rival, even from Valencia and Zaragoza, 
have been appearing a stream of short 
novels, mostly under 200 pages, signed by 
women. It is too early to know which of 
these writers will achieve a permanent 
place in literature, but here are the names 
of some of them, and some enthusiastic 
feminist should undertake a study of 
them: The Dutch-born Elizabeth Mulder 
de Dauner of Barcelona, who wrote, 
among other novels, El vendedor de vidas 
(1953), one day in the life of an astrologer; 
Mercedes Ballesteros, La cometa y el eco 
(Barcelona, 1956), about family quarrels; 
Isabel Calvo de Aguilar, Doce sarcéfagos 
de oro (1955); Carmen Conde, Empezando 
la vida (1955), Paulina Crusat, Mundo . 
pequeno y fino (1950); Aprendiz de 
persona (1956); Carmen Kurz, Duermen 
bajo las aguas (City of Barcelona, 1954 
prize) and La vieja ley (Barcelona, 1956), 
about four men in the life of an unprinci- 
pled woman; El desconocido (1956, Ed- 
itorial Planeta Prize); Luisa Maria Li- 
nares, Soy la otra mujer (1954) and Sélo 
volaré contigo (2 ed. Barcelona, 1956); 
Margarita Gémez Espinosa, Por almas y 
por mares (1956 Premio Femina Prize), 
about her native Nicaragua; Maria 
Asuncién Lizabe, Deseo cumplido (1955); 
The poetess Susana March, Algo muere 
cada dia (Barcelona, 1954); Carmen 
Martel, /Demasiado tarde! (Madrid, 1956); 
Clotilde Méndez, Estirpe de hidalgos 
(Madrid, 1956); Maria de Pilar Molina, 
Supremo sacrificio (Madrid, 1956); Maria 
Luisa Morales, Balcén al Aitldntico (Bar- 
celona, 1955); Marfa Mercedes Ortoll, 
Volvemos a casa (Barcelona, 1956); Amalia 
de Rio Rosas, La dulce llama (Madrid, 
1956); Isabel Saluenda Paesa, Mercado de 
esclavos (Madrid, 1956); Anita Serrano 
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Rodriguez, Luz de ilusién (Madrid, 1956); 
Mary Vidal, Mariquilla la fea and Viaje 
de novios sin boda (Madrid, 1956). 

Of course there are many more names 
among the masculine writers of the past 
twenty years. Some of them have pro- 
duced only a single work; a few have 
already risen above the general level. One 
of the latter is Ignacio Agusti, born in 
Barcelona in 1913. After Jesuit training, 
he took a law degree in Barcelona, but he 
still had leisure to write poetry in Spanish 
and Catalan. Sent as war correspondent 
to Switzerland by the newspaper Van- 
guardia, he found time to write a long 
novel, Mariona Rebull (1944), the first of 
a promised four-volume series, La ceniza 
fué drbol, that deals with Joaquin Rius, a 
textile manufacturer of Barcelona. It 
covers the years 1889-90, from the first 
stirrings of Socalistic activity among 
Catalan laborers to the bombing of one of 
Barcelona’s theatres. Its sequel, El viudo 
Rius (1945), carries the action into the 
twentieth century. The remaining vol- 
umes, about later generations, never ap- 
peared. The two in print are mature, 
serious works, with a combination of 
mellow sentiment and stern realism, but 
the author’s reliance on the public’s 
knowledge of the details of the class 
struggle and the political background, 
which he skips over in his narration, 
makes them difficult reading. Perhaps 
Agusti’s appointment to Destino, which 
publishes the Nadal prize winners, has 
prevented his completion of the series. 

Another claimant for the title of Spain’s 
greatest contemporary novelists is Camilo 
José Cela, born near La Corufia, in 1916, 
and elected to the Royal Spanish 
Academy in 1957. This man of talent, 
painter, bullfighter, and movie actor, saw 
fourteen of his books in print before his 
thirty-fifth birthday. His first novel, La 
familia de Pascual Duarte (1942) en- 
gendered more critical articles than any 
other Spanish contemporary novel. His 
speed of writing is probably responsible 
for its unpolished style. His desire for 
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reader appeal through shock determined 
the plot. Pascual supposedly wrote his 
memoirs to show that man’s actions are 
determined by Fate. His little brother 
Mario was chewed by pigs and drowned 
in a cask of oil. At the funeral, Pascual 
seduced a girl. Later he married her, but 
when the jolting of the coach on their 
honeymoon caused a miscarriage, he 
killed the horse. Their next child died. A 
third child, by another man, brought 
death to the wife and her seducer. 
Pascual’s mother’s death was the result 
of his violence. Finally he also died, gar- 
roted for cowardice during the Civil War. 
This was the volume whose imitation by 
others was largely responsible for Tre- 
mendismo. It was banned shortly after 
its appearance, but the smuggling into 
Spain of copies printed in Argentina 
brought a reprinting. 

Some of Cela’s later novels are not so 
violent, though La colmena was judged 
too strong for publication in Spain and it 
appeared originally in Buenos Aires in 
1952. This episodic account of Dofia Rosa 
and the painful daily realities in her cafe 
has also appeared in an English transla- 
tion. His second novel, Pabellén de reposo 
(1943) gives the reaction of patients in a 
tuberculosis hospital to their approach- 
ing death. Then in 1944 Cela relaxed 
momentarily to publish a modernized 
sequel to Lazarillo de Tormes. Other 
books by him include Mrs. Caldwell habla 
con su hijo (Barcelona, 1953), in which a 
lady later to go crazy writes admonishing 
letters on many subjects to her drowned 
son, Eliacin. From Venezuela, Cela 
brought violence and tragedy in La catira 
(Barcelona, 1955), a series of short 
episodes about Pipia SAnchez and her 
struggles against rival llaneros. His most 
recent volumes are El gallego y su cuadrilla 
(1955) and four novelettes in El molino de 
viento (Madrid, 1956). 

Sebastidn Juan Arbé was born in 
Valencia in 1912. His first novel was writ- 
ten in Catalan. Then he won the Fasten- 
rath Prize in 1934 with memories of bis 
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boyhood in Tierras de Ebro (1932). His 
knowledge of university life in Barcelona 
is utilized in La hora negra (1933) about a 
student put in the insane asylum for the 
murder of his landlady. It was reprinted 
in 1935 and in Buenos Aires in 1955. 
Caminos de noche (1935) won the City of 
Barcelona Prize for that year. Tina 
Costa (1948), a psychological novel of an 
illegitimate son in a small country town, 
was followed by Sobre las piedras grises, 
dealing with Barcelona’s political unrest 
of the 20’s and providing one of the most 
nearly “happy endings” among con- 
temporary novels of Spain. It won the 
1949 Nadal award, and was followed by 
Marta Molinari (1953). 

The neuropsychiatrist Dr. Manuel 
Pombo Angulo, born in Santander in 
1912, and assistant editor of Ya, wrote 
En la orilla (1946), in which the spinster 
Elena, in a series of flashbacks, recalls 
how she always remained on the shore of 
life’s river, while exciting things were 
happening to others. The next year he 
drew on his medical knowledge for his 
better known Hospital general, which won 
the Nadal Prize. It shows how the 
tuberculosis patients, linked in a common 
bond of suffering, accept their fate. Subse- 
quently he wrote Sin patria (which won a 
prize in 1950); Valle sombrio (Madrid, 
1952); El agua amarga (Barcelona, 1952); 
Sol sin sombra (Barcelona, 1954), and La 
juventud no vuelve (Barcelona, 1954). 

Another author of many novels, eleven 
of them published in five years, is Tomas 
Salvador, born in Palencia in 1921. Start- 
ing with honorable mention in the 1951 
Nadal contest for Historia de Valcanillo, 
in which the village idiot, scorned by 
Heaven and Hell, tells about his town, 
and with Garimpo, the 1951 Cultura 
Hispdnica winner, an exciting story 
about diamond hunters in Brazil, Salva- 
dor wrote the best-selling Hotel Tdnger 
(Barcelona, 1955) and many others, in- 
cluding a gangster novel, Los atracadores 
(1955), and the recent El haragdn 
(Madrid, 1956), with flashback technique 
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to explain the instability and unhappiness 
of the protagonist. 

Looking over shelves of about four 
hundred Spanish novels, products of the 
past two decades, one is tempted to 
mention other writers. We use them for 
outside reading in our advanced literature 
classes at Miami, and many have been 
reported on, most enthusiastically. But 
enough have already been named to give 
an idea of the riches to be found among 
today’s novelists of Spain and to provide 
some indication of the course being taken 
by their producers. 

Before 1898, novelists either advocated 
going back to the good old days or 
preached Europeanization. That was the 
era of Galdés, the first author who can 
be called contemporary, who set down 
conversation that sounds real. There is a 
certain similarity of style between Galdés, 
Pereda, and Clarin, and between Pardo 
Bazan and Valera, though their themes 
differ considerably. Valera, Alareén, and 
Pereda had the common bonds of tradi- 
tionalism and conservatism in politics. 
Pardo Bazan, Alas, Palacio Valdés, and 
Blasco Ibdfiez made common cause as 
liberals, with tinges of Zolaesque natural- 
ism. 
With the advent of the Generation of 
98, novels dealt with one subject, and 
authors had to be identified by style and 
treatment. According to the naturalistic 
Ganivet, ‘A novel must have physiology, 
a lot of it, and many descriptive details, 
and one must avoid a hero as the devil 
avoids holy water.” Authors of this 
period, like Azorin, dealt with the lower 
class in an argicultural environment, as 
they produced raw materials for others to 
process. Until recent times, the Spanish 
novel was the story, carried on through 
credible events, of what happened to a 
group of people in a circumscribed locale. 

In the early days of the Civil War, the 
middle class provided the characters, and 
censors of the period passed ‘dangerous 
books” because they were of that class 
themselves and appreciated the accuracy 
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of the fiction. The novel of today, how- 
ever, results from the personal reactions 
to his ambient of the protagonist, a 
twentieth-century man who frequently 
closely resembles his author. The hero 
is often hopeless and maladjusted, and 
those about him could benefit from a 
psychoanalyst. Apart from these re- 
semblances, each writer has his individual 
approach. Zunzunegui, Torrente, Pedro 
Alvarez, and especially Agusti, tend 
toward long novels. Most of today’s 
women show untypical brevity in their 
short novels, as do Garcia Serrano, 
novelist of the Civil War, Villalonga, and 
Cela with his compact and concentrated 
narratives. Brevity is characteristic, too, 
of the two novels by the youthful Juan 
Goytisolo, born in Barcelona in 1931. His 
Juegos de manos (1953) and Duelo en el 
paratso (1955) make him a writer to 
watch. But at least a majority of the 
novelists show a concern for style and a 
lively interest in experimentation. 

Perhaps the melancholic aimlessness of 
Tremendismo can be traced to the un- 
certainty of life in Spain and to the need 
for arousing apathetic readers. The events 
of 1936 caused a break in the continuity 
of many of the old ways of life, presenting 
the same problem faced by the Genera- 
tion of 98. The modern Spaniards decided 
to work for the regeneration of Spain, 
even though the outlook seemed tragic; 
but to all Latins, tragedy is the highest 
form of art. 

The fact that most Spanish novels are 
a series of episodes threaded on the 
personality of the protagonist, like beads 
on a string, instead of being a well-knit 
plot of cause and effect, is nothing new, 
either; it has been traditional ever since 
the picaresque and pastoral novels of the 
Golden Age. Local color, too, coming to 
Spain with the Costumbrista essayists 
and the regional novelists, has caused 
many contemporary Spaniards to weight 
their pages so heavily with descriptions 
as to make the novel often cumbersome 
and slow. 
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Few of the recent novelists wring all 
the juice out of their material. This may 
be due to their youth and ignorance of 
technique, for the characteristic features 
of the Spanish novelist of today are his 
youthfulness and the success of his first 
novel. Or it may be due to the fact that 
poor financial returns, except for the 
winners of sensational prizes, force them 
to write and publish quickly. Even 
Zunzunegui has been threatening to 
abandon the novel for the theatre where 
one success would bring more wealth 
than the royalty from all his novels. 

Only a few can hope to win the rich 
prizes, though the number of them is 
increasing. Following the success of the 
Nadal encouragement of Spanish novels, 
the publisher Benjamin Jarnés in 1948 
announced a prize for the best manuscript 
in Spanish from any part of the world, 
with a consolation prize to a Spaniard if a 
foreigner won. In 1951, the Barcelona 
house of Aymi offered 15,000 pesetas for 
the best detective novel. The same year 
there were a National Literature Prize of 
10,000 pesetas and a Cervantes Prize of 
25,000. In 1952, Planeta paid 40,000 to 
the winning novelist, and now comes one 
of 200,000 pesetas. 

But even if the writer fails to win a 
prize, he has a good chance of seeing his 
work in print, though financial returns 
are likely to be small. Some other publish- 
ing house is ready to snap it up, for it is 
not necessary to “slant” a manuscript 
for any of the prizes. One cannot gen- 
eralize among those that have won the 
twelve Nadal prizes already awarded. 
There are the true-to-life works and the 
neo-naturalistic; there are winners who 
stressed the sombre atmosphere and the 
frustration which is the tag of Tre- 
mendismo, and then, the next year, humor 
may distinguish the manuscript picked 
for honor. Even among the women win- 
ners, we find everything from delicate 
poetry to the most crude Tremendismo. 
No one has been able to spot the winning 
characteristic. 
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Things are happening to the Spanish 
novel. The Spanish Golden Age, except 
for a few truly great works of fiction, was 
noteworthy chiefly for its drama. Be- 
sides the quartet of great playwrights, 
there were a half-dozen runners-up, and a, 
thousand or more of lesser dramatists 
who, during the Seventeenth century, 
turned out perhaps 30,000 play scripts. 
The high point of the Spanish novel, in 
my estimation, was the last part of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century. But it is quite possible 
that Spain is moving into a new Golden 
Age of the novel. At least it is a Renais- 
sance, full of literary activity well worth 
the attention of students. 

Postscriptum. Among very recent 
Spanish novels, that have interested my 
students are: Juan Goytisolo (Barcelona, 
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1931—). Juego de manos (1954), suspense- 
ful novel of crime and violence. Duelo en 
Paratso (1955), about a gang of Civil War 
orphans. Rafael Azcona, Vida repelente del 
nifio Vicente (1955), humorous tale of a 
serious Dennis the Menace. Manuel Arce 
(Asturias, 1928-) Testamento en la mon- 
tafia (1955 Concha Espina Prize) Poetic 
novel about the victim of kidnappers. Jose 
Maria Pérez Lozano, Las campanas tocan 
solas (1955), fantasy about a youngster 
and his guardian angel. Hector Vazquez 
Azpiri, Vibora (1956), an ex-Mexican 
revolutionist and his cruel bandit son. 
José Sudrez Carrefio, Proceso personal 
(1955). A telephone call starts a Madrid 
politician examining his life. Ignacio 
Aldecoa, Con el viento solano (1956), six 
days of flight following a crime. 
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It is with a certain pride that we 
acknowledge a rather magnificent flower 
or vegetable to be a product of our own 
garden, much in the same way in which 
scholars and critics delight in ascribing 
to their own particular field the ef- 
florescence of a _ singularly beautiful 
bloom. Nowhere is this tendency better 
illustrated than in Cervantes and Quijote 
scholarship. Interestingly enough, critics 
and scholars who are Catholics or sympa- 
thetic to things Catholic tend to ascribe 
the work of Cervantes to the harvest 
grown in Catholic soil while the /zberales 
see him and his work as essentially the 
product of Erasmian heterodoxy. Ac- 
tually neither side can be said to have 
proved its claim although both have suc- 
ceeded in disproving the opposite one.' 

It is beyond question that in the work 
of Cervantes can be found many elements 
which no dispassionate critic can fail to 
recognize as orthodox Catholicism and it 
is equally true that the same critic can 
find numerous and substantive instances 
of a singular lack of that orthodoxy. The 
conclusion is obvious that Cervantes 
could be labeled, if one wants a label, as 
an earnest and fervent Catholic who is not 
necessarily an unquestioning party-line 
member of the Church. If one relies on 
the Quijote itself and not on the work of 
scholars, no matter how brilliant, one 
can find ample proof for this conclusion. 

The Quijote, according to what Cer- 
vantes himself says in his prologue, was 
written to put an end to the romances of 
chivalry. Disregarding for the moment 
the question of why he should direct so 
much effort to the destruction of the 
chivalric novels, which by 1605 were an 
expiring if not an already dead genre, it is 
still profitable to note the use made in the 


Quijote of these romances. Quite note- 
worthy was their utilization as a means 
for questioning the validity of chronicles 
as true accounts of historical events and, 
by indirection, the validity of the 
Scriptures as true history. 

Let the reader forsake the dryness of 
this article and turn to the ever fresh and 
delightful amenity of the Quzjote, in this 
case to Chapter 47 of Part I, and there 
follow the discussion centering on the 
historicity of the books of chivalry. In 
their conversation the Curate and the 
Canon agree that there can be no truth in 
them since it is not believable, it is not 
possible, that a sixteen-year-old lad can 
vanquish a giant and with a sword blow 
divide him in two as though he were 
made of marzipan. Furthermore, it is 
even more preposterous to claim that 
mighty armies are conquered by inferior 
forces simply because the hero of the 
story, el sefior del libro, is against them. 
Besides this blemish of lack of verisimili- 
tude, these stories have too much of the 
lascivious. The conversation about the 
books of chivalry between Curate and 
Canon continues and later on, in Chapter 
49, it is the Canon and Don Quixote who 
discuss the subject of the historicity of 
the romances. To Don Quixote it is 
blasphemy to maintain that books printed 
with the approval of the Church can be 
anything less than the absolute truth. 
Don Quixote in this instance is a good 
believer. The Canon admonishes the 
Knight to cease reading such tissues of 
lies and turn to a book which recounts 
the true and the probable, the Book of 
Judges. 

Cervantes does not mention the follow- 
ing incident merely because Cide Hamete 
Benegeli forgot to put it in his history. 
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The incident is true and well attested by 
reliable people who read it in a very old 
book. 

Don Quixote one afternoon borrowed 
the Scriptures from the curate of his 
town. Don Quixote then came home from 
the parish house, made himself com- 
fortable and, wishing to forget the way 
the administration was running things in 
Madrid, he began to read in the Book of 
Judges as the Canon had advised him to 
do. He began in the first chapter. He read: 


After the death of Joshua the people of Israel 
inquired of the Lord, “Who shall go up first 
for us against the Canaanites, to fight against 
them? The Lord said, ‘Judah shall go up; 
behold, I have given the land into his hand.”’ 
And Judah said to Simeon his brother, ‘‘Come 
up with me into the territory alloted me, that 
we may fight against the Canaanites; and like- 
wise I shall go with you into the territory al- 
loted to you.” So Simeon went with him. Then 
Judah went. up and the Lord gave the 
Canaanites and the Perizzites into their hand; 
and they defeated ten thousand of them at 
Bezek. They came upon Adonibezek at Bezek, 
and fought against him, and defeated the 
Canaanites and the Perizzites. Adonibezek 
fled, but they pursued him and caught him, and 
cut off his thumbs and his great toes. 


Don Quixote read on, entranced by the 
deeds of the valiant Simeon and Judah 
and highly pleased by the unbelievable 
though true exploits of the two knights of 
antiquity who by their combined strength 
vanquished ten thousand at Bezek. He 
read on, about Deborah and Barak until 
he came to the story of Gideon. Don 
Quixote liked him almost as much as he 
liked Amadis. 

He read how Gideon with only three 
hundred men went against the armies of 
the Midianites and the Amakelites and 
all the people of the East who “lay along 
the valley like locusts for multitude; and 
their camels were without number, as 
the sand which is upon the seashore for 
multitude.” And that night Gideon with 
his three hundred attacked the armies 
which were “as the sand which is upon 
the seashore for multitude.”” And Gideon 
fell upon the armies with his three 
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hundred and when they blew their 
trumpets they cried, ‘A sword for the 
Lord and Gideon,” and Gideon and the 
three hundred “stood every man in his 
place round about the camp and all the 
army ran; they cried out and fled.” 
And they fled on, Gideon and the 
same three hundred pursuing. And finally 
the kings Zebah and Zalmanna “were in 
Karkor with their army, about fifteen 
thousand men, all who were left of all the 
army of the people of the East; for there 
had fallen a hundred and twenty thousand 
men who drew the sword. And Gideon 
went up by the caravan route east of No- 
bah and Jobehah, and attacked the army; 
for the army was off its guard. And Zebah 
and Zulmanna fled; and he pursued them 
and took the two kings to Midian, Zebah 
and Zulmanna, and he threw the whole 
army into a panic.” 

Don Quixote could hardly contain his 
excitement and wished that Sancho were 
there so he could read to him the wonder- 
ful authentic stories so much more in- 
credible than the stories in the books of 
chivalry. The church bells broke the still- 
ness and the notes of the Angelus eddied 
and were lost in the dimness of the 
twilight. Both the Housekeeper and the 
Niece were glad to see the hidalgo reading 
the Scriptures and not his lying books. 
Don Quixote read on, his excitement at 
variance with the evening peace. He 
learned about Samson and his indignation 
brimmed over the cup of his forbearance 
when he read how the “Philistines seized 
him and gouged out his eyes and brought 
him down to Gaza, and bound him with 
bronze fetters; and ground at the mill in 
the prison.” Don Quixote felt that it 
served the Philistine right when Samson 
destroyed the pillars of the temple “and 
the house fell upon the lords and upon all 
the people that were in it.” The knight 
was a little put out about Delilah. He 
thought his Dulcinea was a far gentler 
lady than Delilah. Don Quixote had the 
uneasy feeling that perhaps Delilah was 
no lady. The thought was painful to him. 
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And Don Quixote read on into the 
fading twilight of the fine Manchegan 
summer evening, and he read in the Book 
of Samuel about David who slew Goliath 
of Gath, the fearsome giant “whose height 
was six cubits and a span,” a mere short. 
ten feet. And how the giant Goliath ‘came 
on and drew near to David, with his 
shield in front of him. And when the 
Philistine looked, and saw David, he 
disdained him; for he was but a youth, 
ruddy and comely in appearance.” But 
the comely youth struck the giant on his 
forehead with a pebble and he fell to the 
ground. “Then David ran and stood over 
the Philistine, and took his sword and 
drew it out of his sheath, and killed him, 
and cut off his head with it.’” 

The twilight gave way to darkness and 
that night Don Quixote read no more. 
He pondered long on the Book of Judges. 
He thought it had wonderful stories. It 
troubled him that the Canon, who 
thought so highly of the Book of Judges, 
did not care for the books of chivalry. 
Beyond this nothing else is known of how 
much more of the Scriptures the knight 
read or of what thoughts came into his 
mind. Authors worthy of credence main- 
tain that the knight read the rest of the 
Scriptures and had no trouble believing 
any of the fine knightly deeds there 
recorded. 

The question now arises whether the 
reference which Cervantes makes to the 
Book of Judges and its juxtaposition to 
the indictment and defense of the his- 
toricity of the romances of chivalry is a 
fortuitous one. Those who want to see in 
Cervantes the unquestioning and intel- 
lectually docile Catholic perforce will 
have to answer in the affirmative. It just 
happened that way. Others, especially if 
familiar with Cervantes’ method of 
indirection, will recognize how deliber- 
ately the reference to the Book of Judges 
was made. But that being so, then how 
can one fail to consider Cervantes as one 
of the heterodox? Obviously one could 
not, were one to use as evidence only this 
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passage or similar ones such as the con- 
versation between Don Quixote and 
Vivaldo in Chapter 13, the objections of 
the innkeeper to the priestly judgment 
that the books of chivalry are nothing 
but lies in Chapter 33, and the conversa- 
tion between Don Quixote and the curate 
of his village which appears in Chapter 1 
of the Part II. And certainly one would 
have to place Cervantes among the 
heretics if it is borne in mind that often 
when the knight meets Church people on 
the road he mistakes them for fementida 
canalla, or the equivalent, and that he 
makes light of excommunication in the 
passage in Chapter 19 where he asserts 
that the prospect of his own possible ex- 
communication leaves him untroubled 
since the Cid was no less of a muy honrado 
y valiente caballero when he was excom- 
municated by the Pope himself. While 
Don Quixote does not become more 
explicit in his reference to the Cid inci- 
dent, several ballads of the Mocedades 
cycle are not so reticent on the subject. 
The Pope will not brook the Cid’s inso- 
lence in refusing to kiss the Pope’s hand 
and in breaking the chair of the French 
Ambassador at the papal court and so 
“ |. . El Papa desque lo supo / quiso 
alli descomulgallo / Don Rodrigo que lo 
supo / tal respuesta le hubo dado: / Si no 
me absuelves el Papa / seriaos mal 
contado: / que de vuestras ricas ropas / 
cubriré yo mi caballo. / Ed Papa desque 
lo oyera, / tal respuesta le ha dado; / Yo 
te absuelvo, Don Rodrigo, / yo te ab- 
suelyvo de buen grado / que cuanto 
hicieres en Cortes / seas de ello liber- 
tado.’” 

To highlight the contention that Cer- 
vantes was essentially anti-Catholic in the 
Quijote one could call to mind the fact 
that such patently orthodox Catholics as 
Ferndn Caballero, Pereda, and Pedro de 
Alareén do not. either in propia persona 
or through the heroes of their novels make 
light of the Catholic clergy or of things of 
the Church. However, to do justice to 
Cervantes’ sincerity when he toward the 
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end of his life entered into the Orden 
Tercera de San Francisco one must heed 
also what Don Quixote says regarding 
the effect of the books of chivalry on the 
earnest reader. Don Quixote’s defense in 
essence is a reiteration of the observation 
that ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Whether the books of chivalry are true 
or not is in a sense immaterial; their 
justification is that they lead to the good 
life when their principles are applied and 
lived. One could add that the same can be 
said for the Scriptures. Because he read 
the chivalric romances Don Quixote be- 
came a knight errant and having become 
one he can say to the Canon in Chapter 
50: “De mi sé decir que después que soy 
caballero andante soy valiente, comedido, 
liberal, bien criado, generoso, cortés, 
atrevido, blando, paciente, sufridor de 
trabajos, de prisiones, de encantos.”’ That 
is, in becoming a knight errant Don 
Quixote became a Catholic in practice, 
the only kind worth being since, as 
the knight says in the same passage, 
muerta la fe sin obras.” At this 
point the perceptive reader has already 
recalled a similar although a more lofty 
and moving defense of knight errantry 
and its chronicles, of Christianity and 
its Scriptures, of Catholicism in practice, 
which Don Quixote makes at the castle of 
the Dukes when the irate curate calls him 
a mentecato for believing the books of 
chivalry and trying to be a knight. Don 
Quixote in his magnanimous apology 
challenges the world to judge him and his 
life: “Por ventura es asumpto vano 0 es 
tiempo mal gastado el que se gasta en 
vagar por el mundo, no buscando los 
regalos dél, sino las asperezas por donde 
los buenos suben al asiento de la in- 
mortalidad?... Mis intenciones siempre 
las enderezo a buenos fines que son de 
hacer bien a todos y mal a ninguno: si el 
que esto entiende, si el que esto obra, si 
el que desto trata merece ser llamado 
bobo, diganlo vuestras grandezas. . .” 

An inescapable corollary of the proposi- 
tion that Cervantes was a Catholic who 
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thought for himself would be that he 
must have raised questions about faith 
and dogma and that he advocated intel- 
lectual freedom, since these were some of 
the most debated points in the post 
Trent period. Such is the case. Lack of 
space here makes it impossible at this 
time to adduce the necessary proof for 
this assertion but the proof is found in the 
Quijote and will be presented in a future 
article. In the meantime the reader can 
refer to the Quijote for verification or 
negation of the thesis and in his reading 
he will note that Cervantes more and 
more makes it clear that Christianity— 
knight errantry—has to be lived in order 
for it to have any meaning. The im- 
portant thing is not the historicity of the 
romances of chivalry—of the Scrip- 
tures—; it is the fact that the application 
of their teachings leads to the good life. 
The significant thing is not that Don 
Quixote reads about Amadis; it is that he 
sets out to be like him. Read Christiantiy, 
yes; but above all, live it. This is the 
unequivocal answer which Cervantes 
makes to the great question of the Refor- 
mation: which is it to be, faith or good 
works? 

Judging Cervantes on the basis of his 
life and of the call to active Christianity 
which he makes in the Quijote, one must 
conclude that he was a Catholic. His 
book, on the other hand, forces one to 
see him as a thinking, questioning 
Catholic. Efforts to label Cervantes either 
as thoroughly undeviating in his ortho- 
doxy or as being one of the Erasmian het- 
erodox tend to disregard evidence which 
contradicts that hypothesis by regarding 
such evidence as merely one of those 
things which everybody said at that time 
or else as hypocrisy on the part of 
Cervantes. This is unjust to him. It seems 
juster and nearer the truth to regard him 
on the basis of his life and his work as an 
earnest Catholic more concerned with 
realities than with appearances, more 
interested in a life of action, right action, 
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than solicitous about the exegesis of the 
obscure and fruitless dogma. 


NOTES 


'The admirable works of Rodriguez Marin 
and Américo Castro and their respective 
schools give abundant examples of these tend- 
encies and substantiate these assertions. 
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2 The quotations here given are from the Re- 
vised Standard Version. The Vulgate which 
was available to Don Quixote does not differ 
in these instances from the R.S.V. 

3 Several ballads recount this incident. The 
version here quoted is in Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Antologia de los poetas liricos castellanos, 
Madrid, 1899, m1, 64-65. 
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FORTY YEARS OLD! 


E. Herman Hespetr 
Ithaca, New York 


Ever since Biblical days when for forty 
years Moses guided the Israelites through the 
wilderness on the way to the Promised Land, 
forty has been a significant number in the 
reckoning of time. Forty years—or forty 
days—have come to indicate a time of trial, 
a test of endurance which is finally trium- 
phantly passed. This year our Association has 
completed its forty years of trial. It is time 
now for us to look back and see where we 
have come from so that we may wisely and 
confidently face the future; so that we may 
appreciate the full meaning of the comforting 
assurance that “Life begins at forty!” 

In the first place we must remember that 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish (There were no teachers of Portuguese 
among us in the early days.) was a “War 
Baby”. Before 1914 German was by far the 
most popular modern language taught in our 
high schools and colleges. But as the war 
feeling grew in 1915 and 1916 and Germany 
began to be looked upon as the “Enemy” a 
complete revulsion of emotion took place and 
by April, 1917, when the United States 
officially entered the war, the hysteria had 
become so general that students burned their 
textbooks—including such subversive pamph- 
lets as Immensee—and _ colleges and 
universities summarily dismissed innocuous 
philologists with German accents from their 
teaching positions. In the larger cities, where 
the high school teachers had tenure, the admin- 
istrators could not solve their problems so 
easily. Places had to be found for the German 
teachers. The college entrance requirements 
still demanded three years “modern language 
credit” from enrolling Freshmen. The result 
was that the French classes grew enormously 
and Spanish classes, which had been relatively 
few and small, grew, too, as fast—or even 
faster. German teachers who had any prepa- 
ration in French were called over to take 
charge of French classes and the other German 
teachers—with or without any knowledge of 
Spanish—were assigned to that language as 
their German classes dwindled and disap- 


The problems arising from this situation— 


crowded Spanish classes, inadequately pre- 
pared teachers—were especially acute in New 
York City. And it was there that the first 
attempt was made to meet them. The leader 
of the movement, Lawrence A. Wilkins, was 
by temperament and by training a devoted 
lover of the language and culture of Spain. 
He was also an able executive and an en- 
thusiastic fighter for causes in which he 
believed. It was he who brought together the 
first group of teachers in New York to found 
the local nucleus out of which was born some 
months later the national organization of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 
He was the first president of our association 
and remained throughout his active life one of 
its strongest supporters. The young organi- 
zation was fortunate indeed in having his 
leadership; it was fortunate in gaining the 
patronage of its distinguished Honorary 
Presidents, Archer M. Huntington of New 
York and Juan Cebridn of San Francisco, 
who made possible the publication in the first 
issues of Hispania under the editorship of 
Aurelio M. Espinosa; it was fortunate in its 
choice of officers: Ist Vice President Rudolph 
Schevill, 2nd Vice President E. W. Olmsted, 
3rd Vice President Charles P. Wagner, 
Secretary-Treasurer Alfred Coester; and it 
was fortunate in numbering unusually able 
and devoted teachers among its charter 
members. 

The burning questions which presented 
themselves to the Association at its beginning 
were (1) how to provide adequately trained 
teachers; (2) how to provide appropriate 
teaching tools; and (3) how to persuade the 
general public that Spanish was worth study- 
ing for cultural reasons and not merely as a 
convenient medium for commercial inter- 
course. 

These problems were attacked at once with 
vigor and resourcefulness. Before the year was 
out the poorly prepared teacher could improve 
his (or, more often, her) speech by attending 
summer school at Middlebury College or at 
Long Beach, California; he could improve his 
methods by studying Wilkins’s Spanish in the 
High Schools: a Handbook of Methods; he 
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could add intelligently to his library by 
consulting the critical bibliographies and book 
reviews which, from the beginning, formed an 
important part of Hispania. To the tools which 
the teacher had previously had at his dis- 
posal had been added a goodly number of new 
textbooks. The first regular number of 
Hispania prints a list of those published or 
reissued in 1915-16. It includes three gram- 
mars, four elementary readers, two “compo- 
sition books’—Whittem and Andrade’s 
Spanish Commercial Correspondence and 
Waxman’s A Trip to South America—and 
the following readers: El si de las nifias edited 
by J. D. M. Ford, Dofia Clarines and Maftana 
de sol edited by 8. Griswold Morley, Guzman 
el bueno edited by Sylvester Primer of Texas, 
and Pedro Sdnchez edited by Ralph Emerson 
Bassett. The two leading manufacturers of 
language records began to advertise their 
wares as “used by colleges and universities 
throughout the world as well as the National 
War Council of the Army Y. M. C. A. at the 
Military Training camps of the U. 8. A.” In 
their advertisements a gentleman dressed in 
formal morning clothes with a carnation in his 
buttonhole assured the teacher that these 
records wili “fit all talking machines.” La 
Prensa, “the only Spanish Daily Newspaper 
in the United States” advised both teacher and 
pupil to subscribe to it as “the best mediuza to 
learn trade idiomatic expressions.’ The first 
student periodical in Spanish, Zl Panorama 
began to be published by the Francis W. 
Parker school press in Chicago. 

For the improvement of public relations 
various suggestions were offered by the 
officers of the Association and the editors of 
Hispania. In the first place, they urged the 
importance of a large and active membership 
sincerely convinced of the value of its contri- 
bution to American life. (This implied a re- 
moval from the ranks of Spanish teachers of 
those who looked upon their job simply as a 
“stopgap” till German should be restored 
to its former place in the curriculum.) In the 
second place, they urged the necessity of coop- 
eration with teachers of other languages—es- 
pecially French—since they foresaw that ri- 
valry between the two groups might well lead 
to a general disparagement of all language 
teaching in the mind of the public. In the third 
place, they stressed again and again the ad- 
vantage in international affairs that a knowl- 
edge of Spanish could give to the individual 
and to the nation. 
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In the years which have followed the organi- 
zation of the Association more general 
problems have become the center of our 
interest. These are the fundamental problems 
of curriculum, method, and personnel. As we 
look through the pages of Hispania we find 
that these problems have always been with 
us. Sometimes they have shifted their empha- 
sis; sometimes one or the other of them has 
assumed more importance, but it can hardly 
be said that any of them has ever been solved. 

It may be interesting, then, to note what 
form these persistent questions took and what 
suggestions were made for their solution in 
the earlier days of our organizational life. 

First, then, the problems of the curriculum. 
What should be taught in our schools? In its 
broadest aspect this is a question of the 
“humane” as opposed to the “practical” 
studies. As it affected Spanish in the early 
days it was a problem of whether the language 
should be taught for commercial or cultural 
reasons. In those days there were frank acdvo- 
cates of the commercial objective. Here, for 
instance, is an advertisement from the second 
volume of Hispania: 


Perhaps some high school and college stu- 
dents may enjoy spending their time on col- 
lections of fairy tales, animal stories, nursery 
rhymes, bewhiskered anecdotes, musty jokes, 
gushy love stories and that sort of mental 
“spoon victuals’. But it is certain that most 
of them do not. Spanish American Life is 
meant for those who do not. There is no dis- 
guising the fact that the majority of American 
students today are taking up Spanish because, 
in common with the business world, they are 
interested in South America. 


But the general tenor of the opinions expressed 
editorially and by contributors was, of course, 
in favor of the so-called “cultural objective.” 

A secondary issue in the problem of the 
curriculum was that of the question of the 
relative importance of Spanish and the other 
foreign languages. In the early years German 
had ceased to be a dangerous rival. In 1923 
Professor E. C. Hills could quote Rodolfo 
Lenz of Chile to the effect that “Los mismos 
hijos de alemanes aprenden el espafiol mds 
répidamente y con menos esfuerzo que el 
aleman.” But a challenge had come from an 
unexpected quarter. In an article entitled 
“Tumefaction in the Study of Spanish” 
Professor Ernest Wilkins of Chicago (later 
President of Oberlin) warmly argued that, 
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because of the large number of Americans of 
Italian descent and because of the outstanding 
values of Italian literature, Italian should 
logically be the preferred romance language in 
American schools. The controversy which 
ensued did not last long and is now, happily, 
forgotten and there is relative peace among the 
modern language teachers with plenty of work 
for all. 

Another phase of the question ‘What shall 
we teach?” called forth different answers from 
within the ranks of our own members. This is 
the problem “Shall we teach Spanish or 
Spanish American literature? Spanish or 
Spanish American pronunciation?” This 
problem, sometimes felt to be a troublesome 
bone of contention, proved to be in the cruel 
years of the Spanish Civil War a disguised 
blessing. It was easy to shift the emphasis of 
our courses from Spain to the New World and 
no teacher needed to identify himself in any 
way with a political regime of which he dis- 
approved. 

Now the problem of methods. How shall 
the language be taught? Essentially this 
problem has to do with the relative importance 
of speech, the written word, and literature. 
In the early years articles appeared in 
Hispania advocating all possible variations of 
and compromises with the “natural” method, 
the “direct”? method, and any other method 
which encourages the early and frequent use 
of the foreign language in the classroom. It 
may surprise some of our younger teachers to 
know that there is one ably written article by 
Mary Eleanor Peters in defense of translation! 
Most of us have come to look upon translation 
as a kind of original sin—ever present and yet 
the source of uncomfortable feelings of guilt. 
Still isn’t it possible that for some tempera- 
ments and some situations it may be more 
valuable than we have been willing to concede? 
Think of Ticknor! Or of Prescott! These men 
were not distinguished by their ability to 
speak Spanish; even in writing Spanish they 
made frequent mistakes. But what perfectly 
trained phonetician or linguistic expert has 
contributed to the mutual understanding of 
nations as much as they? 

To be sure, no student of the early years of 
the Association has as yet rivaled Ticknor or 
Prescott in eminence. But many students were 
introduced to good literature earlier in their 
course than are their counterparts today. And 
it is probable that their teachers used a 
modified form of the “translation’’ method. 
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No one in the early days advocated the new 
heresy of our time—the divorce of language 
and literature! 

The other scapegoat of “direct’’ method 
advocates—grammar—has never been com- 
pletely deserted by its friends. The first 
dozen volumes of Hispania have a number of 
articles dealing with grammatical problems 
and in 1927 one of our most distinguished and 
humane scholars, Miss Ruth Kennedy, had 
the courage to declare that “There may be, 
after all, a relationship between the gram- 
matical skeleton of a language and the moral 
backbone of a boy!” 

It is well to remember that during this 
period certain tools were being perfected which 
had not been available to the teacher before. 
Professor Keniston’s first study of vocabulary 
frequency “Common Words in Spanish” 
appeared in 1920. Other word frequency and 
idiom lists followed the Modern Foreign 
Language Study a decade later. The first 
“objective” prognosis and achievement tests 
started out on their controversial way. The 
first scientifically equipped phonetics labora- 
tory was established. But these tools did not 
essentially alter the fundamental dilemma of 
“method”? which seems to be a psychological 
or philosophical problem rather than a techni- 
cal one. Like all such problems, it promises to 
be ever with us in one form or another. 

The personnel problem divides into two 
parts: (1) Who should study Spanish? and (2) 
Who should teach Spanish? 

In the early years a good deal of thought 
was given to the first of these questions. 
Since students now for the first time were 
forced to stay in high school until they were 
sixteen, a great many of low I. Q. found their 
way into Spanish classes for they had been led 
to believe that Spanish was the “easiest’’ of 
the languages. The results were discouraging 
in the extreme. So many teachers began to 
advocate the segregation of the linguistically 
gifted from their less fortunate fellow pupils 
by means of prognosis tests. One of the most 
eloquent supporters of this solution was 
William Barlow who urged in his presidential 
address for 1926 that “We have no right to 
continue to teach large numbers of children 
how to fail” by demanding of them more 
than they can accomplish. He himself had 
found real satisfaction in teaching a “re- 
tarded” class which had been allowed to 
“set its own pace.” Instead of a formal prog- 
nosis test for dividing the “sheep” from the 
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“goats” proof of a certain degree of proficiency 
in English was sometimes advocated. Henry 
Grattan Doyle in 1926 quoted Joynes to 
support his contention that “It is absurd... 
to try to teach...any foreign language to 
an American who does not possess a reasonably 
good command of his own.” “We are not 
only teachers of a foreign language,” he said, 
“but of English as well.”’ Years later, in 1941, 
in the classes of the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program the gratifying results which are 
possible when the linguistically talented are 
segregated into classes of their own and 
subjected to intensive training was amply 
demonstrated. Yet we still have with us in 
large schools as well as in smaller ones the 
unsegregated groups. This solution still awaits 
general acceptance. 

“Who should study Spanish?” is now being 
answered with enthusiasm “The child in the 
elementary school.” This answer was offered 
also in the early years of the Association, 
but, because of the expense and other diffi- 
culties involved, the answer fell on deaf ears. 
In 1925 in an article “Método directo en la 
escuela primaria” A. T. Whilar pleaded that 
the teaching of languages should begin before 
the child is eleven years old, because of the 
“psychology” of the child. We can hope now 
that this gradually may come to pass. Cer- 
tainly the most far reaching and probably 
the most lasting effect of the Foreign Lan- 
guages Study of the 1950’s will be its support 
of the FLES program. 

And now the other side of the personnel 
question. Who is to teach Spanish? Certain 
aspects of this problem have changed some- 
what through the years. The former German 
teachers with no special knowledge of or love 
for Spanish have long since been retired. 
The “native” teachers who in the early years 
poured in from most of the Spanish-speaking 
countries, many of them without the faintest 
knowledge of our educational goals and 
methods, without the least teaching talent, 
and with little or no fluency in English, have 
gone back to the jobs in stores, offices, or 
laboratories from whence they came. With 
the great movement for the consolidation of 
schools throughout the country there are 
now fewer high schools where a teacher must 
teach more than one subject and the Spanish 
classes are assigned to the history teacher or 
the mathematics teacher in his “extra” hours. 
In a few instances this doubling up of subjects 
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is still a necessity and a real problem, but we 
can believe that in time it will solve itself. 

But who, then, is to teach Spanish? Prob- 
ably each of us has in his mind a picture of the 
ideal teacher. He is, of course, master of his 
subject; he speaks both Spanish and English 
without an accent and with a completely 
up-to-date vocabulary; he writes both lan- 
guages flawlessly and with style; he under- 
stands young people and has no classroom 
problems; he spends his summers travelling 
in Spanish-speaking countries; he takes an 
active part in his professional organizations; 
he contributes to Hispania and other scholarly 
journals; he is familiar with all the recent 
pedagogical aids and makes the fullest use of 
a well equipped language laboratory which he 
has been able to acquire because he is so well 
liked by the administrative powers of the 
school; he is a stimulating lecturer, an in- 
spiring classroom teacher; his exams are 
interesting; his marks are always in on time. 
There is only one thing wrong with him—he 
does not exist, he never has existed. There 
has not been one single example of him even 
among the men and women who have been 
and who are the préceres of our profession. 
The founders of our organization and those 
who have led it through the wilderness of 
these forty years were no paragons, but men 
of varying talents and capacities. Their work 
flourished because they sincerely believed in 
the value of their profession and devoted their 
energies and their gifts to solving its problems 
and improving its status. It is for this that 
we hold them in respect and affection. As one 
rereads the early numbers of Hispania one 
is constantly impressed with the emotional 
intensity of some of the articles. Read, for 
example, in Volume XIII Lawrence Wilkins’s 
account of his recent visit to Spain. His love 
for the country speaks from every line. Or 
read, in Volume XI, Mary Weld Coates’s 
“My Credo.” This is, indeed, the creed of a 
dedicated teacher. So let us answer the 
question “Who shall teach Spanish?” by 
saying “Preferably someone to whom such 
teaching is not just a job, but a calling.” 
Such a person will seek to acquire the knowl- 
edge and the discipline which will make him 
a credit to his profession. 

The fundamental problems facing teachers 
of Spanish, as we have seen, remain today 
essentially the same as they were forty years 
ago. Each of us, singly, and each generation 
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of us, as a group, must find answers to them 
appropriate to our personalities and our times. 
At forty we should have gained some insight 
into our Association’s nature and function 
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and into our own part in it as members of a 
living organization. May the next forty years 
increase us in numbers, in wisdom, and in 
favor with God and man! 


PLACEMENT TESTS IN SPANISH: WHY AND HOW 


Knapr Jones 
Miami University 


All college teachers of elementary foreign 
languages have been faced by the problem of 
dealing with students who have had previous 
experience with the language.* What shall 
be done with them? Shall they enter classes 
with those who have never studied the lan- 
guage before, to compete under a system that 
evaluates results by a curve? Shall all of them, 
regardless of how much or how little of the 
language they absorbed and remember, be 
forced into the same advanced classes? 

The ideal system might be to segregate in 
one section all incoming students of Spanish, 
who have had any previous exposure to the 
language, and push them along toward second 
year work as rapidly as possible. However, 
scheduling problems in most universities make 
this difficult. And so arises the need for some 
sort of test to evaluate the linguistic knowl- 
edge of a student, and place him at the level 
where he belongs. 

Argument by students has been long and 
heated against this practice. They point out 
that instructors in History, Geography, and 
Government see no need of a policy of segre- 
gation. In such classes, students may begin 
again. Why not in language classes? But logic 
provides the reply. The other disciplines deal 
with information and details. They are content 
courses. Language classes, in contrast, aim at 
developing skills. If one ‘does not know, for 
instance, that Jamestown was settled in 1607 
or that the capitol of Lebanon is Beirut, a 
glance into a textbook or the mention of that 
detail by the teacher will put him on a par 
with someone who learned the fact previously. 
But one reading of the equation: “The tree = 
el drbol,” or one glance at the complete 
conjugation of hablar in the present tense is 
not enough to set up the bilingual response 


*A paper read at the OMLTA meeting, 
Columbus, Ohio, April 6, 1957. 


necessary to use this information with facility 
in reading and speaking Spanish. Cultivation 
of such skills requires practice and time for 
assimilation. And even though it may be 
forgotten with the passing of time, it is there 
to be recalled. At first a neophyte golf player 
who has been practicing may well beat a good 
golfer who has not touched his clubs for 
several years, but in the long run, the old 
acquired habits will come back and the 
superiority of the experienced golfer become 
apparent. 

And, to change the figure, while tyros at 
tennis improve their game more quickly by 
competing with experts than with dubs, it 
seems unjust to pit absolute beginners in 
language learning against those who have 
studied it previously. Of course, to be abso- 
lutely fair, a university should provide a 
beginning section for students who know no 
language except English, because each foreign 
language studied, with its conjugations and 
declensions, provides a pattern that makes the 
next foreign language easier to learn. However 
the number of language-starved students who 
enter college seems to be decreasing because 
of the growing emphasis on language study 
in all except technical high schools. In a class 
of 35 last fall, I had only three with no previous 
foreign language experience, so that problem 
is not grave. But at Miami we do encounter 
would-be repeaters and that is where Place- 
ment Tests come in. 

Our practice is that all entering students 
who decide to continue the study of foreign 
language begun in high school are auto- 
matically assigned to a second year section, 
but with the understanding that each shall 
be given a placement test during the first 
meeting of the class. We realize that there 
are flaws in this system. Some frightened 
freshmen shift to other languages; others, at 
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the suggestion of upperclassmen, deliberately 
do poorly in the test. 

Now there are all sorts of tests. When my 
daughter entered a college in Oregon after 
studying nearly a year in Ecuador at a high 
school where all the instruction was given in 
Spanish, her placement test consisted of the 
translation of a paragraph from Dofia Barbara. 
Because she did not know every word of the 
selvatic vocabulary, she was put into begin- 
ning Spanish. 

Other colleges rely on some of the Coopera- 
tive Tests. One of the most widely used is the 
College Board Placement Tests, first offered 
in 1952, and supplied by the Educational 
Testing Service (ETS) of Princeton, N. J., 
which also provides the tests used by Draft 
Boards to decide whether a boy shall go on to 
college or into the army. They come in several 
forms. One is a simple achievement test that 
in an hour samples the student’s knowledge 
of vocabulary, grammar, and ability to 
understand passages written in a foreign 
language. A table evaluates his scores ac- 
cording to the number of years he has studied 
it. 

A separate half hour examination is avail- 
able for an oral test. Pages are supplied on 
which the student checks multiple choice 
answers to questions or completes sentences, 
after hearing his teacher read, or listening to 
recordings provided by the ETS. These 
examinations show whether the ordinary high 
school graduate is capable of carrying on the 
work of an advanced Spanish class in college. 

For the gifted student, and those trained in 
some of the many schools that include studies 
at junior college level, so that the entering 
student knows more than is normally expected 
of the incoming freshman, there is an Ad- 
vanced Placement Test, available for four 
languages and twelve other subjects. Ad- 
ministered each May in sixty centers through- 
out the United States, with other centers set 
up even overseas if necessary, in 1956 it tested 
the knowledge of more than a thousand 
students from schools, and reported the 
results to 134 colleges. While the actual 
questions, like the New York Regents and the 
Ohio Scholarship Tests are not for general 
distribution, through the kindness of the 
Program Director, Dr. John R. Valley, I can 
describe a typical test in Spanish. 

It is a three hour examination designed to 
sample the High School student’s basic know- 
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ledge of the language and culture of Spanish- 
speaking people. To enter advanced courses 
in college, a student is expected to be able to 
understand spoken Spanish in connected 
discourse. So for half an hour of the test the 
student hears tape recordings made by a 
native speaker. With multiple choice answers 
before him, he selects proper responses to 
what he hears. 

In the remaining time, his ability to read, 
understand, and discuss paragraphs written in 
Spanish is tested. He may, for instance, be 
required to translate into idiomatic English a 
dozen lines taken from an essay or narrative. 
During an hour, he may be asked to criticize 
the mood of a passage, to discuss figures of 
speech, literary technique, or the author’s 
philosophy. The final hour is devoted to the 
writing of two compositions of 200 words or 
so, one in English and one in Spanish, on such 
topics as a book or author studied in class, a 
Latin American country, or a period in Spain’s 
history. 

The examining board corrects these papers, 
rates them on a scale of 5 to 1, and in the 
middle of the summer, sends each paper to 
the university where the student is to enter. 
On the basis of these tests, plus reeommenda- 
tions and all available high school records, the 
student can be assigned to a class at the level 
for which he is fitted. 

At Miami we have made and used for many 
years a test of our own. First the teachers of 
Spanish agreed on what we thought we teach 
students so that they can successfully complete 
the secund year in the department. Then we 
devised a six page mimeographed test to 
discover how much of that knowledge the 
incoming freshman possesses. 

Our own students can understand simple 
spoken Spanish, so we provided a dozen 
questions in English, with multiple choice 
answers, and read and repeated a dialog of 
100 words in Spanish that provides the infor- 
mation in the order in which the questions 
are asked. 

Confident that our students have acquired 
some facility in reading simple Spanish with 
understanding, we use two anecdotes totalling 
150 words, followed by 13 questions in 
Spanish, whose answers were to be written in 
English. 

We set as achievement for the first year, 
the first 1,500 words of the Keniston List or 
the contents of the Russell Most Common 
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Spanish Words and Idioms, so twenty-five 
words used in sentences make up the vocabu- 
lary test, with multiple choice English transla- 
tions provided. 

By the end of a year of college instruction, 
a student should have a fair knowledge of 
Spanish grammar, so twenty-five items are 
tested by multiple choice. That includes 
agreement of words, demonstratives, posses- 
sives, prepositions, and a couple of subjunc- 
tives. A separate question deals with verbs 
that are so important in determining the 
meaning of sentences. By multiple choice, the 
student shows he can go from puso to “he 
put,” and vice versa. 

And finally, since success in completing 
second year Spanish demands some facility 
in writing original compositions in that 
language, the last section of the placement 
test provides a drawing of a Latin American 
scene, and the student is asked to write 
something about it in Spanish. He is told 
that quantity, not quality, is desired. If he 
tries at all, he gets two points, and so on 
proportionally with the full ten points if he 
sets down a hundred words or more. 

The test is administered during the first 
class meeting to all second year students, 
including those who completed their first 
year at Miami. That group is separated out 
to serve as a norm. In the course of years, 
the test has been standardized, so now any 
incoming students who score more than half 
of the 120 possible points is encouraged to 
continue in second year, at least for six weeks. 
And regardless of his score, any student who 
displays the slightest desire to go on is en- 
thusiastically encouraged, since we believe 
that the will to achieve compensates for a poor 
performance, which may be explained in 
many ways: stage fright, lapse of time, or a 
different high school method. To the dubious 
ones, we explain that the first six weeks of the 
second year will include grammar review and 
practice in all the skills. If, at the end of that 
probationary period, the future looks hopeless, 
the student will be free to go back to a first 
year class without loss of credit. 

On the first page of our test, besides the 
student’s name and brief directions, space is 
provided to record his previous language 
experiences. He is also asked to check his 
chief aim in electing the language, with such 
suggestions as: 1. to fulfil requirements; 2. to 
acquire a reading knowledge of the language; 
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3. to be able to talk the language; 4. because 
I hope some day to travel abroad; 5. for the 
following reason... . 

These answers give additional help to the 
teacher in advising the student. If he is 
merely fulfilling requirements, we handle him 
in the most convenient way. If he professes 
a more worthy ambition, we encourage him 
to the best of our ability. 

There are always many who want to begin 
again. Their reasons have a familiar ring: “I 
had a poor teacher in high school,” “I haven’t 
studied Spanish since my sophomore year,” 
“T really want to get Spanish, and I think I 
can get a better foundation by repeating.” 
Some say the upperclassmen advised them 
to repeat. A few tell us honestly that they 
think they can get easy A’s if they take first 
year over. 

Then why not let them? There are a number 
of obvious advantages in repeating. They will 
get a review. They will get a different slant 
in their approach to language study. Perhaps 
their eventual achievement will be greater if 
based on the methods we use than on their 
high school preparation. With more mature 
minds, they should now do better and be 
more accurate in their studying. 

But there are also disadvantages in starting 
again from scratch. Perhaps the greatest is the 
boredom of dealing with something already 
learned fairly well. It lacks the challenge of 
trying something entirely new. We tell our 
first year classes that there are more flunkers 
among the repeaters than among those who 
never studied Spanish before. In few fields is 
Pope’s quotation about a little learning being 
a dangerous thing more true than in a first 
year language class. The over-confident 
student thinks he learned it all before. And 
for awhile he can sail along without ‘cracking 
a book.” But finally, before he is aware of it, 
the class has advanced beyond his level of 
knowledge. He had not learned about study- 
ing, and he flounders. Failure is almost in- 
evitable. 

Repeaters face another handicap. In our 
attempt to be fair in our grading, we give an 
advantage to those who have never studied 
Spanish before. In making the grade curve, 
we separate their work from the rest, so that 
at five weeks and at midterm, there is often a 
significant difference in achievement. The 
repeater needs a higher score for the same 
letter grade. It is true that after eight weeks 
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or so of study, we see an equalization taking 
place, but we continue to differentiate through 
the first term, even though the two curves are 
not significantly different. It often turns out 
that the highest semester grades are made by 
neophytes, and many repeaters drop out or 
are numbered among the flunkers. But the 
fact that we do practice a double standard of 
grading at first provides difficulty for those 
with previous Spanish, even while it cheers 
up those who think it unfair to make them 
compete with classmates who have been ex- 
posed to Spanish longer than they have. 
Starting again in college provides further 
difficulties for those who really want to learn 
Spanish. The fourteen hour language re- 
quirement of the Arts and Science College at 
Miami can be satisfied by the first and second 
years of classes. On account of our present 
Common Curriculum, students sometimes 
find it difficult to elect any additional language 
courses. By entering an advanced class, even 
though it costs a struggle at first, a student 
has time for more advanced courses with 
their stimulating educational and literary 
experiences. They have a chance to get better 
acquainted with the masterpieces of the 
foreign language. While Miami has never 
admitted any Spanish student certified by 
the College Entrance Advanced Placement 
Test, our own test occasionally high-lights 
exceptional students and to prevent the 
boredom of studying material already cov- 
ered, he—or more usually, she—is encouraged 
to try a third year course, with the right to 
go back if it should prove too difficult. 
When the entering student learns the 
result of his placement test, he has three 
options. He can do as most of them, go on 
successfully to second year, to what we call 
201 and 202. He can begin all over, in what 
we call 101. Or he can go halfway back, to the 
second semester of the first year, to what we call 
102. The reason why more do not select this 
“golden mean,” is that it will provide them 
with continuous scheduling difficulties. We 
offer at most only one “off-beat section.” On 
completing it, in February of the second year, 
the student will find himself with ten language 
credits and without any advanced courses 
beginning at that time to provide him with 
the additional four hours required. His choice 
lies between delaying for a semester, during 
which he may forget part of what he learned, 
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or entering a literature course already in 
progress and competing with students who 
have been learning their teacher for eighteen 
weeks. So the wise ones either go on into 
second year or all the way back, though there 
is another alternative: to postpone beginning 
their language study for a semester and then 
in February to enter the regular 102 class. 

All of this implies that there is a validity 
in the placement test and that it provides a 
sort of prognosis of future success. How true 
is this implication? If it accurately tests those 
who take it and compares them with students 
trained in our classes, then it ought to be a 
fair measure of the probable success of these 
new students. 

We are aware of its greatest flaw. It reveals 
only one’s present knowledge. Many students 
who do poorly because they are rusty in 
Spanish through not having looked at a 
textbook for a considerable time, car, with 
determination and by reviewing, regaia their 
previous mastery of the subject. Therefore, 
some leeway must be left in interpreting the 
results. 

When there is another sort of non-correla- 
tion, and those who get high grades in the test 
do badly in second year work, we look first 
for other explanations. Homesickness, or 
worry, or sorority rushing may have brought 
down their grades. Or perhaps bad study 
habits, which did not show up when their 
study was being supervised by high school 
teachers, are being revealed by the personal 
liberty of their freshman year in college. 
Some slow workers who got good results by 
plodding in high school, encounter difficulties 
when pressure is applied in college, and when 
other activities compete for time. Or there 
may be personality clashes with teacher or 
roommate. Newly acquired interest in some 
other course, or some other person, has also 
been known to cut into language study time. 

On the other hand, those who did not do 
very well in the test often give the lie to its 
prediction by using the result as a diagnostic 
guide for their own improvement. They work 
hard at acquiring the skills in which their 
weakness was shown. And so it is not uncom- 
mon to find them ending much higher in the 
grade scale than the test predicted. Or the 
lack of interest that kept them from acquiring 
a good language foundation in High School 
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suddenly ends and they accept the challenge 
of the language, find it fun, and turn into 
brilliant students. 

In spite of such discrepancies, we who teach 
Spanish at Miami still believe in a placement 
test, and continue to rely on the one that we 
have evolved. Over the years that it has been 
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used in some form or other, we feel it does 
draw a line between those who would be better 
off to try all over again, and those who can 
be counted on to hold their own with the rest 
of their classmates. We believe it is possible 
to test the language knowledge possessed by 
a student. 
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CASOS SE HAN DADO 


In a brief article appearing in Hispania, 
Xxxv (1952), 185-188, devoted to the problem 
of subject position in contemporary Spanish, 
and representing the results of statistical 
research obtained by a team of three workers 
(Professor William E. Bull, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Gronberg and Mr. Abbot), the 
’ statement was made that a count of some 
27,000 examples of reflexive verbs revealed 
the fact that no example of an unmodified 
common noun was found in pre-verbal postition. 
Impressed, naturally enough, by this last 
fact, which “may well be a keystone in the 
problem of subject position in Spanish” 
(p. 187), and evidently suspecting that this 
situation need not be limited to reflexive 
verbs, Professor Bull decided that the results 
should be “checked with special care”: 
“Approximately 20,000 sentences from a 
collection being gathered for a study on 
Spanish grammar and syntax were analyzed 
[representing, so the reader must assume, a 
miscellany cf constructions} and not a single 
example of a completely unmodified pre- 
positional common noun appeared. Several 
native informants were also queried and not 
one would accept a sentence with such a 
noun in pre-position and in close juncture 
with the verb” (p. 187). This is, then, one of 
the rarer sorts of statistical articles in which 
the scholar takes the step of postulating a 
definitive category; in itself, a welcome 
change from the usual preoccupation, and 
contentment, with relative frequencies. 

Unfortunately, however, the results ob- 
tained by Professor Bull and his co-workers 
are belied by the facts of the Spanish language; 
as the reader has already seen from my title, 
cases do exist of a completely unmodified noun 
in pre-position, and I shall quote a number of 
additional examples of this construction. What 
I should like to stress particularly, however, is 
the fact that if Professor Bull had only thought 
in terms of the unmodified noun in general, 
he would have been able, without recourse 
to further statistical studies, to predict (a) 
that this kind of noun cannot be very frequent 
as pre-posed subject but (b) that it should 
exist. The unmodified noun can hardly be 
frequent in pre-verbal position, since the 
unmodified noun is the rarest type of noun 
in Spanish (also as object; also in post-posi- 


tion). But who could imagine that it would be 
entirely excluded from the beginning of the 
sentence as subject when it may appear in the 
position as object? Anyone familiar with the 
Spanish language knows such expressions as 
tiempo hay, hijito (F 143: pan no hay, dote no 
hay, etc.); revélver no llevo, pero... (D 183)'; 
accordingly, the possibility of something like 
tiempo me sobra or revélver no me queda, pero 
... immediately suggests itself: pre-posed 
object in a given construction must imply 
the possibility of pre-posed subject in the 
same construction (somewhat as the presence 
of ¢ in a language implies the presence of 9 
if the latter is lacking, this gap must be 
explained). And if Professor Bull had thought 
in terms of the necessity, or even likelihood, 
of, e.g., tiempo me sobra (<tiempo hay), 
his native informants would have instantly 
reassured him that, in spite of the negative 
evidence of his examples up to this point, 
such a sentence is indeed possible. Compare: 


Yo atin no he cumplido los treinta y 
siete .. .—Porque no habré usted querido... 
porque tiempo le debe haber sobrado (T 44). 
Todo es posible en la mente y en el 4nimo de 
los malvados. Y malvados sobran (TE, 86). 
Se habr4 ido con otro al cine, que pretendientes 
le sobran...(Ll 198). Quieres dinero?— 
Gracias, dinero sobra ahora (R 34). 

Si el sifior quisiera darme una armita.. . 
—Rifle no queda, hermano; pero ... (L 48). 
Descansar, descansar....{7iempo me queda 
para descansar! (TT 191). ... por més que 
no habia vuelto por aqui y que familia no le 
queda (M 194). 

Hombre, sus razones habré para no moverse; 
porque agallas no faltan? (P 351)... . tiene uno 
que vestirse . . . tiene uno que . . .—Ezigencias 
no faltan, no (I 487). Cariio no te faltaré aqui 
y todo lo que puedan nuestros recursos lo 
tendrés (SP 91). Fantasias no te faltan, no 
(CD 58). jJe! Labia no te ha faltao nunca, esta 
es la verdad (TE m1, 144). 

eIré a acabar golpeando mi cordura contra 
las paredes acolchadas de un manicomio? 
Casco se han dado (H 61). 

...mi prima la tiene aficién a usted.... 
—Credulidad se necesitaba para persuadirselo 
(CEn 38). 

. +. porque tedricamente fracaso podia 
esperarse de un papel que era... . (TE 11, 288). 

Generacion va, generacién viene; mas la tierra 
siempre permanece: (G 1, 167). Porrazo va, 
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porrazo viene,* la verdad es que sacaré de ella 
una mujer (F 11, 163*). 


But not only should our author have 
thought beforehand of the parallel construc- 
tion in Spanish with pre-posed unmodified 
object, he, and his assistants, should also have 
wondered about the possibilities of pre-posed 
subject in their native language, English: 
this would surely have led them to think in 
terms of ‘series of subjects.’ We all know that 
in English it is often possible to use two or 
more unmodified nouns as subject when a 
single noun in this construction might not go: 
books, magazines and newspapers covered the 
floor is surely easier than books covered the 
floor; indeed, within a series, it is even pos- 
sible for an unmodified noun to serve in a 
non-partitive (and non-generic) reference: 
pen and parchment were placed carefully on 
the great table; father and son looked at each 
other. And the same types are possible in 
Spanish: 

Después guantes y mantilla quedaban de- 
positados en una antigua caja de bonbones 
que... (N 283). 

Corre por medio una cerca de ristica arqui- 
tectura, donde piedras y hierba se confunden 
(G 1, 217). Plaza de Toros... comentarios 
brutales.... Virtud y volapiés se confundian 
en una sola critica (LR 247). Durante unos 
segundos hombre y fiera no formaron mds que 
una sola masa (S 370). ...y caballo y 
caballero ...se perdieron gloriosamente entre 
el polvo, el sol y la arboleda (CC 154). 

Tristeza y orgullo retorcieron el corazén de 
Félix (CC 126). Escopetas, cajas de cartuchos, 
cafianas y morrales, invadian las sillas y las 
mesas (N 32). Cuadros, barémetro, porcelanas, 
invadian las paredes en una especie de pugilato 
sostenido (N 26). Hueveras y verduleras poblaban 
aquellos reducidos aposentos (F wm, 70). 
Princesas, bufones, azafatas, chambelanes se 
arremolinaban saltando en torno de las 
andas...(V 254). Mozos y mozas formaban 
pintorescos grupos dentro...del pértico 
(I 102). Hombres y mujeres la rodeaban... 
(F 376). Amos y labradores se hallaban en la 
portal conversando de cosechas (CC 243). 

Tia y sobrina llegaron sin novedad 
anoche .. . (CEn 8). Pdsose la mantilla dofia 
Lupe y tia y sobrino salieron (F 11, 44). Dadas 
las despedidas .. . marido y mujer se fueron a 
la estacién (F 121). ...daba un silbido... 
vencidos y vencedores escapaban huyendo (HA 
35). ...todos se retiraron. Padre e hija 
quedaron en la solana (SP 248). 

Hombres y mujeres retan al verle en aquel 
estado (I 134). Aldeanos y aldeanas se 
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preguntaban unos a otros (SP 139). Padre e hija 
se miraron un instante alos ojos (I 204). Marido 
y mujer cambiaron entonces una mirada (I 42). 
Tia y sobrino terminaron por entenderse (HO 
56). 

Socidlogos y etndélogos se han esforzado por 
reconstruir este pasado (SG 32)... . en Madrid, 
politicos y oradores se dedicaban . . . a los bellos 
ejercicios de la retérica (Z 68). Curas, alcaldes 
y jaunchas (= caciques) se preparaban (Z 67). 
Ganaderos y cowboys rivalizaban entonces en 
maestria (HA 36). Apenas sabia vagamente que 
comunistas y anarquistas habian luchado en 
las calles (MN 99). Liberales y serviles querian 
imponer sus doctrinas (B 139).§ 


The reader has surely noted how neatly 
these examples fall into semantic patterns. 
I shall add a few other examples of a different 
reference (and reflecting a variety of stylistic 
levels): ““A descansar [says a pussy-cat to 
himself, stretching out comfortably on a 
chaise-longue], ratas y ratones se matan con 
BLIZ” (ad in ABC; I have also seen the ad 
somewhere in Madrid: Dolores se vencen 
con...); “Correccién y cultura han de em- 
plearse como complemento de las ideas re- 
ligiosas que cada cual tenga” (CE 155); 
“Ya dice el adagio que matrimonio y mortaja 
del cielo bajan’”” 141); “...temo que 
cartas y amistad sean s6lo de la madre” 
(CC 169).* (These sentences answer an ad- 
verbial question: ‘how?’ or ‘whence?’) 

Thus, the construction of unmodified sub- 
ject in pre-verbal position, though far less 
frequent than that of modified subject in the 
same position, is to be found in conversation, 
narrative, description; in expository writing, 
in proverbs and in advertising (it is even 
employed by Spanish pussy-cats). Yet this 
has been declared by our author to be non- 
existent or else “a possibility so rare that it 
may be disregarded” (p. 187). 

This should surely be remembered as a 
classical example of the failure of the sta- 
tistical method: classical because the approach 
followed so carefully the techniques of the 
Keniston method as this has been perfected 
over the years. The work was undertaken not 
by a single scholar (subject to the blind spots 
that we all have), but by a team; this team of 
three had access to various collections of 
material gathered by other workers, them- 
selves unprejudiced by any ‘theory’; as the 
final guarantee of accuracy, they were able to 
consult more than one native speaker of the 
language, with whom, no doubt, they em- 
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ployed only the most advanced methods of 
eliciting information. Yet the result, which 
should have represented “a keystone in the 
problem of subject position in Spanish,” 
has been—what the reader has seen above. 

How is this to be explained? Granted that 
a little more reflection would have suggested 
the unreliability of the negative findings, how 
are these findings themselves to be explained, 
or their acceptance by the informants? The 
answer to both questions is, I should say, the 
same: Professor Bull and his assistants had 
no idea, i.e. no picture, of what it was they 
were looking for. Tiempo me queda, padre e 
hija se miraron are real, i.e. concrete; ‘un- 
modified noun in pre-verbal position’ is an 
abstraction that says nothing to any one; it is 
meaningless to the native speaker, who is 
quite willing to swear that it does not exist, 
even though five minutes before, he was saying 
tiempo me queda, or reading, padre e hija se 
miraron.’ It is meaningless also to the linguist 
if he allows it to remain an abstraction; and 
it is because of the blank that the three work- 
ers carried in their mind, instead of a picture— 
and a conviction (“something like tiempo hay 
should exist for the subject also”; “if father 
and daughter . . . is possible in English, why not 
in Spanish?’’), that they did not know where 
best to look for what they were seeking, and 
overlooked it on the printed page, when they 
did find it. For it is surely to be found in 
their examples, by one who will re-read them 
with a picture in his mind.’ 

Many “mentalists” are doubtful of the value 
of the statistical method because the tabulated 
results are seldom afterwards interpreted. I 
must confess to a still graver doubt: that the 
results, themselves, may have to be dis- 
counted.® The great paradox (which, of course, 
must be taken cum grano salis) is this: one 
does not first collect, and then, perhaps, 
interpret; one begins by interpreting (i.e. 
thinking) and then one may know what to 
collect and where to find it. 

ANNA GRANVILLE HatcHER 
The Johns Hopkins Univ, 


NOTES 
1The abbreviations of the texts cited are as 
follows: 
B___ Biografia de la Puerta del Sol, Francisco 
Mota, Madrid, 1951 
C  Comedias escogidas, Alvarez Quintero, 
Madrid, 1910 
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CC Las cerezas del cementerio, Gabriel Miré, 
Madrid, 1947 
CD Comedia y drama, Alvarez Quintero, 
New York (Macmillan), 1935 
CE Cédigo de etiqueta . . . , Duque de Campo- 
sol, Madrid, n.d. 
CEn La coja y el encogido, Juan Eugenio 
Hartzenbusch, New York (Henry Holt), 
1911 
D_ Dofta Bérbara, Rémulo Gallegos, Bar- 
celona, 1929 
F Fortunata y Jacinta, Galdés, 
Madrid, 1, 1915; 1, 1887 
G Gloria, Pérez Galdés, Madrid, 1908 
H_ El hombre y lo demés, Jorge Campos, 
Valencia, 1953 
Un hombre se asoma a su pasado, M. 
Constantin-Meyer (tr. Zembrano) 
Madrid, 1952 
Hospital general, Manuel Pombo Angulo, 
Barcelona, 1951 
El hombre de oro, Blanco-Fombona, New 
York (Oxford), 1948 
I El idilio de un enfermo, Palacio Valdés, 
Madrid, 1910 
Los de abajo, Mariano Azuela, New York 
(Crofts), 1939 
Lo que se habla por ahi, A. Diez Cafiabate, 
Madrid, 1953 
La familia de Leén Roch, Pérez Galdés, 
Madrid, 1908 
La llamada, Carmen Laforet, Barcelona, 
1954 
El médico rural, Felipe Trigo, Madrid, 
1921 
La mujer nueva, Carmen Laforet, Barce- 
lona, 1955 
Nosotros los Riveros, Dolores Medio, 
Barcelona, 1953 
La otra vida del capitén Contreras, T. 
Luca de Tena, Barcelona, 1953 
Pedro Sanchez, José M. de Pereda, Madrid, 
1913 
El romancillo del capitén galan, Francisco 
Camba, Madrid, 1947 
Sangre y arena, Blasco Ibéiiez, Valencia, 
1916 
La secreta guerra de los sexos, Condesa de 
Campo Alange, Madrid, 1950 
Sinfonia pastoral, Palacio Valdés, New 
York (American Book Co.), 1933 
Teatro completo, Carlos Arniches, 11, 
Madrid, 1948 
Teatro espatol, Sdinz de Robles, Madrid, 
1 (1950-51) 1952; mm (1951-62), 1953 
La tia Tula, Unamuno, Madrid, 1921 
Obras completas, u, Valle-Incl4n, Madrid, 
1952 
Z Zalacain el aventurero, 
York (Crofts), 1931 
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? Compare with agallas no faltan (SV), the 
expression (OV) ‘“‘porque agallas tentan 
para...’ (O 257). 

§ All the sentences in this group I would call, 
in my jargon, ‘Whether-or-Not variants of 
existential predications’: see my articles in 
Word, 12.2 and 12.3 (Monograph Series). 

4 Of the two examples with ... va, . . . viene, 
note that the second has adverbial force: 
porrazo va, porrazo viene = ‘with a blow here 
and a blow there.’ This well-known Spanish 
type has been treated by Spitzer, Aufsdtze zur 
Romanischen Syntaz und Stilistik, Halle, 1918, 
p. 212. 

5 It is also possible to find in narrative a single 
unmodified subject in pre-position; I have 
noted this, however, with only one author: 
“Por entonces ocurrié un incidente que tuvo 
transcendencia en la vida del usurero. Ladrones 
visitaron una media noche al avaro’”’ (HO 11); 
‘‘Minutos transcurrieron. Por fin aparecié .. .”’ 
(HO 71); (ef. also ‘‘Afios y afios transcurrieron 
sin que...’’ (LQ 161), in which the addition 
of the second noun amounts to more of the 
same thing). 

*It is obvious that the problem offered by 
most of these examples has nothing to do with 
word order: both andaban tia y sobrina (F u, 
213) and tia y sobrina andaban present the 
same ‘abnormality’: absence of the article. 
The most recent treatment of the unmodified 
noun of which I know is that of Amado Alonso, 
Estudios lingiiisticos, Madrid, 1950, p. 151; 
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he does not, however, treat the particular 
phenomenon of ‘series’ (to which, incidentally, 
his theory of ‘essence’ is less applicable). 
7The informant can never give us a satis- 
factory answer unless we know exactly what 
question to ask him; otherwise, we merely 
communicate to him our own blankness and 
lack of orientation, thereby paralyzing his 
powers of spontaneous reaction. 

8It might be said that the ‘‘special care’’ 
taken by Professor Bull in checking his first 
results by recourse to a new collection of 20,000 
examples, represented a less extensive and a 
less representative inquiry than might appear 
at first glance. If the examples were, as it 
would seem from his description, completely 
heterogeneous, the consultation of 20,000 
such predications need mean no more than the 
reading of 3 books, of 33334 pages each, with 
20 predications on a page. Still, it is difficult 
to believe that neither in this collection, nor 
among the 2700 examples of reflexive verbs, 
was a single case of our construction to be 
found. And if this should be true: if such a 
coincidence, such a failure of the law of aver- 
ages, is possible, this is enough to discredit 
forever all statistical enterprises, past and 
future, in the field of syntax. 

* Only once before has it occurred to me to 
check the factual findings of a statistical study 
(see my article in MLN, 71.5. 362-364); the 
results were similarly disconcerting. 


LET’S BRING THE PICTURE BACK INTO FOCUS 


Recently, I read references to Spanish as a 
language useful “for commerce and travel,” 
while other languages, such as German, 
French, Italian, were being listed as important 
for their cultural offerings. I was shocked to 
realize that this attitude, of which many of us 
are aware, could not be attributed to the 
ignorance of the people who prepared the 
articles, but rather to those of us who, as 
teachers, have been selling the Spanish 
language as a practical language, and have 
been failing to emphasize Spanish as a means 
of penetrating a culture which has offered as 
much to world knowledge, in its way, as any 
other western European culture. We have 
failed, too, to show that the other so-called 
cultural languages are useful for the same 
reasons as those given for studying Spanish. 

When we teach Spanish as a practical 
instrument, emphasizing the language aspect, 
separating literature from language, are we 


not overlooking part of the great purpose of 
teaching? To be practical, how many students 
whose proficiency in language we so proudly 
develop will ever have the opportunity to use 
the language we have so skillfully taught 
them? On the other hand, how many of these 
same students will have an instrument that 
will help give their lives more purpose because 
they have penetrated and understood another 
culture and all that this culture has con- 
tributed to the most important things of life? 

How can we, as teachers, feel that we have 
fulfilled our mission if we ignore, or touch 
lightly upon, the importance of the greatest 
novel ever written; if we fail to point out the 
contribution Spanish literature has made to 
world theater, both in the Golden Age and 
in our own era (witness Garcfa Lorca); if we 
do not point out the works of a philosopher 
such as Ortega y Gasset; or if we overlook 
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the music of Spain and its place in western 
culture? 

Why can’t we bring the picture of Spanish 
and Spanish-American language and literature 
into focus, with a concept of teaching that 
will give proper emphasis to all phases of the 
culture we are introducing to our students? 
Why keep on dividing our house, rather than 
striving to present a complete picture, kept 
in proper balance? Can’t we point out to 
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who teach other languages that Spanish is as 
great a cultural language as any other, that 
what we teach is equally important to an 
understanding of the past, the present, and 
the future? Surely if we stopped sniping at 
each other from within our own ranks, we 
could gain new strength in our battle for 
increased interest in what we, as teachers, 
consider to be the most important modern 
language in the world. 


ourselves, our students, and our colleagues Univ. of Illinois A. V. Exsersoxe, Jr. 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE: OFFICERS FOR 1958 


The Nominating Committee presents the slate of Officers and Executive Council 
members for 1958, listed below with biographical data. The Secretary will distribute 
the ballot with the dues cards in October. 

Esther R. Brown 

Graydon 8. DeLand 

Josephine Jiménez 

Lawrence B. Kiddle 

Ruth Richardson 

Gerald E. Wade, Chairman 

President 

NicHo.son B. Apams, University of North Carolina. Member since 1923. Associate 
Editor of Hispania. First Vice-President, 1951. Member North Carolina Chapter. 
A.B. 1913, Fredericksburg Coll.; A.B. 1915, Washington and Lee Univ.; M.A. 1920, 
Ph.D. 1922, Columbia Univ.; D. Litt. 1950, Washington and Lee Univ.; certificate 
1923, Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. Career: teaching in Virginia high schools; 
Teachers College and Extension, Columbia Univ., 1920-22; Univ. of North Carolina, 
1924—. Visiting professor at Univ. of Wisconsin, Univ. of Chicago, Univ. of New 
Mexico. Professor of Spanish. MLA, SAMLA, Renaissance Society. Author: The 
Romantic Dramas of Garcia Gutiérrez, The Heritage of Spain (N.Y., 1943), Espafia 
(N.Y., 1947), a variety of Spanish textbooks, and contributions to Homage Volumes 
Todd, Royster, Menéndez Pidal. Articles and reviews in Hispania, Hispanic Review, 
Studies in Philology, ELH, MLJ, Books Abroad, Quarterly Review of Literature. Papers 
read, section chairman, member of committees AATSP, MLA, SAMLA and other 
local regional and national language meetings. 


Vicror R. B. OetscuiAcer, Florida State University. Member since 1937. Executive 
Council, 1954-1956. Member Badger, Gdlvez, Los Angeles, Florida Chapters. B.A. 
1931, Beloit Coll., M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Univ. of Wisconsin. Other graduate work: 
Universidad de Madrid, 1950. Research grants 1937, 1940, 1947, 1950, 1952, 1954. 
Career: Univ. of Wisconsin, 1937-46; Newcomb Coll. of Tulane Univ., 1946-51; Univ. 
of Southern California, 1951-53 (Acting head of department, 1951); Florida State 
Univ., 1953-—. Professor and head of Dept. of Foreign Languages. Phi Beta Kappa, 
Phi Eta Sigma, Phi Sigma Iota, Sigma Delta Pi, Delta Sigma Rho, Pi Delta Phi. 
MLA, NFMLTA, SCMLA, SAMLA, Renaissance Society of America, Philological 
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Society (Tulane), AAUP. Listed in Who’s Who in the South and Southwest, Who’s Who 
in American Education, Who Knows and What, Who’s Who among America’s Young 
Men, Directory of American Scholars, Leaders in the Humanities, Dictionary of Spanish 
Literature (Newmark). Consultant for Britannica’s World Language Dictionary. 
Author: A Medieval Spanish Word List (Univ. of Wis., 1940), ‘Poema del Cid’ in Verse 
and Prose, 1948; Alfonso el Sabio’s General Estoria, Segunda Parte, Vol. 1 (Madrid, 
1957). Editor: Comparative Linguistics Newsletter (1954), FSU Polyglot (1954-), 
Florida MLA FL Newsletter (1955-—). Articles and reviews in Hispania, MLJ, Revista 
de Filologia Espatiola, Romance Philology, Latin Bulletin, and other journals. Papers 
read, section chairman, member of committees AATSP, MLA, SAMLA, SCMLA; and 
other local, regional and national language meetings. 


Third Vice-President 


T. Earve Hamiton, Texas Technological College. Member since 1937. Past President 
Llano Estacado Chapter. A.B. 1927, A.M. 1929, Southern Methodist Univ.; Ph.D. 
1940, Univ. of Texas. Career: Garland H.S., Texas, 1927-29; Highland Park HS., 
Dallas, 1929-37; advanced fellowship, Univ. of Texas, 1938-40; Texas Technological 
Coll., 1940—. Professor of Spanish. Visiting professor of Spanish, TSCW Summer 
Session, Saltillo, 1945. FL consultant, Houston Public Schools, 1955. Sigma Delta Pi 
(national Vice-President), Eta Sigma Phi. MLA, SCMLA, Texas FL Assoc. 
(President), Texas State Teachers Assoc. Listed in Who’s Who in the South and South- 
west, Who’s Who in American Education, Directory of American Scholars, Leaders in the 
Humanities. Editor: SCMLTA Bulletin, Texas FL Bulletin. Critical edition of El 
cardenal de Belén, by Lope de Vega (Texas Tech Press, Lubbock, 1948). Articles in 
Hispania, PMLA, Hispanic Review, MLJ, Texas Outlook. Papers read, section chair- 
man, member of committees AATSP, MLA, Univ. of Kentucky FL Conference, and 
other language meetings. 


Joun Kennetu Lesuiz, Northwestern University. Member since 1942. Past President 
and member Executive Council, Chicago Area Chapter. A.B. 1929, M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 
1938, Princeton Univ. Other graduate work: Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid, 
1932-33. Rockefeller Foundation Fellow in South America, 1942-43. Career: Princeton 
Univ., 1929-30, 1933-34; Washington and Lee Univ., 1930-31; Univ. of Delaware, 
1934-38; Northwestern Univ., 1938—. Professor of Romance Languages. Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Sigma Iota. MLA, AATF, AATI, Instituto Internacional de Literatura 
Iberoamericana, Illinois MLTA, Chicago Society of Romance Language Teachers 
(past President). Listed in Who’s Who in America, Who’s Who in the Midwest, Directory 
of American Scholars. Author: Ventura de la Vega and the Spanish Theatre (Princeton, 
1940); Spanish for Conversation: a Beginning Grammar (Boston, 1947). Co-author: 
Basic French for Reading, Writing, Speaking (Boston, 1956). General Editor, French 
and Spanish, for Dodd, Mead and Co. Articles in Hispania, Hispanic Review, Hispanic 
American Historical Review, Italica, Modern Language Notes, MLJ, Revista, Ibero- 
americana, Romanic Review, Dictionary of American Biography, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. Papers at various local, regional, and other language meetings. 
Executive Council 

Vio.tet Bercquist, Evanston Township High School, Illinois. Member since 1948. 
President (and past Recording Secretary) Chicago Area Chapter. B.A. 1929, Wheaton 
Coll.; M.A. 1943, Univ. of Chicago. Other graduate work: Univ. of Havana, Univ. of 
Mexico, Northwestern Univ., Middlebury Coll., DePaul Univ.; Univ. of Minnesota. 
Career: Oak Park, Ill., Schools, 1943-47; Bethel Coll., 1947-48; North Central Coll., 
1948-51; Evanston Township H.S., 1951-. Teacher of Spanish and counsellor. Delta 
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Kappa Gamma (chairman, Selective Recruitment). MLA, NEA, IEA. Listed in Who’s 
Who in American Education, Directory of American Scholars. Lecturer on Spanish- 
speaking countries. Papers at local and regional language meetings. 


LeonarD Rex CrIMINALE, Elmira College, N.Y. Member since 1948. Chairman of 
Awards Committee for National Spanish Contests. Past President and Vice-President 
Central Ohio Chapter. B.A. 1946, Washington and Lee Univ.; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1957, 
Princeton Univ. Other graduate work: Univ. of Mexico, Univ. of Michigan, Univ. of 
Madrid. Carnegie grant for study in Spain, 1951; Spanish government fellowship. 
Career: Univ. of Albama, 1947; Rutgers Univ., 1947-49; Washington and Lee Univ., 
1949-53; Ohio Wesleyan Univ., 1953-57; Elmira Coll., 1957—. Associate professor of 
Romance Languages. MLA, SAMLA, CSMLTA, AATI, MHRA, Renaissance Society 
of America, Ohio MLTA, Ohio FL Council. Editor Ohio FL Newsletter, 1954-57; 
cited (1956) for “distinguished contribution to FL program in Ohio.” Articles in 
Hispania, Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, Books Abroad, Seventeenth Century News, 
PMLA. Papers at Univ. of Kentucky FL Conference, CSMLTA, and other local and 
regional language meetings. 


Kurt L. Levy, University of Toronto. Born in Berlin, Germany. Member since 1952. 
AATSP Membership Committee, 1952-55. Past President Southern Ontario Chapter. 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1946, Ph.D. 1954, Univ. of Toronto. Other graduate work: Univ. of 
Mexico, Columbia Univ., Univ. of Chicago. Career: Univ. of Toronto, 1945-. Assistant 
professor. MLA, Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana, Ontario 
MLTA. Listed in Directory of American Scholars. Doctoral dissertation: The Life 
and Works of Tomds Carrasquilla (to be published by Colombian government, 1958). 
Articles in Hispania, PMLA, Hispanic American Historical Review, Books Abroad, 
Canadian ML Review, Memoria de Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana, 
Universidad de Antioquia, Universidad Nacional de Colombia, Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Papers read, section chairman, member of committees MLA and other local and 
regional language meetings. 

ANDREA SENDO6N McHenry, Houston (Texas) Public Schools. Member since 1954. 
Member AATSP National Test Development Committee. Past President Brazos 
Chapter. B.A. 1945, M.A. 1949, Baylor Univ. Other graduate work: Univ. of Mexico, 
Univ. of Texas, Univ. of Houston. Career: La Porte H.S., Texas, 1945-47; graduate 
asst. and instructor, Baylor Univ., 1947-51; teacher in Houston Public Schools, 1951- 
56. Supervisor of Foreign Languages, secondary schools, Houston, 1956-. MLA, 
SCMLA, AATF. AATG, Texas State Teachers Assoc. Member Texas Good Neighbor 
Mission to Mexico, 1946. Author of bulletin: Challenging the Abler Student in Foreign 
Languages (Houston). Papers at various local, state, and national meetings. 


OUTLINE OF THE 1957 ANNUAL MEETING 


Statler Hotel, Dallas, Texas. December 26-28, 1957 


General Program Chairman: Jerome A. Moore, Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Texas 


Thursday, December 26 
8:00-12:00 P.M. Executive Council Meeting. 
Friday, December 27 


10:00-12:00. Literature Session. Chairman: G. B. Roberts, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute. 


3:45-5:15. SNHS Meeting. 
5:15-7:00. Executive Council Meeting. 
8:30-10:30. Fiesta. 
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1:30-3:30. Elementary and Secondary School Session. Chairman: Mrs. Andrea 
McHenry, Houston, Texas, Public Schools. 


Saturday, December 28 


8:00-10:15. Chapter Breakfast. 
10:30-12:00. Business Meeting. 
12:30-2:30. Annual Luncheon. 


3:00-5:00. Language Session. Chairman: J. W. Childers, N. Y. State College, Albany. 


5:00-7:00 Executive Council Meeting 


COMMITTEE ON AWARDS FOR THE SPANISH CONTESTS 


Below are listed the members of the new Committee on Awards for the Spanish 
Contests. Members of the Association are urged to send suggestions as to potential 
sources of awards to Chairman Criminale or to any other member of the committee. 

ALBERT BRENT, University of Missouri, Columbia 

Donaup G. CasTaNIEN, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

LeonarpD R. Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Margsorige Jonnston, USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, D. C. 

Marauerita Morreae, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. ANNE R. Puruips, George W. Hewlett High School, Hewlett, N. Y. 


Cart A. Tyre, President 


REPORT ON THE 1957 NATIONAL SPANISH EXAMINATION 


At the thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the AATSP (Chicago 1955) the Executive 
Council voted to recommend that the As- 
sociation establish a national Spanish contest 
and that the first examinations be made 
available by the spring of 1957. The present 
note is, in effect, a preliminary report of the 
committee which was established to carry 
out the recommendation of the Council. We 
include: (1) some indication of how the test 
were developed; (2) norms based on the papers 
analyzed to date; and (3) the names and 
school of students with the highest scores. 

Tests were developed to be taken by 
students towards the end of the second, 
third and fourth year of high-school Spanish. 
It was agreed that all questions be of the 
multiple-choice type. Each exam was to 
consist of 100 items divided into three sec- 
tions: (1) aural, (2) grammar and vocabulary, 
and (3) reading. Since it was felt that less time 
was normally spent on grammar during the 
third and fourth years, that section of the 
exam constituted 40% in the second year, 
but 35% in the third year and 30% in the 
fourth year. 


Members of the committee were asked to 
submit questions for any section on any level. 
The chairman tried to coordinate the items, 
eliminate the duplication, sort them as to 
difficulty, etc. The exams were pre-tested in 
the spring of 1956. On the basis of the results 
of the pre-test, other changes were incor- 
porated. It is generally assumed that the value 
of a test item is determined by two factors: 
the degree of difficulty and the degree to 
which the item discriminates good from poor 
students. Assuming a sample of 150 students, 
the distribution of scores on a four-choice item 
would ideally be (a) 25, (b) 25, (c) 75, and (d) 
25, where (c) is the correct answer. In addi- 
tion, it is to be hoped that in general, a par- 
ticular item will be answered correctly by 
students with high scores, and incorrectly 
by students with low scores. It is planned 
that a subsequent report will include item- 
analysis data. 

The results of the second-year exam are 
indicated in Table 1. Based on 585 papers, the 
range was from 20 to 94. The median was 59.0 
and the mean 59.7. Q: and Qs are the quartile 
points, i.e., the 25th and 75th percentile points 
respectively. Qi: was 47.9 and Q; was 70.5. 
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TABLE 1 TABLE 3 
Distribution of Scores—Second Year Distribution of Scores—Fourth Year 
Scores No. of Papers Scores No. of Papers 
20-24 3 87 1 
25-29 9 82 1 
30-34 19 72 1 
35-39 31 70 1 
40-44 36 67 1 
45-49 59 66 1 
50-54 78 63 1 
55-59 71 61 2 
60-64 71 60 2 
65-69 57 59 2 
70-74 48 58 1 
75-79 37 i 1 
80-84 30 52 1 
85-89 24 50 1 
90-94 12 48 3 
_ 45 1 
N 585 44 1 
43 2 
59.7 
47.9 Total Papers 25 
70.5 
Distribution of Scores—Third Year 
TABLE 4 
Same sanhnabtenit Medians for Different Sections of the Tests 
33-38 2 
39-44 8 10.9 | 20.6 17 
45-50 9 30 30 35 
51-56 13 (.36) (.69) (.49) 
57-62 14 Grammar....... 20.9 22.9 18.8 
63-68 19 40 35 30 
69-74 26 (.52) (.66) (.63) 
75-80 18 Reading........ 21.2 | 22.5 18 
81-86 14 30 35 35 
87-92 3 (.71) (.64) (.51) 
N 127 
: The scores of the 25 papers in the fourth- 
Median............... 68 year exam are indicated in Table 3. The 
Mean................. mp median is 59.0 and the mean was 57.2. The 
number of papers was too small to any 


In other words, 50% of the papers fell between 
the scores of 47.9 and 70.5. 

The results of the third-year exam are 
indicated in Table 2. Based on 127 papers, 
the range was from 31 to 92. The median was 
68.0 and the mean was 73.6. 50% of the papers 
fell between 55.8 and 75.6. 


In Table 4, we indicate the medians for 
the different sections of each exam, based on 
those papers for which sub-totals were cal- 
culated. Thus, in the second-year exam, the 
median on the aural section was 10.9 out of a 
total of 30 (or .36), etc. In general, it will be 
noted that after the second year, students 
improved in their aural and grammar, but 
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went down in reading. It must be pointed out, 
however, that this difference does not neces- 
sarily reflect any difference in preparation, 
since it was apparent to anyone who saw the 
final versions that the reading sections became 
increasingly difficult. Similarly, it seems that 
in general the aural sections caused the 
greatest difficulty. Whether this is a function 
of a difference in preparation or merely 
indicated something about the nature of this 
particular exam is difficult to estimate. 

The committee wishes to thank all those 
who participated in the program this first 
year and particularly those who sent their 
comments and criticisms. The members of 
the Test Development Committee for the 
1958 exams are: Donald Bleznick, Penn State 
Univ., University Park, Pa.; Miss Roma 
Borst, Univ. of Wisconsin High School, 
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Madison 6, Wisc.; Miss Bernice E. Brand, 
124 E. Pennsylvania Ave., Escondido, Cal.; 
Mrs. Andrea 8. McHenry, 4046 Cheena 
Drive, Houston 25, Texas; Mrs. Anne R 
Phillips, George W. Hewlett High School, 
Hewlett, N. Y.; James D. Powell, Temple 
Univ., Philadelphia 22, Pa. Any member of 
the committee will appreciate your sug- 
gestions. 

During the first year there were no prizes or 
awards at the national level. However, 
several chapters organized very effective 
programs and awarded prizes on a local basis. 
The names of top-ranking students both on 
the rational and chapter level are indicated 
below. 

Sox Saporta 

Indiana University 

H. T. 

U. 8. Armed Forces Institute 


HIGHEST SCORING STUDENTS ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL LISTED IN ORDER 
OF EXCELLENCE 


SECOND YEAR 


Robert W. Clark 
Miss Jennie L. Alessi 
Irondequoit HS 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Thomas Fonte 

Mrs. C. E. Bayler 
Mary D. Bradford HS 
Kenosha, Wise. 


Julia Britt Steanson 

Mrs. D. M. Baird 

Griffin HS 

Griffin, Georgia 

Jon Rennander 

Mr. Leonard A. Brownstein 
Central HS 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Suzanne Spoden 

Miss Lorraine E. Radke 
Whitefish Bay HS 
Whitefish Bay, Wisc. 


Clifford D. Conner 


Barbara Bowie 

Mrs. Margaret V. Wojnowski 
Brighton HS 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Jon Strole 

Mrs. R. Meade 

Gaylord Community HS 
Gaylord, Mich. 


Hildur Davey 

Mrs. C. E. Bayler 
Mary D. Bradford HS 
Kenosha, Wisc. 


Evelyn Anderson 

Miss Marie M. Hartman 
Clinton HS 

Clinton, 

Eva Burdick 

Miss Sarah M. LaDuca 
Kenmore Sr. HS 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


Clyde Th 
Miss Marian R. Howard 
Emporia HS 
Emporia, Kansas 
THIRD YEAR 
Arlene Plakun 
Miss Caroline Pardi 
Port Chester Senior HS 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


| 
Hillsboro HS 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Clayton Allen Wood 
Miss Maurine Bates 
Reagan HS 
Houston, Texas 
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Karen Meuser 

Miss Jennie L. Alessi 
Irondequoit HS 
Rochester, N. Y. 


William Lambert 
Mr. Clark 

John Marshall HS 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Linda Weckman 

Miss Anne Zentner 
Grant Union HS 

Del Paso Heights, Cal. 
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FOURTH YEAR 
Edith Duennebier 
Miss Jennie L. Alessi 
Trondequoit HS 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dolores Carter 

Mrs. Naomi W. Zieber 
Philadelphia HS for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sue Chessher 

Mrs. C. Nanez 

St. Mary’s Hall 
San Antonio, Texas 


HIGHEST SCORING STUDENTS ON THE CHAPTER LEVEL 


BRAZOS (TEXAS) CHAPTER 


Second Year: 

Allen Clayton Wood 
Miss Maurine Bates 
Reagan HS 
Houston 


Third Year: 
Nancy Lea Thornall 
Mrs. Sarah Earle 
Lamar HS 
Houston 
DELAWARE CHAPTER 


Second Year: 

Carolyn Owen 

Mrs. W. 8. Botello 
Mt. Pleasant HS 
Bellefonte, Wilmington 


Third Year: 
Scott Holhauser 
Miss Ella R. Hoyt 
P. 8. du Pont HS 
Wilmington 
FLORIDA CHAPTER 


Second Year: 

William H. McDaniel, Jr. 
Mrs. Lucy Shepard 
Seabreeze HS 

Daytona Beach 

Third Year: 

Joel McNeil 

Mrs. W. P. Dillingham 
Leon HS 

Tallahassee 


Fourth Year: 
Lissa Paag 


Mrs. W. P. Dillingham 
Leon HS 
Tallahassee 


KANSAS CHAPTER 


Second Year: 

Clyde Thogmartin 

Miss Marian R. Howard 
Emporia HS 

Emporia 

Third Year: 

Wesley Buehrens 

Miss Helen M. Johnson 
Winfield HS 

Winfield 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 


Second Year: 
Kathy Wilson 

Mr. Robert J. Brett 
Richfield HS 
Minneapolis 


NEBRASKA CHAPTER 


Second Year: 
Sarge Dubinsky 
Miss Teresina Danese 
Lincoln HS 
Lincoln 
PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 
Second Year: 
Jon Rennander 
Mr. Leonard A. Brownstein 
Central HS 
Philadelphia 
Third Year: 
Lawrence McEvoy 
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Jr. Joseph L. Moran 
LaSalle College HS 
Philadelphia 


Fourth Year: 

Dolores Carter 

Mrs. Naomi W. Zieber 
Philadelphia HS for Girls 
Philadelphia 


TENNESSEE CHAPTER 


Second Year: 
Clifford D. Conner 
Miss Margaret Batey 
Hillsboro HS 
Nashville 
WESTERN NBW YORK CHAPTER 


Second Year: 

Robert W. Clark 
Miss Jennie L. Alessi 
Irondequoit HS 
Rochester 

Third Year: 

Karen Meuser 

Miss Jennie L. Alessi 
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Irondequoit HS 
Rochester 


Fourth Year: 

Edith Duennebier 
Miss Jennie L. Alessi 
Irondequoit HS 
Rochester 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 


Second Year: 

Suzanne Spoden 

Miss Loraine E. Radke 
Whitefish Bay HS 
Whitefish Bay 

Third Year: 

Mary Taylor 

Miss Loraine E. Radke 
Whitefish Bay HS 
Whitefish Bay 


Fourth Year: 

Emilie Ahlswede 
Miss Agnes Dunaway 
Riverside HS 
Milwaukee 


AATSP MEDAL AWARDS, 1956-57 


ALABAMA 
BirmincuaM: Ensley HS: Kay Phillips, 
Glenda Teal; West End HS: Johnnye Kay 
Russell, Frances Savio, Gayle Thompson, 
Jimmy Wells; Cutuman: Sacred Heart Coll.: 
Rose Hayden, Gwendolyn Wesley; Tus- 
caLoosa: HS; Phillip Harris. 


ARIZONA 


San Manvet: HS: Ann Pillar; Tuscon: U. of 
Arizona: Norma M. Berrellez, Carolyn L. 
Elder, Linda L. Fiscel, Gary L. Hyde. 


ARKANSAS 


Hor Springs: Sr. HS: Lloyd Howerton; 
Littte Rock: Central HS: Hanna Woods. 


CALIFORNIA 
Auamepa: HS: Nancy Lipka; BAKERSFIELD: 
North HS: Wally Loesel, Gary Massey; 
Bertetey: HS: Marion Barr, Kathy Yar- 
wood, Peggy Yarwood; St. Mary’s HS: 
Charles Pachau; Beverty HS: 
Marjorie Melnik, Lolita Sapriel; Crres: 
Union HS: Patti Brown, Patricia Foletta, 
Richard Holland, Janet Hyer; Ex Seaunpo: 
HS: Linda Beardwood, Chuck Moffatt, John 


C. Orman, Margaret Stieg; FuLLerTon: 
Union HS: Mike Harvey, Norman Ostergren, 
Elizabeth Robinson; Gaur: Union HS: 
Joanne Ishizuka; INcLEwoop: HS: Gordon 
Robertson, Dorothy Way, Livermore: HS: 
Barbara Albertini, Carl Serkland; Lone 
Beacu: Millikan HS: Gerald Cameron, Ed- 
ward Rapoport, Sheldon Weinstein; Los 
AnGeLEs: Sacred Heart HS: Olga Espinoza, 
Josephine Estrada; Oakuanp: Holy Names 
HS: Carmen Riddell; Rosemeap: HS: 
Rosita Lo Russo; SackaMENTO: El Camino 
HS: Barbara Hanson, Karen Young; San 
Francisco: Balboa HS: Jennifer Alban; 
George Washington HS: Svetlana Kisseleff; 
San Leanpro: HS: Allan Adasiak; Santa 
Barpara: Jr. Coll.: Helen Nelson; Tarr: 
Union HS: Judith Milford; Wurrrier: Union 
HS: Sue Ford, Fran Furrey, David Reed. 


COLORADO 


Denver: East HS: Valerie Butler, Kate 
Lantz, Barbara Stark. 


CONNECTICUT 
Dansury: HS: Priscilla Beck; Groton: 
Robert E. Fitch HS: Gloria J. Leandri; New 
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Haven: Sacred Heart Acad.: Joyce Ann 
Celentano. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Wasuineton: Woodrow Wilson HS: John 
Cooper, Henry Levington, Charlotte Wallace. 


FLORIDA 


Bartow: Sr. HS: Alice F. Phillips; Conan 
Gases: HS: Pat Crawford, David Day; 
St. Therese HS: Alberto Carricarte, Dorothy 
Cronnin; Dayrona Bracu: Seabreeze HS: 
Sandra Bohannon, Sandra Stedman; JacKSON- 
Beacu: Duncan U. Fletcher HS: Jo 
Sistrunk; Miami: Andrew Jackson HS: John 
Pearce; Edison HS: Sandra Porep, Enith 
Vardaman; Sr. HS: Leonard Isemonger; 
Miamr Beacu: HS: Andrea Fremon; New 
Smyrna Beacu: HS: Jane Allen, Duane 
Golden; Ortanpo: Wm. R. Boone HS: 
Kathleen Kelly, Judie McCrae; TALLAHASSEE: 
Florida State Univ. School: Bonnie Mc- 
Clellan; Leon HS: Lissa Poag. 


GEORGIA 
Savannau: HS: Charles Claxton. 


ILLINOIS 


CARBONDALE: Southern Illinois U.: Anne 
Ragsdale, Nancy Ann Young; Cuicaao: 
North Park Acad.: Ellen Greengard, Kenneth 
Steiner; Waller HS: Nancy Herrlin; East 
Peoria: Community HS: Earleen Barnes, 
Betty Brownfield, Donna Douglas, Judy 
Young; Hitussoro: HS: Betsy Bliss, Charles 
Fuller, Kay Leone Woodruff; La Granece: 
Lyons Twp. HS: Anita Rozlapa; Marion: HS: 
Saundra Hudgens, Bob Johnson; Marroon: 
Sr. HS: Myrna Handley; Norraproox: 
Glenbrook HS: Barbara Carson, Linda Day, 
Henry DeZutter, Thomas Thuresson, William 
Youngelaus; Park Forest: Rich Twp. HS: 
Sue Armstrong, Janice Davis; Pexin: Comm. 
HS: Robert Curry, Robert Rushing. 


IOWA 
Curnton: HS: Evelyn Anderson, Barbara 
Blenkensap, Sharon Graham, Janet Taylor; 
Muscatine: HS: Ann Beveridge, Carol Watts. 
KANSAS 
Winrietp: HS: Wesley Buehrens, Bob King. 
KENTUCKY 


Loutsvitte: Du Pont Manual HS: Anna 
Ellenstein; Male HS: Fergus Taylor; Pres- 
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entation Acad.: Marilee Hamilton; Shawnee 
HS: Carson Summerville. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orvzans: Dillard U.: Carrie Coleman, 
John Holloman; Francis T. Nicholls HS: 
Gail Ann Schuler; John McDonogh Sr. HS: 
Bery| Caruso. 


MARYLAND 


Baurimore: Eastern HS: Edith Gail; In- 
stitute of Notre Dame: Jean Ann Mazur, 
Regina Nueslein. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Hotyoxe: HS: Carole Epstein. 


MICHIGAN 


Derrorr: Mumford HS: Penny Rossin; 
Saainaw: Arthur Hill HS: Selma Diechman, 
Nancy Gosen, Bill Rupprecht. 


MINNESOTA 
Dututs: Denfeld HS: Muriel Hendrickson; 
Mrnneapouts: University HS: Sharon Rose 
Bouley, Gail L. Gunther. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas Crry: Southeast HS: Richard Lau; 
Van Horn HS: Wanda J. Watson; Sr. Louis: 
Christian Brothers Coll.: Sal DiFranco; 
Sprincrietp: Drury Coll.: Momi Masuda. 


NEVADA 


Las Vecas: HS: Sharon Flaster, Pat Taylor, 
John Wiley. 


NEW JERSEY 


Farr Lawn: Sr. HS: Joseph Donatiu, Elbert 
C. Ochs; Newark: West Side HS: Victoria 
Jakubiak, Diana Niebuhr; New Brunswick: 
Rutgers U.: Stanley Potonski; Paterson: 
Central HS: Katherine Daugherty, Adrienne 
De Rosa; Wayne Sr. HS: Susan Rountree; 
TRENTON: Cathedral HS: Elaine Metz, Elaine 
Scarsolini. 


NEW MEXICO 


TrutH or Consequences: Hot Springs HS: 
Pricy Romero, Rebeca Widner. 


NEW YORK 


Atpany: HS: Mary Koethen, Michael Ur- 
bano; De Wirr: Jamesville-DeWitt HS: Sue 
Burgess; Lawrence: HS: Peter Desmond, 
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Betty Kerr; Manunasset: HS: Sally Butz- 
berger; Minzoua: HS: Sue Albright, Marion 
Kaplan; Monricetto: HS: Eugene Palley; 
New Paurz: State U. Teachers Coll.: Maria 
Elena Adorno, Loretta Pochetti; New York: 
Evander Childs HS: Deanna Di Lorenzo, 
Diane Patillo; George Washington HS: 
Isaura Lopez, Ella Rodriguez; HS of Music 
and Art: Fay Schwebel; Samuel J. Tilden 
HS: Ronald Hirshon; Walton HS: Rochelle 
Benson; Oceansipe: Sr. HS: Gary Rose; 
Rockvitte Centre: South Side Sr. HS: 
Susan Shestack; Rosytn: HS: Neil Abelson, 
Julian Noble; Stream: Memorial HS: 
Marsha Streiger; West Hempsreap: HS: 
Ellen Cowan, Betty Gunther. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Buruineton: Walter M. Williams HS: 
Elizabeth Williams; Greensporo: Sr. HS: 
Ginger Parker*; Monrrear: Montreat Coll.: 
Patricia Ann Priest, Ann Sharpe; Raueicu: 
Meredith Coll.: Hazel Ayscue, Beverly 
Rowand; Witmineron: New Hanover HS: 
Barney Barnhill*, Sprio Macris*. 


OHIO 


Berea: HS; Judith Ann Royer; Cincinnati: 
Indian Hill HS: Judy Murphy; CLevetanp: 
John Carroll U.: Dennis M. McGrath, Stanley 
Ulechaker, Clyde Ziram; East CLEVELAND: 
Shaw HS: Richard Norman, William Turner; 
GRANVILLE: Denison U.: Ann Bartholomew, 
Janet Brant, Nancy Condon, Judy Johnson, 
Penny Michel, Joyce Tecklenberg; Hamiiron: 
HS: Shelia Henderson; Lancaster: HS: 
Janice A. Bay, Ronald D. Wildermuth; 
Mepina: HS: Nadine Morton, Kurt Eric 
Yeader. Lima: Sr. HS: Joan Megrew, David 
B. Steiner; Mepina: HS: Marcene B. Eaving, 
Barbara Wass; Norwoop: HS: Judith Mc- 
Clellan; Saaxer Heicuts: HS; Norita Wyse; 
Sytvania: Burham HS: Bill Kieffer, Peggy 
Lazarus; Worrsineton: HS: Ralph Mat- 
thews, Joyce Whelden; Younestrown: Youngs- 
town U.: Sally Avery, Thomas Beers, Mary 
Papaharalambos. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
BerHeLexeM: Moravian Seminary: Edith 
Yuengling; Guensnaw: Shaler HS: Carla 
Miller, Carol Pray; Loretto: Si. Francis Coll.: 
Barbara Kurtz, Robert Mucciola, Virginia 
Wayman, Bernard Yeatts; New Kensinec- 


* Winners in North Carolina State H. S. 
Spanish Contest. 
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Tron: HS: Bruce Shaw; PHILADELPHIA: 
Germantown HS: Helen Lob; Mount St. 
Joseph Acad.: Eileen M. Valera; PHornrx- 
vILLE: Area Joint Sr. HS: Lewis A. Bicking, 
Marlene G. Hunsinger; Scranton: Central 
HS: Honor E. Hastings; SHaron: Sr. HS: 
Michaeleen Dunay, Samuel Stahl. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Cranston: HS: Joan Berger, Karen Maloney, 
Marilyn Wilson. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
ABERDEEN: Central HS: Virginia Reuland. 


TENNESSEE 


Kinesport: Dobyns-Bennett HS: Lynn John- 
son; Knoxvitte: Ceniral HS: Jane Wallin; 
Young HS: Aleene Goddard, Jesse Mackey, 
Caralyn Mount; Nassvitie: Hillsboro HS: 
Joy Judd. 

TEXAS 


Datuas: Hillcrest HS: Linda Acord, Don 
Jackson; Det Rio: HS: Joy Dickinson, 
Fernando Fernandez; Ext Paso: Austin HS: 
James Diaz, Peggy Disselkoen, Javier Honda, 
Judith Leet, Edward McCombs, Louise 
Reed}, Barbara Salleej, Sharon Wyattt; 
El Paso HS: Geraldine Grossmant; Radford 
School for Girls: Linda Myerst; GREENVILLE: 
Sr. HS: Luanne Trentham; Haruincen: HS: 
Madeleine Baker, Francine Garcia; Hou.i- 
pay: HS: Ladene Herring, Nancy Jo Man- 
kins; Houston: Chas. H. Milby HS: Don 
Hyatt, Helen Thornberry; Lamar HS: Nancy 
Lea Thornallt; Reagan HS: Allen C. Woodt; 
San Antonio: Ursuline Acad.; Anna Marie 
Herrera. 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: St. Agnes Episcopal School: 
Jean Harper, Eleanor Saunderst, Mary 
Schneidert, Nancy Wampler; ARLINGTON: 
Washington-Lee HS: Donna Northrop; Gran- 
By: HS: Judy Mooret; Mernririetp: Luther 
Jackson HS: Wayne O. Willson; Norrouk: 
Matthew Fontaine Maury HS: Bruce Cathey; 
Ricumonp: East End Jr. HS: Mary Witt; 
St. Catherine’s School: Alice Thorndike; 
Roanoke: Jefferson Sr. HS: Betty F. Doll- 
man, Nina N. Jewett; Vinton: William 
Byrd HS: Carolyn Johnsont, David R. 
Smithf. 


t Regional winners of National Spanish 
Contest. 
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WASHINGTON 
Searrie: Roosevelt HS: Karen Flodquist, 
Judy Struthers. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Farmmont: Sr. HS: James L. Copeman, II, 
Eric Seff. 


muceno; Whitefish Bay HS: Suzanne Spaden, 
Mary Taylor. 


ONTARIO 


Supsury: HS: Mildred Istona, Annie Kor- 
honen 
WISCONSIN 


Mitwavker: Pulaski HS: Edward Geniusz, 
Antoinette Wojtyski; Riverside HS: Emilie 
Ahlswede; Milwaukee HS: Letty Nepo- 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Waimea, Kavart: High and Elem. Sch.: 
Esther Shimizu 


EDITORIAL 


FROM THE NEW EDITOR 


I am very grateful to Don Walsh for recommending me and to the Executive Coun- 
cil for appointing me to fill out Don’s unexpired term as Editor. Don and the previous 
Editors of our journal have devoted themselves to the job and as a result Hispania 
has become an increasingly effective organ of our association and a very useful tool 
for all teachers of Spanish and Portuguese and of the literatures in these languages. 
It is the goal of our editorial staff to continue this outstanding progress in the years 
that lie ahead. 

But this task will not be an easy one. The AATSP is growing rapidly and language 
teaching in our country is likewise undergoing a period of expansion, revaluation, and 
improvement. This means that the challenge to Hispania both as our official organ 
and as a forum for many of the leaders in the new language movement will be greater 
than ever before. We will need better communication, wider support and counsel, and 
more active collaboration from our members than we have received in the past if 
Hispania is to meet this challenge and be kept “‘a la altura de los tiempos.’’ And this, 
with your help, is what we intend to do. 

R. G. M. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


I am gratified to report that the Committee 
on Awards for the Spanish Contests has been 


Professor Criminale, Chairman, or to any 
member of the committee. 


formed and is now functioning. Its personnel 
appears in the Official Announcements section 
of this issue. The committee will solicit awards 
and prizes to be given to the winners of the 
contests and it is hoped many of you will 
provide suggestions as to potential sources of 
such awards. Please send your suggestions to 


The name of the National Contest Com- 
mittee has been changed by vote of the 
Executive Council to Test Development 
Committee and its chairman is Sol Saporta. 
This committee will work towards a constant 
improvement in the examinations. The 
Director of the National Spanish Contests, 
Harry T. Charly, will appoint all new members 


of the Test Development Committee, in- 
cluding the chairman, in consultation with 
the President and Secretary-Treasurer. This 
action was also taken recently by the Execu- 
tive Council with the object of making it 
possible to carry on more efficiently all the 
work connected with this important project. 

Apropos of the above, Professor Charly, in 
a preliminary report on the test situation as 
of February, indicated that there were 2700 
requests for the second-year examinations, 
800 for those for third year, and 280 for those 
of fourth year. These figures reveal great 
interest in this project among our members, 
an interest that will no doubt increase. Pro- 
fessor Charly’s job has been somewhat 
complicated by many unforeseen problems, 
especially in regard to the use of the tapes, 
and by the carelessness of some individuals in 
not following instructions when ordering the 
exams. With time, such difficulties, which 
always arise in a new venture, can be over- 
come for the most part. 

I should like to emphasize that we all 
owe Professors Charly and Saporta and their 
committees a vote of thanks for carrying out 
these time-consuming tasks. 

The following are excerpts from Recom- 
mendation No. 22 of the Report to the Chiefs 
of State of the American Republics of the 
Inter-American Committee of Presidential 
Representatives, May 1957. They should be 
of general interest to the members of the 
Association. 


That a program of 500 scholarships be 
initiated as regular activity of the Organi- 
zation of American States independent of 
and apart from the scholarships now being 
offered by the Governments and the Organi- 
zation through its various programs and 
specialized organizations... That [they] be 
individual scholarships and include, at most, 
travel, registration fees, tuition, study or work 
materials, board and lodging. ..The basic 
criterion for the distribution [of the scholar- 
ships] will be that this program should benefit 
all the American countries equally and in the 
broadest possible manner. 


I believe that the following views expressed 
in a recent editorial in the Zl Paso Herald-Post 
by Edward M. Pooley should also be of 
interest, especially to those of us concerned 
with the FLES program. Although some his 
ideas as to requirements for teachers will 
obviously be challenged, we here in the 
Southwest are glad that we have a strong 
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advocate of Spanish in Mr. Pooley who has 
been urging a broader Spanish-instruction 
program for many years. 


Two organizations, meeting a thousand 
miles apart last weekend decided to advocate 
programs that will make the Border bilingual. 

The League of United Latin-American Citi- 
zens, meeting in El Paso, announced it will 
spend $350,000 to teach preschool age American 
children of Latin descent to speak Spanish. 

The Texas Good Neighbor Commission, 
meeting with its Mexican counterpart in San 
Luis Potosi, decided to ask the legislature and 
the Texas Education Agency to permit quali- 
fied persons to teach Spanish in the public 
schools. Eventually, it hopes courses in Spanish 
will be required for entrance to Texas colleges. 

Both programs are fine. If they are carried 
out, they will make not only the Border bi- 
lingual, but also Mexico and Texas. 

The big handicap to overcome in Texas is 
the silly law that prevents qualified people 
from teaching in the public schools without a 
teacher’s certificate. 

If a person acquires so many hours in a sub- 
ject called ‘education’, he gets a certificate, be 
he half-wit or genius. 

In El Paso, the School Board has gone back- 
ward instead of forward in the teaching of 
Spanish although there is no other city in the 
U.S., that needs it more. It is going to be an 
after-hours subject for such students as wish 
to take it. It should, of course, be a required 
subject taught during the regular school 

There are hundreds of El Pasoans capable 
of teaching Spanish, but they don’t have those 
certificates. Why does the Texas school system 
so stultify itself? 

The plans of the Lulacs and the Commission 
will please and gratify most Texans. They are 
especially gratifying to the Herald-Post that 
nearly twenty years ago was the first to urge 
and advocate the teaching of Spanish in El 
Paso’s public schools. 

Then, as now, English was taught to children 
who spoke Spanish only. And then, as now, 
there was and is no good reason why children 
who speak English only aren’t taught Spanish. 


In connection with the above statements, 
particularly those about teachers’ qualifica- 
tions, may I interject a more or less personal 
note and also put in a “plug” for one of our 
Council members, Mrs. MacRae. To help 
alleviate the shortage of trained elementary 
school Spanish teachers, especially here in 
New Mexico, my institution, during the past 
summer, offered a workshop for such teachers, 
directed by Mrs. MacRae. The students 
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found the course so valuable and inspiring 
that most of them requested it be given again 
next summer. 

Incidentally, the workshop was sponsored 
jointly by the Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages and the School of Teacher Training 
which, I am pleased to report, now requires 


SPANISH IN THE 
ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS 


HISPANIA 


an eight-hour Spanish course of all its majors 
in Elementary Education. This course is 
especially designed to meet the peculiar needs 
of such teachers in this bilingual state where 
hundreds of children enter the first grade not 
knowing a word of English. 

Cari A. Tyre 


Edited by Acnes M. Brapy* 


THE FLES WORKSHOP IN THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Dwicut CHAMBERS 
Eastern Montana College 


The methods workshop as a permanent 
feature of the curriculum of the college or 
faculty of education is essential to a region- 
by-region program of saturation in FLES. It 
bridges gaps by these accomplishments: 

(1) It demonstrates to high school and 
college language teachers—people who are 
already convinced of the value of FLs—that 
their subject matter can benefit children. 

(2) It acquaints the experienced classroom 
teacher with the philosophy of FLES and 
prepares for the incorporation of FLES into 
the curriculum. 

(3) It prepares apprentice classroom teachers 
for the introduction of FLES projects through 
their own initiative. 

(4) School administrators have an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate FLES for possible inclusion 
in the curriculum of their system. 

(5) It shows interested parents how best to 
bring FLES instruction to their children’s 
schools. 

(6) It gives teachers of English as a foreign 
language to pre-school and first-grade children 
insight into the problems of acculturation 
that they face. 

A methods workshop which will accomodate 
all these classes of participants should have 
these features: 

(1) The course should be elective except in 


* Readers are urged to send material for this 
Department to Professor Brady at 105 Fraser 
Hall, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


colleges where a distinct FLES teacher 
training curriculum exists. 

(2) It should carry dual credit—for gradu- 
ates and upper-division undergraduates. 

(3) It should have no prerequisites other 
than graduate or upper-division standing. 

(4) It must not duplicate methods courses 
for other levels of FL instruction; it must not 
be confused with courses designed to present 
methods of teaching the English language to 
children who are native speakers of English. 

The FLES methods workshop may be 
developed in two phases which run simultane- 
ously, a laboratory phase and a lecture phase. 

(1) Laboratory Phase. (a) Participants in 
the workshop teach or observe the teaching 
of an FL to children. Children enrolled in the 
laboratory school in regular session or for a 
summer enrichment curriculum may serve as 
subjects, or the workshop may recruit its own 
subjects on a volunteer basis. If any partici- 
pant desires to teach English as an FL the 
workshop will probably have to resort to 
recruiting; almost any town in this country 
can turn up a class of preschool children with 
limited knowledge of English. 

(b) Participants in the workshop learn the 
rudiments of an FL according to the method 
by which they instruct in the workshop. An 
FL which offers structural principles quite 
different from those of English will be most 
valuable. This part of the laboratory phase 
presents an ideal situation in which to use the 
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learning methods of the descriptive linguist in 
the field, correlating non-linguistic item with 
linguistic item without resort to translation. 
A native speaker of the target language serves 
as informant; the workshop leader controls 
quantity and procedure. 

(2) Lecture Phase. (a) The FL Curriculum. 
This includes (i) the history of FLES in- 
struction in the US.; (ii) the history of a 
specific project; (iii) principles governing the 
choice of target language or languages; (iv) 
the place of language studies in the liberal 
curriculum; (v) history of philosophies of 
language; (vi) linguistic geography; and (vii) 

typology. 

(b) Determination of Corpus and Develop- 
ment of Syllabus. Participants develop these 
plans and consider these related principles: 
(i) determine categories of linguistic items to 
be included; (ii) construct a vocabulary and 
dictionary; (iii) incorporate vocabulary into 
syntactical frames; (iv) develop a syllabus; 
(v) translate stories from native to target 
language and at the same time consider 
various theories of translation; and (vi) adapt 
stories in the target language to FLES use by 
reduction of vocabulary. 

(c) Aids and Devices. Participants will (i) 
evaluate commercial texts, commercial re- 
cordings, and syllabi of FLES plans in the U.S.; 
(ii) construct kits of objects and pictures to 
be used in correlating linguistic item with 
non-linguistic item; (iii) evaluate filmstrips 
which lend themselves to easy correlation of 
linguistic item with non-linguistic item; (iv) 
become acquainted with all cultural and 
professional information agencies; and (v) 
consider the relationship of FLs to other 
curricular areas with a view toward stimula- 
tion of motivation. 

(d) Descriptive Analysis of an FL. Partici- 
pants are by demonstration introduced to 
problems in the areas: (i) discrete versus 
gross analysis in language and culture'; (ii) 
oppositions in language; (iii) segmental and 
suprasegmental entities; and (iv) descriptive 
analysis of phonology, morphology, grammar 
syntax, and supra-syntactical levels of a 
language. 
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(e) Correlation of Descriptive Linguistic 
Analysis and Teaching FLES. Participants 
are aided in speeding the acculturation of 
their students through (i) comparison of 
native structure to target structure on all 
levels of language; (ii) consideration of altera- 
tion of values of linguistic items on all levels*; 
and (iii) transfer in acculturation of gross 
value of linguistic items in the native language 
to a similar but discrete value in the target 
language and of discrete value in native 
language to a similar but gross value in the 
target language.* 

Such a plan does not bring descriptive 
linguistic science as such into the classroom; 
it does invest FLES materiel and approach 
with rational scientific method. 


NOTES 


1 Example: Language A has phonetic in- 
ventory [p, b, b; t, d, @, d; k, g, x, g]. On the 
level of phonology Language B presents an 
identical etic, i.e., gross, inventory. Analysis 
shows that Language A has as phonemes /p, 
t, k/ with their respective allophones [b, bj, 
{d, 6, d], and [g, x, g¢). Analysis shows that 
Language B has phonemes /p, b, b, t, d, 86, 
d, k, g, x, &/. 

? Example: In English [s] and [z] are dis- 
cretely different; so are [n] and [m]. They are 
phonemes /s, z, n, m/ in English. In Spanish 
/s/ may occur as [z]; [s] and [z] are only grossly 
distinctive. But /n/ may occur as [m]; /n/ and 
/m/ are discretely different in Spanish; such 
an occurrence represents alteration or manifes- 
tation of discrete (here phonemic) value. 

3 Examples: (a) gross value to discrete 
value: Speaker of Language A learning pho- 
neme /6/ of Language B must concentrate on 
what is to him a gross distinction, allophone 
(0) of phoneme /t/; (b) discrete value to gross 
value: Speaker of Language B learning Lan- 
guage A must realize that his discrete (here 
pbonemic) values /g,x,g/ are only gross (here 
allophonic) values to speakers of Language A 
and are perhaps not even perceived by them. 
Concept (a) is of perhaps most importance in 
speaking and comprehension considerations; 
concept (b) of more importance to reading and 
writing considerations. 


THE MLA FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Conducted by the Epiror 


THE ROLE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


This subject was discussed by fourteen 
educators and thirteen representatives of 
business and industry on 11 April 1957 in the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York.* The Confer- 
ence was organized by the Foreign Language 
Program [{FLP] of the Modern Language 
Association [MLA] and sponsored by the 
Creole Petroleum Corporation. The following 


questions were considered: (1) What are the 
specific language needs of business and in- 
dustry? (2) How well do our schools and 
colleges meet these needs? (3) How can our 
schools and colleges meet these needs better? 
(4) Can industry and the language-teaching 
profession cooperate more closely to their 
mutual advantage? 


FIRST SESSION: BACKGROUND—FL TEACHING IN THE U.S. TODAY 
The Modern Language Association and its Foreign Language Program 
GrorGe WINCHESTER Stone, Jr., Executive Secretary, MLA 


The MLA promotes literary and linguistic 
studies in all fields of modern languages and 
literatures. Its 9,500 members are mostly 
college teachers, 38% of whom are in the field 
of the modern foreign languages, 56% in 
English and American language and literature, 
and the remaining 6% are interested individ- 
uals not attached professionally to academic 
institutions. 

For the past 80 years FLs have been in- 
cluded in college curricula as humanistic dis- 
ciplines—as highways to other cultures via 
literature. Most secondary education of the 
past respected this humanistic orientation in 
preparing students for college. Under this 
system language study flourished. Enroll- 
ments in modern FLs rose from 16.3% of the 
total enrollment in 1890 to 40.6% in 1915. 
FLs were confidently required of candidates 
for college degrees in 89% of the 306 colleges 
surveyed in 1913. Then came World War I 
with its frenzied hysteria against all things 
German and in part against all things foreign: 
In 1918, 28% of all high school students were 
studying German. In 1922 this proportion fell 
to .7%. During the ’20s and ’30s, as the 
numbers in high school soared, the traditional 
liberal arts program was overshadowed by an 
increasing concern with vocationalism and 
life-adjustment. 

So the study of FLs got caught in an un- 


* Because of the length of this important 
report it will be published in two parts, with 
the second to appear in our December issue. 


planned pincer movement. But a stand was 
made against complete expulsion from the 
curriculum by the Modern Foreign Language 
Study of the 1920’s (supported by the Carnegie 
Corporation), which more or less settled for a 
two-year sequence in secondary school or 
college. Administrators felt they could not 
allow more time for languages in a crowded 
curriculum. FL teachers felt that in such a 
limited period students could only be taught, 
perhaps, to read. So a reading knowledge 
turned out to be the goal of language instruc- 
tion. 

Came a great switch of events, also un- 
planned. World War II found us (1) hope- 
lessly unprepared in languages—yet with 
vital need of them, (2) thrust into a position 
of world leadership—requiring a reservoir of 
persons in all walks of life able to converse in 
foreign tongues. 

The MLA decided to do something about 
the implications of these two facts of American 
life. Under grants received from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation (1952, extended in 1955) it 
set out to determine what the role of FLs 
should be in American life—not just in the 
school systems of the U.S. The specific aim 
was to undertake an objective study (1) to 
identify and assess the elements militating 
against FL study, and (2) to see what could 
be done to improve the situation in the na- 
tional interest. 

It discovered not one but many elements in 
the American psyche accounting for the then 
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prevailing attitude toward FLs: (1) ethno- 
centrism: a single-language, single-culture 
outlook, a “let ’em learn English” attitude; 
(2) the mucker pose and its consequent anti- 
intellectualism; (3) a persistent political 
isolationism in some quarters; (4) the tendency 
of second-generation Americans to dispense 
with their ancestral tongues in order to 
integrate completely with the adopted culture; 
(5) the completely unfounded belief that 
Americans are by breed poor linguists; (6) the 
notion that language study is a luxury in our 
practical world; (7) a traditional emphasis by 
FL teachers on language solely as a literary 
tool rather than one for immediate communi- 
cation between person and person; (8) 
linguistic frustration, not to say incompetence, 
of persons in authority in educational circles 
who, consciously or unconsciously, ration- 
alized this incompetence by antagonism; (9) 
disillusion on the part of countless educated 
persons as a result of incompetent FL instruc- 
tion in their own school experience; (10) the 
implied promise of language competence at the 
end of two years of college instruction, not 
fulfilled in practice. 

What has emerged from our study is an 
‘mpression, shared by hundreds who have 
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become involved, that people want first of all 
to talk to people, that language needs to be 
taught in a new key in the national interest— 
in a sequence which begins early in the child’s 
career and provides an opportunity for 
continuous study throughout his schooling 
and which emphasizes hearing, understanding, 
and speaking first, and ability to read and 
write later. 

We hope within another generation to 
enable the U.S. to have at hand not a pool but 
whole reservoirs of persons who can speak 
intelligently with their mature and intelligent 
opposite numbers abroad. This ideal has no 
chance of succeeding unless four forces 
converge: (1) a receptive atmosphere toward 
language study in the new key in school com- 
munities throughout the country; (2) the 
determination on the part of teacher preparing 
institutions to supply really qualified teachers; 
(3) creation of modern proficiency tests for 
help in recruiting and selecting new teachers 
of FLs; and (4) creation of new types of 
textbooks and recordings. Without these 
instruments the “new key” will drift into the 
“old chords” and a vital program will fall into 
disuse. 


New Directions in Language Teaching 


KennetH MILpenserGer, Director, Foreign Language Program 


It is clear that new approaches will be 
necessary in order to provide American 
society with the kind of language learning 
necessary in the second half of the 20th 
century. Five points seem to be essential to 
the regeneration of effective FL learning in 
American education. 

1. Practical objectives. A modern curriculum 
can no longer tolerate a course which features 
the memorizing of columns of vocabulary, the 
chanting of grammatical paradigms, and the 
tortured, word-by-word translation of carefully 
simplified, sterile reading matter. Further- 
more, the cultural content of the language 
course must be shifted away from concentra- 
tion on monuments, museums, quaint peasant 
costumes, and dramatic geographical features. 
In the place of picturesque points of interest for 
tourists and nice national stereotypes, the new 
course must provide the student with insights 
into the people themselves—their everyday 
existence, their means of livelihood, their 


beliefs, their aspirations—in short, into all 
the little things that will make the student 
understand that these are fellow human beings 
with their own way of life that has integrity 
for them and is not funny because it is 
“foreign.” 

2. New methods and materials. The new 
direction in the method of teaching FLs was 
aptly set forth in a unanimous statement 
issued by participants at a special MLA 
conference in December 1955. Twenty of the 
most eminent teachers in the FL profession 
attended that meeting, and their report read 
in part: “We recommend that the elementary 
language course, even at the college level, 
concentrate at the beginning upon the learn- 
er’s hearing and speaking the foreign tongue. 
This is the best beginning . . . for all students, 
whatever their objective.” 

The FLP has sought to help in the prepara- 
tion of text materials at two levels. It has sup- 
ported working committees of experienced 
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teachers to produce teachers’ guides for begin- 
ning languages in the elementary schools. Pre- 
paring such new teaching materials by the 
group-authorship method is costly, but we 
believe it may have considerable advantage 
over the traditional single-author method. 
Recently we obtained a grant of $40,500 from 
the Rockefeller Foundation to support a 
working committee of six persons who will 
prepare a new experimental textbook for 
beginning Spanish in college. The MLA will 
receive and set aside all royalties from sales, 
to be used for continuing projects of a similar 
nature. 

A promising new teaching instrument is the 
language laboratory. A language lab is an 
installation of mechanical and electronic 
equipment designed to facilitate language 
learning by individuals or groups. Well over 
100 colleges and universities now have such 
installations, ranging from a few hundred 
dollars to as much as $35,000, and most of 
them have been installed since 1950. Only a 
few high schools have language labs, but there 
is increasing interest on this level. 

3. The problem of time. During the 1920’s 
and ’30’s the standard sequence of language 
study became fixed at two years, and it was 
decided that in such a short period the only 
objective worth pursuing was reading. Since 
then a whole new generation of teachers has 
appeared, teachers trained by that reading 
and grammar approach, and, in many cases, 
perpetuating it now in their own classes. The 
only way it can be fully eradicated is by 
recognizing that a longer sequence of study is 
required for the kind of language learning 
which will satisfactorily fulfill the needs of our 
modern society. The exact time-sequence 
might vary with local conditions, but ten 
years is not too much if real mastery of a 
language by an average learner is the goal. 

4. When to begin language learning. Given 
adequate time, proper teaching, and initial 
emphasis on hearing and speaking, one may 
start the learning of an FL at any age—with 
at least fair results. But there is growing 
evidence which places the optimum age for 
beginning to learn the spoken FL somewhere 
in early childhood. There are now FL ventures 
in public elementary schools in every state, 
and well over 300,000 children are involved 
between the ages of six and eleven. This 
number is almost equal to the number of 
college students studying modern FLs and is 
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more than a third of the number in public high 
schools. The movement has spread rapidly in 
recent years. Between the winter of 1952-53 
and the winter of 1955-56 the number of 
cities and towns with some kind of language 
venture in the public elementary schools 
increased by 500%. The movement is nowhere 
an attempt to relegate language learning to 
the lower grades; rather, it is meant to 
make the language classes in high school more 
rewarding by initiating language learning at 
an age when psychological and emotional 
factors combine to produce a maximum readi- 
ness. Nor should it be overlooked that in the 
small child attitudes are still fluid, so that FL 
instruction may have maximum success at 
that period in opening up desirable perspec- 
tives upon a foreign culture and people. 

5. The need for more and better qualified 
language teachers. The effective teacher must 
have a command of the spoken language 
which approaches native proficiency, and he 
must have an intimate acquaintance with the 
people who use the FL. Special concern must 
be shown for the desperate situatioa in the 
secondary schools. There are some excellent 
language teachers in the high schools, but 
many others are quite unprepared to do the 
teaching job our society now expects of them. 
There are two problems. First, future teachers 
must get better preparation; and second, 
teachers in service must have an opportunity 
for self-improvement. The Steering Committee 
of our FLP has formulated a statement of the 
“Qualifications for Secondary School Teachers 
of Modern Foreign Languages” which care- 
fully defines the minimal, good, and superior 
qualifications a teacher should possess in 
seven areas of competence: aural understand- 
ing, speaking, reading, writing, language 
analysis, culture, and professional preparation. 
This statement has been endorsed by most of 
the national and regional FL organizations. 
The FLP has drafted a detailed project for 
the preparation of special tests in each of the 
seven areas. All prospective language teachers 
would be encouraged to pass these tests in 
order to be considered qualified—regardless 
of the present certification requirements in 
the various states. At least two states are 
ready to experiment with this new approach 
to teacher certification. All that is lacking so 
far is the financial support to get the necessary 
tests drafted. For teachers now in service, the 
greatest hope lies in opportunities for living 
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abroad. Such opportunities will be tremendous 
morale-builders, besides giving the teacher 
first-hand experience with the language and 
the culture of the foreign people. Of all the 
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matters affecting the new approaches in 
language learning, the problem of more and 
better teachers is undoubtedly the most 
critical. 


What is an Elementary School Language Program Like? 
Car os Rivera, Supervisor of Spanish, Elementary Schools, El Paso, Texas 


Six years ago the first conversational 
Spanish class was taught in the El Paso Public 
Schools. As supervisor of Spanish in the 
elementary grades, I was to be a guest teacher 
in the first-grade classes of predominantly 
English-speaking pupils for twenty minutes 
twice a week, speaking to them only in Spanish 
in an informal way. Pupils and classroom 
teachers were not to be forced in any way to 
speak Spanish; rather, I was to develop their 
interest and their desire to speak the language. 
Within a month’s time, the venture was so 
successful that parents asked for Spanish 
classes in order that they might keep up with 
their children’s language program. By the 
end of the first year the experiment was 
declared a success, and plans for expanding it 
went into effect. 

During the first two years of their Spanish 
classes, children do not see the printed 
Spanish word. They learn by ear the associa- 
tion of the word with the picture: for every 
word there is a picture which the children 
readily identify. This word develops into a 
phrase, then into a sentence. There are no 
translations given at any time. This is the 


period of “ear training,” so necessary in the 
learning of a second language. 

As the program moves into the third and 
fourth grades, pupils begin to associate with 
the printed word the names of objects they 
have learned, and they develop a larger 
vocabulary through activities suitable for 
children of their level. 

The material in the fifth-grade and sixth- 
grade manuals is given to the children to read, 
but discussion of the reading is done orally, 
based on the questions suggested in the man- 
uals. By the time they are in the fifth and 
sixth grades, children are able to converse, 
read, and write, using words appropriate to 
specific situations. Children are now taught 
thirty minutes twice a week. 

The program now reaches over 10,000 
children from the first through the sixth 
grades. We plan to continue the program into 
the seventh grade and eventually into the 
senior high school. At the very least, this 
experience should help the children to ap- 
preciate the culture of the people whose lan- 
guage they are studying and thus to under- 
stand them better. 


Trends in High School Language Instruction 


Mary P. Txompson, Director of Curriculum and Instruction, Public Schools, Glastonbury, 
Conn. 


It is a notorious fact that educational ideas 
in this country almost never originate in the 
high schools. There are several reasons for 
this. The most obvious, I suppose, is that the 
high schools of today have no clearly defined 
reason for being. There was a time when a 
high school was almost exclusively a college 
preparatory institution. At the present time 
however, high schools seek to be all things to 
all men. The high school not only does not 
initiate trends, but it also takes its time about 
getting into step with its partners and never 
seems to coordinate its efforts with either the 
colleges or the elementary schools—for very 


different reasons, of course. This does not 
bother high shools particularly. It often is a 
case of everybody being out of step but Jim. 

However, on occasion they encounter a 
force that overwhelms them from all direc- 
tions, and a slight change, perhaps best de- 
scribed as glacial, occurs—slowly but per- 
ceptibly. It seems to me that this is what is 
happening now. More and more Americans 
are traveling and wishing they could under- 
stand and speak the language of some of the 
countries they visit and, incidentally, ex- 
pressing rather loudly their exasperation at 
the language training they have had. 
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The elementary school FL programs are 
increasing in number and in quality. High 
school sophomores and juniors are being 
embarrassed more and more often by their 
third-grade brothers and sisters who are 
studying the same language. And some high 
school teachers are worrying about who is 
going to embarrass whom when some of these 
children reach high school. 

A few years ago a language laboratory was 
unheard of in a public high school. Now there 
are several and interest is growing. Four 
times as many high schools as last year sup- 
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ported a professional meeting, the Northeast 
Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages. Enrollments are increasing in high 
schools where there is evidence of this change 
in orientation in FL classes. If the elementary 
school program is really good, if the colleges 
exert some pressure—or, if you prefer, leader- 
ship—and businessmen and other interested 
citizens express themselves openly and in the 
right places—with Boards of Education, for 
example—this trend will grow slowly and 
maybe perhaps even painfully in the high 
schools, but at least there will be movement in 
a forward direction. 


Retooling for Better Language Instruction in College 


Ernest F. Haven, Professor of Romance Languages, The University of Texas 


I assume we believe that an educated 
citizen ought to know at least one FL. At 
present the majority of high school graduates 
lack the opportunity to learn a second lan- 
guage. The colleges are faced with the question 
of how to stop the gap, and in addition they 
must know how best to continue the instruc- 
tion of those who have made a start in or out 
of school. 

For language learning to be really rewarding 
it must focus first upon the oral language— 
experiencing it through the ear and through 
the active use of the vocal mechanism. And 
this must be recognized as a fundamentally 
human, this is, social activity. If we really 
mean that oral language is our first concern, 
then we are committed to teach the structure 
(or grammar) of the spoken language. 

Let me clarify some of the ways in which 
structure goes beyond the traditional concepts 
of grammar. An example from English will 
serve to illustrate: Let us take the two-word 
phrase ‘coming to.’ The traditional (i.e. 
Latin-based) grammar would consider ‘com- 
ing’ a verb, ‘to’ a preposition. And it does not 
help to quibble and say: No, ‘to’ here is an 
adverb, for, if we put the phrase in context, we 
find that the written language simply ignores 
such significant elements as stress and intona- 
tion. The real structural nature of the phrases 
appears when we compare: ‘What are we 


céming tO?’ and ‘Is she cOming t6?’ The fune- 
tion of ‘to’ is clearly different in the two cases 
and the rules that govern these and many 
others will have to take into account the oral- 
aural features. The point of all this can be 
summarized as follows: a speaking knowledge 
of an FL is the best foundation for reading 
and writing it. But a reading knowledge may 
be, and often is, of little help in speaking the 
FL. 

The resistance of teachers generally to the 
kind of idea I have sketched is amazing—and, 
in my experience, the younger teachers are 
among the most resistant. This is probably 
because they have so recently undergone 
traditional training. So retraining our teachers 
is, I believe, our first need in retooling for 
better language instruction in college. In re- 
training our teaching staff we must consider 
the teacher as instructor in the classroom, as 
textbook writer, as student of the facts of 
language viewed in this new light, and as 
planner for the greater contribution he can 
make to the common weal. A significant 
source of inspiration and guidance in this task 
is the great progress made recently in the 
techniques of linguistic science. Let me em- 
phasize how important it is that colleges 
assume greater responsibility for training FL 
teachers for our schools—elementary and 
secondary. 
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Where Two or More Languages and Cultures Meet 


Epwarp A. Meprna, Director, Elementary Education and Supervisor of Spanish, Department 
of Education, State of New Mexico 


Where two or more languages and cultures 
meet can be any section of the U.S.A. How- 
ever, the section of the country which I repre- 
sent is a land, as lands all over the world 
should be, where good will, understanding 
and cooperation are not only desirable but 
essential. For here its Indians, its Americans 
of Spanish descent, and its “Anglos” meet in 
daily contact. They must not only co-exist but 
contribute to each other’s lives. The key to 
successful living here, as it is in Switzerland, 
is multilingualism, which can carry with it 
rich multiculturalism. 

New Mexico provides an unequaled oppor- 
tunity for many children to become bilingual 


or even multilingual. Many schools are includ- 
ing the teaching of Spanish as a second lan- 
guage as part of their curriculum starting with 
the first grade. New Mexico’s program is 
based principally upon the “new key”— 
hearing, observing, speaking, reading, spelling, 
and writing. 

Here, where several languages and cultures 
meet, true hospitality and culture linger 
within. Most everybody greets you with a 
“eCémo le va?” a “¢Cémo est4?” and part 
from you with a cordial ‘‘Adiés” or “Hasta la 
vista.” Shouldn’t such relations exist with 
host countries wherever American business 
and industry have particular interests? 


The Place of Portuguese in American Education 


Francis M. Rogers, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, Harvard University 


The place of Portuguese in American 
education is that of a reminder, a reminder to 
educators, of certain elementary facts of 
international life. What are these facts of life? 
They feduce to one: We cannot have successful 
relations with other peoples without a knowl- 
edge of the language involved PLUS a sympa- 
thetic humanistic-type charitable knowledge 
of the life or “culture” of those peoples. 

Luso-Brazilian businessmen, industrialists, 
and professional men usually have superior 
educations. They are sophisticated persons. 
Let me give a single example. Yesterday after- 
noon at 4 p.m. in my university the Consul 
General of Portugal in New York, who is at 
the same time the Deputy Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Portugal in the United Nations, 
gave a formal one-hour lecture on the novelist 
E¢a de Queiroz, a great writer of the end of the 
19th century. There was not a word of politics 
in it. It was a first-class literary performance. 

American teachers of the Portuguese lan- 
guage stand ready to remind businessmen and 
ndustrialists that if they really wish to 
operate in the black in the aforementioned 
Luso-Brazilian world they had better be 


prepared to thrill at sight of a Cross of Christ, 
the symbol that used to be painted on the 
sails of Prince Henry’s caravels, at sight of an 
armillary sphere and depiction of the Southern 
Cross, at sight of a late-medieval map. These 
are the icons of Lusitanian culture, and they 
are common to both Portugal and Brazil. 
Businessmen and industrialists should know 
them and also be prepared to exhibit famili- 
arity with the Portuguese epic poem, the saga 
of the overseas expansion of the sons of Lusus, 
the Lusiads of Luis de Camées. 

The teachers of Portuguese in the 70-odd 
institutions of higher education in the United 
States currently offering the language have a 
highly significant place in American education. 
Their importance reaches far beyond their 
mere 900 enrolled students, for they are hold- 
ing a middle course in the face of two opposite 
tendencies observable in other language fields: 
on the one hand, emphasis on purely practical 
language instruction for the practitioners of 
international business and industry—which is 
simply not enough; on the other hand, ever 
more concentrated literary study, which is, in 
my view, inadequate preparation for life, even 
artistic life, as it is actually lived. 
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“Hispania,” Journal of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 


Rosert G. Mean, Jr., Associate Professor of Foreign Languages, The University of Connecticut 
and Editor of Hispania 


The cover of our journal has long pro- 
claimed it to be “devoted to the interests of 
the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese” in 
the U.S. The year 1957 marks the fortieth 
anniversary of the publication of Hispania. In 
recent years our Association has grown rapidly 
and today, except for the MLA and possibly 
the American Association of Teachers of 
French, is the largest language organization 
in the country and probably the world. 
(Individual membership as of 17 May 1957 
was 4068). Hispania is now printing well over 
5,000 copies for each of its four quarterly 
issues. In addition to being sent to the mem- 
bers of the AATSP (who teach in our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and our colleges 
and universities) the journal reaches about 850 
high school, college, and public libraries in the 
USS., as well as similar institutions in a number 
of foreign countries It should be added that 
the gratifying growth of the AATSP during 
the last four years is due in no small measure 
to the beneficial effects of the FL Program 
initiated in 1952 by the MLA. 

Hispania has over a dozen departments, 
and an issue runs to between 128 and 135 


double-column pages, plus some 35 pages of 
advertising. The largest section contains 
articles on linguistic and literary topics related 
to Spain, Portugal, and Ibero-America. But we 
also have departments devoted to Spanish in 
the elementary schools; tips for teachers; the 
FL Program, evaluation of Spanish-language 
films; news of our Association’s many local or 
state chapters and of the recently-organized 
National Honor Society for high school 
students of Spanish; teaching aids (including 
the language laboratory); shop-talk about 
usage, teaching methodology, etc; reviews of 
textbooks; and official reports and announce- 
ments by the officers of the Association. A 
section called Hispanic World, begun in 1951, 
is a valuable and increasingly popular depart- 
ment which contains a wide variety of notes 
on literary, artistic, social and even political 
and economic events of first-rank importance 
in all the Hispanic nations. 

It is the desire of the members of our Asso- 
ciation that Hispania be a journal whose 
makeup and character will accurately record 
the changes in the vital goals and needs of 
our nation, a journal which will always be “a 
la altura de los tiempos.” 


The Part Played by the Office of Education 


Marsorie C. Jonnston, Specialist for FLs 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


The program of the Office of Education in 
the field of FL teaching may be described 
under four main categories of activities. 

1. About a third of the time each year is 
given to consultative services, which include 
work with other Government agencies, meet- 
ings with educators from other countries, 
cooperation with professional organizations, 
correspondence, and the like. 

2. Another third of the time approximately, 
is devoted to recurring and comparative 
studies. These include surveys of offerings and 
enrollments in FLs together with some quali- 
tative data on instruction. We are now prepar- 
ing a questionnaire on FLs in grades 7 to 12. 
In 1959, probably, such a study will cover the 
status of F'Ls in the elementary grades, kinder- 


garten through 6th grade. The following year 
we plan a study on FL teachers—their num- 
ber, preparation, teaching assignments, certifi- 
cation requirements, etc. Studies of the status 
type will be repeated at 5-year intervals in 
order to identify trends. Other recurring 
studies are analyses of research and of courses 
of study in FLs from city school systems and 
State departments of education. 

3. An additional type of activity, which 
accounts for the other third of our time, we 
designate as service studies. These emphasize 
current and emerging issues and problems in 
education and are not repeated at regular 
intervals. Examples of such studies are reports 
of conferences. On March 22, 1957, at the 
invitation of the Commissioner of Education, 
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36 officials representing 20 Government 
agencies met with Office of Education staff 
members to exchange information on the need 
for personnel with FL competencies. All the 
participants spoke of the shortage of qualified 
persons for overseas service, work with foreign 
nationals, international conferences, and other 
assignments in which the lack of FL profi- 
ciency is a serious handicap. It was the purpose 
of this Conference, in addition to defining the 
scope of the need for language abilities in 
Government, to consider what the Office of 
Education should do to acquaint school people 
with the shortage of Americans having FL 
training and to indicate needed changes in the 
language programs of schools and colleges. 

The recommendations of the Conference are 
to be presented to a selected group of leaders 
in American education. This second Confer- 
ence will study primarily FL teaching in the 
high school and what can be done to refashion 
the program to serve better the national need. 
The papers and summaries of discussion will 
be published in order to give a wider audience 
the benefit of the three-day deliberations of 
this leader group. 
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A second publication, which may grow out 
of the conference on language needs in Govern- 
ment and the meeting today on the need for 
language competencies in business and indus- 
try, is a guidance manual for high school 
counselors and college language departments. 
Such a manual would point out the value of 
language proficiency as a secondary qualifica- 
tion in many fields of specialization. 

4. There is another type of project which 
we hope to establish on a long-term basis. Such 
projects would involve cooperative research 
with State departments of education or an 
educational institution and would seek 
through experimentation and demonstrations 
(1) to find solutions to some of the problems 
of language learning, and (2) to point the way 
to improved instructional programs. The 
cooperative projects would of course require 
additional personnel. This coming year we are 
hopeful of adding a staff member to work on 
the teaching of English as a second language. 
And the Division of Higher Education is 
recruiting an FL specialist to work with the 
colleges, particularly to strengthen the offer- 
ings in Asian and African languages. 


How the American Institute of Foreign Trade Helps Meet the Needs of Business and Industry 


Cart A. Saver, President, American Institute for Foreign Trade, Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


When the Institute was founded in 1946, 
some sixty American firms were asked, “When 
you hire a young person for your overseas 
operation, what do you want him to be able 
to do?” From the replies, a tripartite curricu- 
lum was devised which has since been refined 
but has not been radically changed. It consists 
of (1) languages taught so the young business- 
man can converse with those he meets on the 
job, (2) area studies so that he has a knowledge 
of their situation, problems, attitudes, and 
customs, and (3) enough knowledge of busi- 
ness administration in the highly technical 
field of foreign trade so that he is well oriented 
therein. 

Other cultures are studied in our area back- 
ground studies courses, which cut across the 
usual university disciplines. The cultural 
content of the language courses has been 
correspondingly lightened. 

Our Language Department, originally set 
up by Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, has adopted 
wholeheartedly the aural-oral, mimicry- 


memorization method. We offer instruction 
only in three Romance tongues: Spanish and 
Portuguese, either of which is a sine qua non 
for the aspiring young businessmen in Latin 
America, and French as a good second lan- 
guage anywhere in the world. 

We enjoy certain advantages over other 
schools. First is the motivation of our students. 
They come to us as college graduates who 
usually have also discharged their military 
obligations. Their average age is 26.5. They 
spend two semesters in a highly competitive 
atmosphere preparing themselves for entry 
into the field of foreign trade. They could have 
secured well-paying positions domestically 
without this training; they make a real sacri- 
fice of time and money; and they realize that 
after this experience they will be out earning a 
living. A second advantage is the time devoted 
to language study; eight semester hours (nine 
classroom contact hours per week) each of two 
semesters, plus student preparation time vary- 
ing with the individual. A third advantage is 
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the freedom of our Language Department to 
initiate changes in presentation. 

Our great disadvantage as compared with 
other schools is the fact that we have our 
students with us a total of only two semesters, 
though at the end of that time the average 
student is carrying on a creditable everyday 
conversation with a good pronunciation and 
intonation pattern, has been doing quite a lot 
of reading in his second semester, and has also 
begun to do some writing. 

There are two special services which the 
American Institute for Foreign Trade provides 
for industry. First, recognizing that an impor- 
tant cause of broken careers in the field of 
foreign trade is the wife who cannot adjust, the 
school offers instruction to the wife of a mar- 
ried student in the same language and area 
background studies as her husband (though, 
where possible, not in the same class section) 
and offers this instruction, totaling 22 trans- 
ferable semester hours of college credit, free of 
charge. Considering that our conversation 
classes are limited to eight students each and 
that at the moment we have more than 60 
wives under instruction, it is easily seen that 
this is not a meaningless gesture on the part of 
our administration. However, it does allow us 
to offer to industry a trained team with 
resultant gratifying lowering of turnover. 

One final unusual service to industry is 
provided by our Key Man Courses, which 
prepare young executives about to be assigned 
overseas to situations where an FL is at least 
highly desirable. These people, usually college 
men in their middle or late 30’s, and their 
wives, are accepted in groups of not less than 
four and not more than eight, and for six 
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Havana Summer School Cancelled—On 
June 20, 1957 word was received from Dr. 
Abelardo Moreno, Secretary of the Summer 
Session of the University of Havana, that the 
session scheduled to begin on July 15 would 
not be held. His message said in part: “The 
Summer School has been working actively 
preparing for the session hoping that the 
national situation would have a rapid solution, 
but on the contrary it has become worse, to 
the extent that we are obliged to forego having 
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weeks are put through an extremely strenuous 
program. To each group we assign anywhere 
from three to six teachers, who conduct 35 
contact hours per week of conversation and 
fundamentals or structure drill. The printed 
page is excluded during the entire Key Man 
Course (as it is during the first 12 weeks of our 
regular courses). Area background studies are 
handled, without assignments, on a relaxed 
conversational basis as a change of mental 
pace. At the end of six weeks, having usually 
approached a nervous breakdown twice, the 
average participant emerges with a vocabulary 
of from 1600 to 2200 words and a well- 
grounded “feeling” for the basic structural 
patterns necessary to employ that vocabulary 
well in ordinary everyday conversation. The 
greatest value of these Key Man Courses 
appears within a year or so as the participant 
develops rapidly in the milieu of the language. 

In brief, we have in ten years of operation 
graduated 2200 young people, including 90 
young women, of whom 30 married graduates 
of the Institute. Somewhere between 600 and 
700 are at this moment living and working 
overseas in 68 countries of the free world. 
Another 700 or 800 are undergoing final train- 
ing by their employers before receiving their 
first overseas assignment. The balance have 
done other things with their lives: they have 
gone on for further education, or they have 
gone into the Armed Forces, or they have 
accepted domestic employment, or they have 
discovered that a foreign career was not for 
them, and this discovery, before they invest 
time and a prospective employer invests 
money in them is in itself still another service 
to industry. 
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the session in order to avoid serious difficulties. 
It has been hard for us to have to make this 
extreme decision but we sincerely believe 
that at the present it is best for all.” This is 
the first time in the 16 years since it was 
founded that the Summer School has been 
forced to interrupt its activities. 


Want to exchange tapes?—Paul W. Parker 
of Glen Mills, Rowley, Mass., has been 
studying Spanish by himself for a year, using 
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records and tapes. He is interested in ex- 
changing tapes with other students, perhaps 
with those who speak Spanish and are study- 
ing English, and is also desirous of learning 
whether there are any advanced disc or tape 
courses in conversational and literary Spanish. 
Can anyone help him? 


Fourth Annual Conference of the Rocky 
Mountain Council for Latin American Studies. 
—The Pan American Union (OAS) and 
Texas Technological College sponsored this 
Conference at Lubbock, Texas, April 4-6. 
More than sixty representatives from twenty- 
two institutions attended. 

The Council, founded in 1953 under the 
aegis of the Pan American Union, has held 
meetings at the Universities of New Mexico 
and Arizona. Originally intended as a medium 
for the inter-disciplinary discussion of prob- 
lems in teaching Latin American studies, the 
Council now aims to bring together representa- 
tives of various fields to acquaint them with 
specific subjects in their own and other 
disciplines. Consequently, this conference 
chose to discuss: “Recent Trends in Ibero- 
American Historiography and Related Ac- 
tivities”, “Highlights of Contemporary Cul- 
tural Life in Ibero-America”, and “Recent 
Political and Economic Developments in 
Ibero-America.” The papers read and dis- 
cussed by panels representing various disci- 
plines: Lewis U. Hanke (Texas), “Recent 
Trends and Tendencies in Ibero-American 
Historiography”; Faye L. Bumpass (Texas 
Tech), “Ciro Alegrid, Interpreter of the 
Indianist Movement in Peru”; H. Darrell 
Taylor (Brigham Young), “God and Time in 
the Novels of Erico Verissimo”; Jay B. Hunt 
(Brigham Young), “Getulio Vargas, His 
Legacy to History”; John Martinez (Brigham 
Young), “The Origin of the ‘Wetback’ Prob- 
lem.” 

Professor Ronald Hilton of Stanford Univ. 
spoke at a dinner meeting on “The Myth of 
Inter-American Friendship.” Senator Dario 
Delio Cardoso of Brazil spoke at the confer- 
ence luncheon. 

The Rocky Mountain region consists of 
Western Texas, Western Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming 
Idaho, and Montana. Persons interested in 
the Council are invited to contact: Raymond 
D. Mack, Texas Tech College, President; 
Ernest J. Wilkins, Brigham Young Univ., 
Vice President; B. L. Gordon, Univ. of New 
Mexico, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Quoted without comment—‘During the 
seven-month period from June to December 
1956, a check was made on the geographical 
distribution of inquiries received from teachers 
who said they were interested in going to 
Latin America. A total of 1,138 letters of this 
nature was received in this office, including 
23 from outside the continental limits of the 
United States. California led the list with a 
total of 209 inquiries, and New York was 
second with 105. Other states accounting for 
more than 20 inquiries each were as follows: 


New Jersey 

Virginia 

Massachusetts. .24 
i 22 


Inquiries were received from every state in 
the Union and the District of Columbia. It is 
estimated that only about 5 percent of the 
applicants followed up by actually filing 
applications and references.” [Newsletter of the 
Inter-American Schools Service, Apr. 1957.] 


Sigma Delta Pi Honors William H. Shoe- 
maker—At the annual May meeting of 
Sigma Delta Pi on May 16 a scholarship fund 
was created by the University of Kansas 
Chapter to honor Dr. William H. Shoemaker, 
Chairman of the Department of Romance 
Languages, who is leaving K. U. this June 
to become Chairman of the Department of 
Spanish and Italian at the University of 
Illinois. This scholarship is to be awarded 
annually to a major in Spanish at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas and will be known as the 
“William H. Shoemaker-Sigma Delta Pi 
Award for Excellence in Spanish Studies.” 


Kentucky Microcards—Now available: 
Archibald K. Shields. The Madrid Stage, 
1820-1833, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1933; 28 cm. 
Linton Lomas Barrett, The Supernatural in 
Spanish Non-Religious comedia of the Golden 
Age, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1938; 27 em. Both 
are in Series A, Modern Languages Series 
microcards, sponsored by the South Atlantic 
MLA, and published by Univ. of Kentucky 
Press. The former is No. 11, the latter, No. 12. 


Researcher’s query——Hensley C. Wood- 
bridge of Murray State College, Murray, 
Kentucky, is preparing for the Jan.—_March 


Illinois........72 Washington... .31 
Pennsylvania...48 Wisconsin......31 
Texas.........45 
Michigan. .... .43 
Connecticut. . . .32 
Florida........31 Colorado.......21 
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1959 issue of the Revista interamericana de 
bibliografia a bibliography of biographical and 
critical materials that have been published on 
William H. Prescott, the historian. He is 
interested in reviews of Prescott’s works, 
translations, obituaries in newspapers and 
periodicals and any and all other types of 
biographical and critical materials. He would 
be most grateful if his attention were called 
to items in languages other than English. He 
is not interested in Prescott’s manuscripts or 
in the various editions of Prescott’s works as 
two other individuals are at work on these 
projects. This particular issue of the RIB 
will be devoted to Prescott on the centenary 
of his death. 


FLs and Scholastic Achievements —‘This 
study established a highly significant superi- 
ority of students presenting high-school FL 
over their non-FL counterparts in each of the 
six achievement tests, whether as groups or 
on intelligence level. The superiority persists 
when comparison is applied to city high- 
school products only, to students from one 
single high school, to those enrolled in the 
same college division, to grade-point averages, 
assignment to remedial levels, resignations— 
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Recent books on Spain.—In the last two 
years a nuraber of books on Hispanic themes 
have been published in England and the U. 8. 
as a result of increased interest in Spain. 
Among the more noteworthy are the follow- 
ing, all of which would form valuable additions 
to the Hispanic collections of public and 
college libraries. 

Richard Wright, Pagan Spain (New York: 
Harper, 1957. 241 pp. $4.00). “Pagan” or not, 
the country described in this book belongs to 
no one but the author. Richard Wright is an 
intensely emotional, essentially subjective 
writer of strong convictions, and he tells us 
how the land, the people and the customs 
fascinated, aroused, angered and sometimes 
pleased him. He detests Franco, disapproves 
of Spanish Catholicism and sympathizes 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department (typed in proper style) to Professor 
R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 
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both voluntary and otherwise—and honor-roll 
representation. Furthermore, students offer- 
ing two or more years FL surpassed those 
offering less than two by about the same 
margin as these surpassed the Non-FL group. 

We have not taken into account planetary 
influences, relative humidity, broken homes, 
or the possibility that students who try 
harder on examinations naturally gravitate to 
the study of certain subjects. Would the 
results have been analogous had the dichotomy 
been on a_ science :on-science basis, for 
example? Previous studies make it appear un- 
likely. Is it a question, perhaps, of college- 
bound? No college in Alabama either requires 
or even recommends high-school FL prepara- 
tion. 

Statistical analysis, reason, and the experi- 
ence of generations force us to the conclusion 
that the study of foreign language does im- 
prove one’s command of his own language, 
thereby enhancing one’s control of subject 
matter in fields in which language is the 
vehicle of instruction.” For the full report 
and statistical evidence supporting this 
significant conclusion, see Robert B.-Skelton’s 
“High-School Foreign Language Study and 
Freshman Performance” in School and Society, 
June 8, 1957. 


Conducted by the Eprror* 


deeply with all those Spaniards whose freedom 
he considers to be curtailed. Yet because of 
his prejudices (shared undoubtedly by many 
Americans) it cannot be said that he under- 
stands the country. Despite Wright’s addi- 
tional shortcomings (his lack of Spanish and 
his sketchy background in Spanish history), 
however, the book is valuable, and highly so 
because its complex mixture of fact, proba- 
bility and pure fantasy doubtless reflects 
rather well the image that so many even 
generally well-informed Americans have of 
Spain. Not a book to send to a Spanish friend. 

Herbert L. Matthews, The Yoke and the 
Arrows (New York: Braziller, 1957, 203 pp. 
$3.75). This calm analysis of Spain today is 
the antithesis of Wright’s book and, at the 
same time, its complement. For Matthews, a 
veteran correspondent and editor of The New 
York Times, is strong precisely where Wright 
is weakest —in the solid grounding of fact and 
the ability to reason logically therefrom. In 


ten succinct chapters (averaging but 20 pages 

each) the author begins with the background 
to the Civil War and then considers in turn 
that conflict, World War II, Franco himself, 
his regime, Spain’s economy, American aid 
and air bases, the Church, the future and, in 
the final chapter recalls, in the light of subse- 
quent history, the Civil War which he wit- 
nessed as a journalist. In the long view, 
Matthews is optimistic about Spain: “A race 
formed from Iberians, Celts, Carthaginians, 
Romans, Jews, Moors, the mysterious 
Basques, the European Catalans—such a race 
has roots too deep to be shaken by a little 
man on a white horse.” The words of a previ- 
ous reviewer of this book would seem to be 
fully justified: “Perhaps this book, so honest, 
so well informed, so personal in the best news- 
paper sense, may help to lift the sullen lid on 
which Gen. Francisco Franco y Bahamonde 
sits so firmly.” 

Henry Gibbs, The Masks of Spain (London: 
Muller, 1955. 214 pp. Ill. 15 shillings). Pitched 
somewhere between a travelogue and a social 
analysis, this book is more substantial than 
its garish dustjacket might indicate. The 
author is an experienced and observant 
traveler in the British pattern, which means 
he has a wide fund of information, a sense of 
proportion and can write tolerably well. He 
enjoyed traveling through Spain and talking 
(in Spanish) to all sorts of people, but was 
rarely taken in by what he heard or saw. 
Basically, his conclusions are similar to those 
of Matthews, albeit derived apparently from 
less evidence and study. But he, too, hopes to 
return some day to a Spain where the police 
are not omnipresent and all the people live in 
freedom. 

José Marfa Corredor, Conversations with 
Casals (New York: Dutton, 1957. 240 pp. 
Ill. $5.00). This book (originally published in 
1955) is translated from the French by André 
Mangeot and has an Introduction by Casals 
himself as well as an Appreciation by Thomas 
Mann. Pablo Casals is one of the most beloved 
men alive today and those who wonder why 
will find a multitude of reasons in these pages. 
In the conversations with his friend Corredor 
the maestro talks a great deal about music, 
to be sure, and much of what he says is tech- 
nical, but he also discusses a variety of other 
topics: his childhood, apprenticeship and 
travels; his life as a conductor; his relations 
with the great figures of music and other 
fields; his feelings about “The Spanish 
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tragedy” (or Civil War) and the reasons for 
his self-imposed exile after the Franco victory; 
his opposition to U. 8. “support” of Latin 
American dictators and his consequent re- 
fusal to come to our country; how the Prades 
festivals originated and, finally, of the thou- 
sands of letters he has received from people 
all over the world, addressed to him at his 
solitary refuge in the French Pyrenees, and 
how he reads them all and frequently sheds 
tears at the affection shown him. One learns 
quickly to sense the love of freedom and the 
native moderation of Casals, as well as the 
firmness of his principles, and one comes to 
understand how Casals’ moral stature com- 
bined with his musical genius lie behind the 
universal sympathy he awakens. 

Lucy Herndon Crockett, Kings without 
Castles (New York: Rand MeNally, 1957. Ill. 
220 pp. $3.95). Rising above the general level 
of travel impressions, this book in its 
“personal’’ approach but in little else is some- 
what reminiscent of Richard Wright’s Pagan 
Spain. Miss Crockett recently traveled for 
nine months (and 10,000 miles) in Spain, seek- 
ing to penetrate beneath the clichés about the 
country and her book is a very individual 
record of what she saw, heard and thought on 
her trip. She calls it an “informal report” on 
today’s Spain and its people but she also tells 
us of the preparatory reading she did before 
her trip (ranging from Borrow through Ellis, 
Madariaga, Ortega, Bowers, and Hayes to 
Hemingway). She wanted to be as unpreju- 
diced as possible upon entering the country 
and found it difficult “to be disturbed over the 
political picture of a country so far removed 
from my own world.” She still feels—after her 
visit to Spain—that it is not our concern 
“how any other people run their country —so 
long as their experiments do not constitute 
any threat to our own way of life.” From the 
very beginnings of her travels she talked to 
everyone she could about every major aspect 
of Spanish life: social, political, religious, 
economic, international relations, etc., and 
tried to find answers and explanations which 
reflected every conceivable viewpoint. She 
very largely succeeded in her endeavor and 
the multitude of conflicting opinions makes 
interesting reading indeed. But Miss Crockett 
is frequently overwhelmed herself by the con- 
flicting opinions she has collected, and finds 
it usually very difficult if not impossible to 
make up her mind as to where the truth lies. 
When she does occasionally permit her ideas 
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to “crystallize,” certainly not all of her 
readers will agree with her (as on pp. 163-64, 
where she states she was prepared to believe 
that had there been no Civil War Spain would 
have come under Communist domination 
after World War II). Despite such debatable 
points as this, however, the book is valuable 
for the wealth of contemporary reportage it 
brings from Spain, so much of it from the 
Spaniards themselves. 

R. G. M. 


Fundacién March.—Similar to the Ford and 
Rockefeller foundations is Spain’s Fundacién 
March which was created in November 1955 
by the industrialist Juan March to “help the 
scholar.” Its initial capital was equivalent to 
$1,200,000. A flexible and sympathetic pro- 
gram of awards in the physical sciences, litera- 
ture, and fine arts has already achieved felici- 
tous effects in the intellectual circles of Spain. 
The foundation plans to send outstanding 
scholars to study abroad and may soon grant 
aid to worthy applicants in other countries to 
study in Spain. 

The awards are of two general types. One 
is the “ayuda de investigacién,” a grant of a 
half million pesetas. This is given to distin- 
guished scholars for purposes of research or as 
a reward for past contributions in a special 
field. The second type is a scholarship of 
50,000 pesetas awarded to younger applicants 
for study within Spain. There are a hundred 
of these given annually. Some of the grants 
are administered by the Spanish Academy, 
others by boards composed of specialists. 

The first of the “ayudas” were distributed 
in 1956 with the “premio de literatura” going 
to Ramén Menéndez Pidal, President of the 
Spanish Academy. The most recent of the 
larger awards have attracted considerable 
attention in Spain. The famous man of science 
and letters, Dr. Gregorio Marafién, has re- 
ceived a grant in science, and José Marfa 
Pemén one in literature. 
Univ. of Illinois José SANCHEZ 

Alfonso Reyes, Presidente de la Academia. 
La Academia Mexicana de la Lengua, Co- 
rrespondiente de la Espafiola, ha tenido el 
acierto de elegir para su presidencia al ilustre 
escritor hispanoamericano Dr. Alfonso Reyes. 
No es preciso citar los altos méritos de quien 
esté considerado undnimemente como uno de 
los literatos mds prestigiosos del mundo his- 
panico. Las obras completas de Alfonso 
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Reyes, ahora en publicacién—cuando todavia 
en plena fecundidad literaria escribe libros y 
articulos de excepcional valor—, le colocan en 
lugar preeminente de las letras de habla 
espafiola. Por ello creo interpretar en esta 
nota la complacencia de nuestra Asociacién— 
de la que Reyes es Miembro Honorario desde 
1928—, por el hecho de que haya sido desig- 
nado para presidir corporaci6n tan distinguida 
y brillante como la Academia Mexicana de la 
Lengua. 
University of Iowa MALLo 

Catdlogo da exposigdo bibliografica comemo- 
rativa do primeiro centendrio do nascimento de 
Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo (Rio de Janeiro, 
Biblioteca nacional, 1956, 119 pp). This is a 
bibliography of 733 items many of which are 
annotated. There is an introduction by 
Father Emilio Silva, and the volume is well 
indexed. The introduction is dated Dec. 1, 
1956, yet it is able to list material that ap- 
peared in Spain in December 1956. This 
bibliography must now be added to those of 
José Simén Diaz on Menéndez y Pelayo, and 
should be consulted by all those interested in 
this great Spanish critic and scholar. One can 
only add that this work is a fit tribute to the 
memory of Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo. 

Hens.ey C. WoopsBripGE 

Murray State College 


Brazilian Drama Collection.—Under the 
general editorship of Rnio Silveira, a collection 
of plays is being published under the name of 
Obras Imortais by the Editora Civilizagio 
Brasileira in Rio de Janeiro. Following dramas 
by Schiller, Shakespeare and Tennessee 
Williams (The Rose Tattoo) in Portuguese 
translation, the collection is to contain plays 
by Brazilian authors also, among them two 
comedies by Joaquim Manuel de Macedo, 
Pedro Bloch’s As mdos de Euridice, Guilherme 
Figueiredo’s Tragédia para rir and the com- 
plete theater of Millor Fernandes, better 
known as Gogo”’. 

G. M. M. 


Martins Pena’s Comedies.—It will be 
possible at last to read 24 of the 26 comedies 
of manners written by Martins Pena between 
1833 and 1847, which laid the basis for a 
Brazilian stage. Two comedies remain lost. 
Of the rest, only nine had been published 
previously. Darcey Damasceno has prepared 
the annotated critical edition from manu- 
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scripts in the possession of the Biblioteca 
Nacional in Rio de Janeiro. He was assisted by 
Maria Filgueiras. As Teatro completo de 
Martins Pena, the work was published in a 
limited edition during the Third Brazilian 
Theater Congress, held in the spring of 1957 
(2 vols., Rio de Janeiro, Instituto Nacional 
do Livro). 

G. M. M. 


More on Portuguese Modernism.—Two 
works have appeared in Portugal recently 
which furnish invaluable background informa- 
tion to students of Fernao Pessoa and other 
Portugese modernistas. One is Cartas de 
Fernando Pessoa a Jodo Gaspar Simées, 
edited and analysed by the latter, author of a 
controversial biography of Pessoa (Collection 
“Estudos e Documentos’. Lisbon, Publi- 
cagdes Europa-América, 1957). The other, 
much vaster undertaking is Os modernistas 
portugueses, a collection of polemical writings, 
proclamations and manifestoes, compiled by 
“Petrus”, a bibliophile of Oporto (3 vols., 
with bibliographies and illustrations. Oporto, 
C.E.P., 1957. Coll. “Textos Universais’’). 
Volume one begins with F. Pessoa’s notes for 
two manifestoes in 1915 and ends with two 
presencista manifestoes by José Régio, ‘“Litera- 
tura viva” (1927) and “Literatura livresca e 
literatura viva” (1928). Volume two docu- 
ments two movements, Presenga, from 1927 
on, and Neo-realismo, from 1939 on. Volume 
three furnishes material for the history of the 
Independentes (1918-1923), the Grupo Mais- 
Além of Oporto (1929), Anténio Pedro’s 
Dimensionismo (1935-36) and the Portuguese 
Surrealists (1949-1953). Two more volumes 
are planned. 

G. M. M. 


Anglo-Portuguese Relations.—In a speech 
made in Lisbon, it was pointed out by George 
West, the founder of the Instituto Briténico 
there, that since 1950, more than 120 books 
dealing with Portugal have been published 
in Great Britain. 

G. M. M. 


Fialho de Almeida Remembered.—The 
centenary of the Portuguese essayist and 
short story writer’s birth was commemorated 
on May 7 in Beja and nearby Vila de Frades, 
his birthplace. The speeches of Prof. Leite 
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Pinto and Prof. Jacinto do Prado Coelho 
were televised in Portugal. 
G. M. M. 


National Portuguese Prizes.—On May 11, 
the Secretariado Nacional da Informagdo 
in Lisbon announced the following winners 
for 1956: Gilbert Renault (“Colonel Rémy”’) 
won the Cam6es Prize for distinguished works 
by foreign authors with his Les caravelles du 
Christ. Alberto Lopes won the Ega de Queiroz 
Prize for fiction with his novel A wttima 
estagdo. Francisco Dias Agudo obtained the 
Ramalho Ortigao Prize for essays with /ntro- 
dugéo 4 vida docente. Henrique Martins de 
Carvalho was given the Anselmo de Andrade 
Prize for his work O pacto do Atldntico e a 
politica mundial. Carlos Lobo de Oliveira 
received the Antero de Quental Prize for his 
poems in Alegre melancolia. Joio Falcato won 
the Afonso de Braganca Prize for journalism 
with series of articles published in several 
Portuguese newspapers. 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Lecturers Abroad.—Under the 
sponsorship of the Brazilian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Murilo Mendes, the poet 
and essayist, went to the University of Rome, 
Italy, to lecture on Brazilian literature. 
Josué Montello was sent on a similar mission 
to the University of Lisbon, Portugal. 

G. M. M. 


Camées in Spain.—The nineteenth volume 
in the collection Clasicos Labor is Camoens 
by José Fernando Filgueira Valverde, Di- 
rector of the Instituto Nacional de Pontevedra, 
Galicia (Barcelona, Labor, 1957. 40 pts.). 

G. M. M. 


Spoken poetry on records and tapes.—This 
volume is compiled by Henry C. Hastings and 
published as ACRL Monograph 18 (Chicago, 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries, 1957, 51 pp.). It is an index of cur- 
rently available recordings. Literature teach- 
ers who desire to use audio-visual aids in their 
instruction should find this volume of great 
interest. Among the anthologies listed are: 
Literatura colombiana, Panorama  pottico 


andaluz, Panorama poético espaiiol, Panorama 
poético hispano-americano, Recorded anthology 
of Spanish verse from the Cid to Espronceda, 
Recital poético, Spanish fiesta of poetry and 
song, Voice of Latin America. The first section 
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is an alphabetical arrangement by author 
(pp. 1-32); a good number of Spanish authors 
are represented. There is also a listing of 
record and tape labels and manufacturers 
(pp. 47-48). 


Ciencia y cultura.—This is one of the newest 
Venezuelan university journals. It is published 
by the Universidad nacional del Zulia. No. 
5 (Jan.March 1957) contains articles on 
Bello, Baralt y la Real Academia Espajfiola, 
poems, short stories and criticism as well as 
articles dealing with medicine, law, social 
science, physical sciences and mathematics. 
Libraries at institutions that give graduate 
courses in Spanish would do well to begin 
taking this periodical. 


Proceedings of the Symposium on the Lan- 
guages and literatures of Spanish America 
and Brazil. This 62 p. booklet (Austin, 1957) 
deserves to be read by all interested in the 
fields covered. It is at times very informative 
and provocative. 

Henstey C. Woopprivce 
Murray State College 


Fondo de Cultura Econémica.—Mexico’s 
leading publishing firm broke all its previous 
annual records for production in 1956, when 
it issued 106 titles and more than 608,000 
copies. Its average edition thus ran to 5,790 
copies, while its non-fiction editions were 
unsurpassed in size by any country in the 
world. Among the recent books bearing its 
imprint which are of special interest to our 
readers are the following: 

Alfonso Reyes, Obras completas, IV (1956. 
622 pp. Cloth). The fourth volume in the 
works of the Mexican master, under publi- 
cation since 1955, contains prose written for 
the most part between 1915 and 1935. 
Simpatias y diferencias, one of Reyes best- 
known collections of essays, makes up the 
body of the book, the first three series under 
this title, and the fourth and fifth being called 
Los dos caminos and Reloj del sol, respectively. 
Pages 485-573, Pdginas adicionales, printed 
in El Sol (Madrid) in 1919 and scattered 
through the texts of the previously-published 
first three series of Simpatias y diferencias, 
are here published as a separate section. 
The fact that there are almost 1,500 names 
and titles listed in the index will give some 
notion of the rich variety of the volume. 

Luis Spota, Casi el paraiso (1956. 453 pp. 
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Cloth. 22 pesos). A popular novel today in 
Mexico. Its protagonist, a bogus Italian 
prince and a picaro descended from the 
Golden Age prototype, comes to contempo- 
rary Mexico to make a killing in high society. 
He almost succeeds, and in recounting his 
escapades Spota finds ample opportunity 
to ridicule the gullibility, adulation, egotism 
and rastacuerismo of the characters he believes 
compose the top level of his country’s society. 
Aside from the protagonist and a few other 
characters, none of the people in these pages 
is much more than a puppet surprised in 
a characteristic and revealing pose, but the 
complex canvas Spota paints rings true. The 
novel is relatively long, flashbacks alternate 
with straightforward description or narra- 
tion and despite some minor blemishes, the 
book successfully continues the long Mexican 
tradition of genial social satire. 

Miguel N. Lira, Una mujer en soledad 
(1956. 172 pp. Cloth. 14 pesos). An epistolary 
novel and an example of naturalism in which 
the heroine, a fresh and pretty young pro- 
vincial girl comes to the capital city and is 
betrayed. Her gradual moral degeneration, 
the depraved companions she falls in with and 
the ambiente in which she is forced to exist 
are communicated through a carefully de- 
veloped plot and realistic description. 

Fernando Benitez, Ki: drama de un pueblo 
y de una planta (1956. 292 pp. Paper) and 
Mauricio Magdaleno, Las palabras perdidas 
(1956. 226 pp. Paper) are the first two volumes 
in a new series to be called “Vida y pens- 
amiento de México.” Its purpose is to supple- 
ment the already established series of “Letras 
Mexicanas” (poetry, novel, theater, short 
story) by publishing essays, reports and 
monographs dealing with economic, soci- 
ological and historical aspects of Mexican 
life. The Benitez book is a thorough study of 
the henequén (ki in Maya) industry of south- 
eastern Mexico which recounts the fluctu- 
cations of the industry, the periods of mis- 
management and corruption, the injustices 
suffered by the workers and the rich potential 
of the industry which stands in need of heroic 
measures to solve its problems. Magdaleno’s 
volume is a vivid recollection, after almost 
thirty years, of an interesting chapter in 
Mexican history —the 1929 presidential cam- 
paign of José Vasconcelos. The author was a 
university student, a participant in the 
campaign, as well as a strong supporter of 
Vasconcelos. He is as violent today in his 
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denunciations of the fraud against Vasconcelos 
as he was in 1929. 
R. G. M. 


“Survey of Investigations in Progress in the 
Field of Latin American Studies”.—A pam- 
phlet with 979 entries, drawn up by the School 
of Inter-American Studies at the Univ. of 
Florida (Prof. Frederick Kidder), in con- 
junction with the Pan American Union 
(Dr. Erico Verissimo), Oct. 1956. It is divided 
into topical groupings and the items in these 
groupings are listed by geographical areas, 
alphabetically. At the rear of the pamphlet 
are several indices or keys: to universities, 
colleges, and schools; to organizations, 
periodicals, and publishers; to authors; to 
subjects by places; to subjects by persons. 
This is the second of such surveys, the first 
having been published in Aug., 1953. It is 
intended to carry out similar surveys in the 
future, and it is hoped that any omissions or 
additions will be brought to the attention of 
the author in order that they may be included 
in later inquiries. 


Arturo Mejia Nieto.—The first 1957 number 


of the Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly 
is devoted to a penetrating analysis of the 
stories of Mejia Nieto, one of Honduras’ 
most attractive contemporary cuentistas. 
The author is J. Riis Owre of the Univ. of 


G. T. C. 


Dolores Medio and the Critics.—‘Func- 
ionario ptblico” (published by Destino in 
December, 1956), Dolores Medio’s second 
novel, immediately started a great deal of 
critical comment as her 1952 Nadal prize- 
winning first novel, Nosotros, los Rivero 
had done. Among the early articles about the 
new novel and its author are: “La segunda 
novela de Dolores Medio,” by Rafael Vazquez- 
Zamora, published in the December 23, 
1956, (Supplemento semanal illustrado del 
diario) Espafia (Tanger); and “Funcionario 
piblico de Dolores Medio,’ by the same 
author, in Destino (No. 1021, Segunda época, 
Afio XXI, 2 marzo 1957); “Autorretrato- 
Autoentrevista,” in La Estafeta Literaria 
(No. 77, Segunda época, 5 de enero de 1957); 
and “Dolores Medico,” by Carlos Luis 
Alvarez in El Espafiol, (13-19 enero 1957). 
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Literary Plans for 1957 in Spain.—Many 
fascinating literary plans (as of January 1) 
for this year are given in “Afio nuevo, obras 
nuevas,” a survey made by the editors of 
La Estafeta Literaria of Madrid and published 
in the January 5 issue. The editors asked one 
hundred of Spain’s ‘“novelistas, poetas, 
cuentistas, ensayistas, autores de teatro y 
directores de cine” who reside usually in 
Madrid to answer two questions. The ques- 
tions were: ““¢En qué trabajo le ha sorprendido 
el nuevo afio?” and “¢Proyectos concretos 
para 1957?” The answers were published 
under the authors’ names in alphabetical 
order. Among the writers of international 
interest whose answers are given are the 
short story writer, Tomas Borras; the journal- 
ist, Julio Camba; the poet, Gerardo Diego; 
the essayist Victor de la Serna; the Academi- 
cian and novelist, Wenceslao Ferndndez 
Fiérez; the novelists, Carmen Laforet, Dolores 
Medio, Juan Antonio Zunzunegui (elected 
to the Academy since the publication of the 
article); and the dramatists, Antonio Buero 
Vallejo and Luis Ferndndez Ardavin. 
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Juan Ramén.—Graciela Palau de Nemes’ 
Vida y obra de Juan Ramén Jiménez is a 
thorough, loving, and perceptive study by a 
former student of the Nobel Prize winner. 
Madrid: Editorial Gredos, 1957. 417 pp. 
Photographs. 

D. D. W. 


Francisco de Aldana, El Divino Capitén.— 
Elias L. Rivers published in 1955 (Badajoz, 
Institucién de Servicios Culturales) a revised 
translation of his doctoral thesis on the 
sixteenth-century soldier, statesman, and 
poet who was lauded by Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, and Quevedo. 

D. D. W. 


“Complete Works” of Two More Brazilian 
Modernists.—Cassiano Ricardo’s Poesias com- 
pletas are now available with a preface by 
“Tristiio de Athayde”’ (Alceu Amoroso Lima). 
The poems begin with “Dentro da noite” 
(1915) and conclude with “O arranha-céu 
de vidro” (1956), passing from belated Par- 
nassianism through imagist expressionism 
back to a modified classicism. (Rio de Janeiro, 
José Olympio, 1957). 

The poet Tasso da Silveira’s complete 
works are being published by the firm of 
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“G.R.D.” in Rio de Janeiro. They are to 
consist of thirty-two volumes. Like Ricardo, 
Silveira has not stopped writing, however. 
His latest poetry appeared as Puro canto 
(S. Paulo, Organizagdes Simoes, 1956). 

G. M. M. 


The Azevedo Centenary.—The centenary of 
Alufzio de Azevedo’s birth in April furnished 
the occasion for two new biographies of the 
Brazilian novelist who wanted to rival Zola. 
One was written by Raimundo de Menezes, 
the other by Josué Montello. 

G. M. M. 


Bulletin des Etudes  Portugaises.—The 
1955/56 volume of this review published this 
year by the French Institute in Lisbon fur- 
nishes a variety of excellent reading matter to 
anyone interested in the cultural history of 
Portugal. Its director, Pierre Hourcade, has 
organised a special section as an homage to 
the late church historian Pierre David. 
Torquato de Sousa Soares sums up the con- 
tribution of P. David to the study of the 
beginnings of Portugal. A racy translation of 
Gil Vicente’s play Auto da [ndia into French 
by Claude-Henri Fréches enriches French 
literature. Colonel A. Faria de Morais studies 
in detail the series of eleven seventeenth 
century tapestries illustrating the feats of 
Dom Jofio de Castro in India. The entire 
set, now in Vienna, Austria, is reproduced on 
plates. J. B. Aquarone evokes the figure of 
Charles Magnin, an early nineteenth century 
writer on Camées. José D. Garcia Domingues, 
a Portuguese specialist in Arabic studies, 
provides a fine summary of recent foreign 
contributions to the history of the Arabs 
in Portugal, especially of the writings of their 
poets and historians. A vast critical section 
informs the reader about Portuguese poetry, 
prose, erudition and literary reviews published 
between 1953 and the middle of 1956. The 
reviewers are I. 8. Révah, D. Saunal and P. 
Hourcade. 


G. M. M. 


Filming of Brazilian Literature.—José de 
Alencar’s novel O Gazicho is being filmed 
under the direction of Walter Jorge Durst by 
the Cinematogrdfica Brasil Filme Ltda. 
Jorge Amado’s novel Mar morto is to be pro- 
duced in Bahia by the Italian firm of Carlo 
Ponti. A Frenchman, Marcel Camus, plans to 
go to Brazil to make a film version in color of 
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Vinicius de Morais’ play Orfeu da Conceigdo. 
G. M. M. 


Amateur Theater in Brazil.—In January 
and February 1957 there was held in Rio de 
Janeiro the “First Festival of National 
Amateurs”. It was organised by an actress, 
Dulcisa de Moraes, with the support of the 
federal government. Twenty groups from 
many different states of Brazil participated in 
a competition of play productions. The first 
prize, a golden medal, went to the Teatro do 
Adolescente do Recife, directed by Clénio 
Vanderlei, for its performance of the Auto 
da Compadecida by Ariano Vilar Suassuna, a 
religious play inspired in Gil Vicente’s Barca 
do Inferno and in Brazilian farces, with a black 
Christ, a Northeastern Virgin, and an impish, 
outspoken and mocking tramp, Jofo Grilo, 
in the tradition of Pedro Malazartes. The 
play has since then been performed in 8. Paulo 
with great success. 

The second prize, a silver medal, was given 
to the Federagéo Baiana dos Teatros Amadores, 
directed also by Clénio Vanderlei, for its 
rendition of A grande estiagem, “tragédia 
rural nordestina” by Isaac Gondim Filho. 
Plays by Martins Pena, Artur Azevedo, E. 
Fornari, as well as Sophocles, Yeats, Sartre, 
Tennessee Williams, and Ibsen were performed 
by the other groups. 

G. M. M. 


Colombia, Paraguay.—For up-to-date geo- 
graphical surveys of these two countries see 
Focus (American Geographical Society) for 
March 1957 and November 1956. 

R. G. M. 


Latin America’s Communists.—A _hard- 
headed analysis of the influence of the native 
Communist groups in the Latin American 
countries and a consideration of the factors 
which make for the continued existence of 
Communism in the area is Frank R. Branden- 
burg’s “Communism and Security in Latin 
America,” Yale Review, Spring 1957. 

R. G. M. 


“Os of Euclides da 
Cunha’s great book will remember the terrible 
siege of the city of Canudos, climaxing the 
story of Antonio Conselheiro and his sertanejos. 
Now Canudos is about to disappear under a 
man-made lake, resulting from government 
efforts to turn the dusty sertéo green and 
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fertile. For the story see Antonio Dias Tavares 
Bastos’ “A Legendary City” in UNESCO 
Courier, March 1957. 

R. G. M. 


“The Unsatisfactory State of Inter-American 
Relations.’ —This is a realistic consideration 
of many of the hemisphere’s problems and 
the misunderstanding of objectives which 
are to be found among both Latin American 
spokesmen and U. 8. leaders. J. Fred Rippy 
is the author, and the article appears in 
Current History for March 1957. 

R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—‘‘Latin America, 

a prime responsibility of the United States, 

is not mentioned.” [From Adolf A. Berle’s 

review of John R. Beal’s John Foster Dulles. 

A Biography in The New York Times Book 
Review, Apr. 7, 1957.] 

R. G. M. 


Late Argentine books.—Among the hundreds 
of titles published by Buenos Aires firms 
during the last two years, the following are 
some that merit notice. 

José Luis Romero, Argentina: Imagenes y 
Perspectivas (Raigal, 1956. 159 pp. Paper). 
The author is one of his country’s leading 
educators and cultural historians and _ his 
book is composed of eleven essays (dating 
from the past decade) on themes and figures 
of Argentine history, past and present, 
spiritual and social. Internal unity is given 
to his analytical meditations by his deep and 
constant preoccupation with men and in- 
stitutions which have facilitated or obstructed 
the development of Argentine democracy. 

Marfa Emma Carsuzan, La creacién en la 
prosa de Espatia y América (Raigal, 1955. 
200 pp. Paper). An attempt to study the 
esthetic principles in the evolution of Castilian 
prose as found in authors from Alfonso el 
Sabio down to contemporary times, but with 
emphasis mainly on the last two centuries. 
Only a handful of writers are analyzed and of 
these only five are Spanish American (Marti 
and four Argentines). 

The Editorial Losada has added two im- 
portant titles to its “Biblioteca Contempo- 
ranea.” The first, Poetas de América by the 
well-known critic Roberto F. Giusti (1956. 
149 pp. Paper), contains penetrating, succinct 
studies of twelve Argentine and Spanish 
American writers; the second, El dngel, l 
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molino, el caracol del faro (1956. 149 pp. 
Paper) is composed of a number of stories 
and short pieces by Gabriel Miré, and con- 
stitutes another volume in the Obras completas 
of the Spanish prose artist now being published 
by Losada. Amor y tiempo (1956. 81 pp. 
Paper) by Gonzalo Pedro Losada is a first 
book of verse by a promising young poet, and 
Manuel del Cabral’s Compadre Mon (4th 
ed. 1956. 182 pp. Paper) is a strange epic- 
lyric poem which creates a myth modeled on a 
“Robin Hood” of the Antilles. 

R. G. M. 


“Vida, aventura y gloria de Gabriela 
Mistral.””—Mundo Hispdnico for April, 1957 
(Afio X, No. 107), introduces six pages of 
homage to the late beloved poetess under this 
general title. The first item in the series is 
“Gabriela Mistral, poetisa, chilena y premio 
Nobel.” It is a page containing a brief account 
of her passing and several photographs—of 
her and of her casket being carried out of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York. Juan 
Mujica’s “Aventura y gloria de Gabriela 
Mistral” comes next. This contains: El 
panorama (Coquimbo), La estirpe, El hogar, 
La escuela, La maestra, La escritora, Ultimos 
dias. Pedro Prado’s “Presentacién’”’ follows. 
Nine of his poems are reproduced, with 
illustrations by Lara. They are: Vieja, Riqueza, 
Piececitos, Mientras baja la nieve, Cancién de 
las muchachas muertas, El suplicio, El fuego, 
Intima, and Futura. The last item in the 
group is “ ‘Ha venido el cansancio infinito,’ ” 
by Eugenio Mediano Flores. 


New Honor for José Maria Pemdén.—The 
“Fundacién March” prize (500,000 pesetas) 
for literature for this year has been awarded 
the distinguished Cddiz-born poet-dramatist. 
Page 50 of the April issue of Mundo Hispdnico 
has a brief biographical sketch of him and of 
the winners of awards of like amounts: in 
science (Dr. Gregorio Marafién) and in fine 
arts (H. Anglada Camarasa). These prizes of 
the Fundacién (established by Don Juan 
March Ordinas) were first awarded last year. 
They are to be given annually “para re- 
compensar a los espafioles que, a través de 
una vida ejemplar de trabajo, hayan con- 
tribufdo mas eficazmente al prestigio cultural 
de Espajfia con el enaltecimiento de las ciencias, 
las letras y las artes.” On p. 54, as a part of 
his “Recompensas y discusiones” in the 
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section ‘De luna a luna,’’ José Medina Gomez 
discusses the prizes and their recipients. 

The April issue of this magazine contains 
several other articles and photographs of 
literary and general cultural interest to 
readers of this Department. “(Como se ingresa 
en la Academia Espafiola,” illustrated, is an 
informative general account of “la suave, 
fecunda y diffcil senda que lleva al sillén de la 
Real Academia Espafiola.” Following this is 
“Agustin de Foxd, el nuevo miembro de la 
Academia Espafiola, es un gran viajero de 
América,” by Enrique Ruiz Garefa. The 
piece titled ‘“‘Relevo en el Instituto de Cultura 
Hispdnica” is an _ excellently illustrated 
account of the ceremonies attending the 
inauguration of Don Blas Pifiar Lépez as the 
new director of the Institute to replace Don 
Alfredo Sanchez Bella, who has been appointed 
Ambassador of Spain in the Dominican re- 
public. Following this there are sketches of 
the life and work of each of these gentlemen, 
and of Valencia-born Don Ernesto Orden 
Miracle, diplomat and writer, who has as- 
sumed his duties as the new Director of 
Mundo Hispdnico. 

In this issue there is also a reproduction of 
Don José Vasconcelos’ incisive “La liberacién 
de Alemania,” first published in the Mexican 


press. 

Under Teatro in the section “La palabra, 
la imagen, la letra...” appears a review of 
the estreno, in the Marfa Guerrero Theater, 
of Joaquin Calvo Sotelo’s new work, “La 
ciudad sin Dios.” 


A New Novel by Dolores Medio.—The 
second novel by the 1952 winner of the 
coveted Nadal Prize was published by Destino 
(Barcelona) in December, 250 pp., 55 pesetas. 
It is titled Funcionario piblico and is set in 
Madrid in the mid 1950’s. Miss Medio, in 
this new novel, has penned a penetrating prose 
portrait of an “hombre medio” of Madrid. 


“Bolero,” by Melanie Pflaum.—Bolero” 
(New York; St. Martin’s Press, 256 pp., 
$3.50), published in March, is an intense and 
absorbing story set in the Cartuja (the for- 
tress-like monastery where George Sand and 
Chopin lived on Mallorca), in peninsular 
Spain, and in Morocco. 


J. A. de Zunzunegui, nuevo académico 
espafiol.—The distinguished Basque novelist 
was elected to the Real Academia Espafiola 
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de la Lengua on April 11 to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death, in late 1956, of D. Pio 
Baroja. According to the account of Sr. 
Zunzunegui’s election given in ABC for 
April 12, the voting began on the preceding 
day at 8:20 P. M. and was completed ten 
minutes later. A quorum of seventeen votes 
was needed for his election and he obtained 
twenty-four of the twenty-five votes en 
efectivo. “Hubo,” says the ABC article, “una 
papeleta en blanco.” 

The concise, but excellent, biografia in 
the same issue states that Sr. Zunzunegui was 
at the time on a trip through Mexico from 
where he would go later to Peru, Chile and 
other Hispanic American countries. The 
biografia concludes: “La Real Academia de 
la Lengua Espajiola tiene en su seno un nuevo 
‘inmortal’. Un novelista de corazén y de 
cerebro, un escritor de léxico fitiido, de ideas y 
conceptos penetrantes. De si mismo ha dicho 
el nuevo académico: ‘Siempre escribo distrafdo 
de todo lo que no sea mi entrega a mi labor, 
ausente del resto de las cosas, metido pro- 
fundamente en la novela. Como con fiebre.’ ” 


Homenaje a Camilo José Cela.—In April, 
in Madrid, a group of friends (among them 
distinguished writers) of Camilo José Cela 
gave a luncheon in his honor on the occasion 
of his “ingreso en la Real Academia Espajiola, y 
para testimoniarle su admiracién y su 
simpatia.” (ABC, April 12, 1957.) 
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Julién Martas.—This Spanish philosopher 
and expounder of Ortega, outstanding among 
his country’s younger intellectuals, is the 
author of two recent books. The first, Los 
Estados Unidos en Escorzo (Buenos Aires: 
Emecé, 1956. 315 pp. Paper. 40 pesos), is a 
pleasant book of impressions which go some- 
what deeper than those of the tourist. Marias 
was a visiting professor in our midst on two 
recent occasions, and he put his time to good 
use in observing our way of life. He calls his 
pages “la historia de mi amistad con los 
Estados Unidos,” and one could not ask for a 
better description. He writes about many 
aspects and manifestations of American life, 
ranging from our drugstores (wonderful), 
our pastry (lamentable), our women (ad- 
mirable, but ‘“dormidas en el centro”) to 
American Hispanism (restricted too much to 
our universities) and our social sanity (he 
was worried but is now optimistic). In all, 
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an interesting and refreshing book which 
deserves wide circulation in the Spanish- 
speaking world. The second volume, El 
intelectual y su mundo (Buenos Aires: At- 
lntida, 1956. 143 pp. Boards), is a collection 
of nine philosophic essays centered around 
themes implied by the title. Marias’ thought 
is subtle and his dialectics delicately con- 
ceived (perhaps overly so), but most of his 
reasoning about such concepts as liberty, 
intellectual cooperation, anarchy, discord, 
etc., is certainly provocative and much of it is 
convincing. American readers will remember 
having seen chapter VIII, “Espafia esté 
en Europa,” published in Books Abroad 
(summer 1952) in a shorter English version. 

R. G. M. 


Spanish literature today.—For a good, brief 
panorama of literary activity, authors, books, 
and prizes in Spain in 1957 see Anthony 
Kerrigan’s “A Literary Letter from Spain.” 
New York Times Book Review, July 7, 1957. 

R. G. M. 


Carrasquilla’s birthday.—Some seven years 
ago, a certified copy taken from the archives 
of a parochial church in Santodomingo 
(Colombia) seemed to throw “new light” on 
Tomds Carrasquilla’s vital statistics (see 
my article “New Light on Tomds Carra- 
squilla”, PMLA, Vol. LXVIII, March, 1953, 
pp. 65-74). Today, January 23, 1858 which I 
had substituted for January 19 as well as 
other erroneous dates, has in turn been 
superseded by January 17. The baptismal 
certificate which the indefatigable Medellin 
folklorist Benigno A. Gutiérrez obtained 
through a Santodomingo associate and 
generously made accessible to me leaves little 
doubt that the one day old infant “Tomds 
Marfa hijo lejitimo de Rafael Carrasquilla i 
Esilda Naranjo” was baptized on January 18, 
1858 and not on January 24 as my “true 
copy” had recorded. 

Though my faith in “true copies” has been 
shaken by this occurrence, it would seem 
that at last his rightful birthday has been 
restored to Carrasquilla. Gutiérrez is to be 
commended for his devoted labors thanks to 
which the first centenary of Carrasquilla’s 
birth will be commemorated, as it should, on 
January 17, 1958. 


University of Toronto Kort L. Levy 
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Torres Bodet honored by French poets.—Dr. 
Jaime Torres Bodet, distinguished Mexican 
poet aitd formerly Director General of 
UNESCO, was honored by the Société des 
Poétes Frangais at a ceremony which took 
place at noon, 12 February 1957, in the Palais- 
Royal. The award, the Prix des Amitiés 
Frangaises, is the highest granted by that 
society to foreigners. Dr. Torres Bodet is 
presently his country’s Ambassador to France. 
Washington University Criavupe L. 


Spanish painting exhibitions.—Two special 
exhibitions of painting occasioned unusual 
interest in Madrid during the winter, one 
presenting a historical panorama, ‘“Cien 
afios de pintura espafiola (1856-1956)”, 
and the other, arranged in the Ateneo, center- 
ing upon the figures of Juan Ramén Jiménez 
and Pio Baroja. The Ateneo exhibit included 
a series of portraits of the two writers as 
well as a number of Andalusian and Basque 
landscapes relating to their lives and works. 
Vanderbilt Univ. H. Roserts 


“Tides of Crisis. A Primer of Foreign 
Relations.” —This book (New York: Reynal, 
1957. 328 pp. $4) by Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
noted corporation lawyer and diplomat, is 
first of all, a masterly analysis of our country’s 
place in a rapidly evolving world. But it is of 
especial interest to all of us who want to know 
more about the relations between the U. 8. 
and Latin America. Mr. Berle’s long residence 
and service in Latin America combined 
with his humanistic insight make him one of 
the few men in our country who can interpret 
the ideas and attitudes of the leaders of 
Latin American thought. He believes that 
the inter-American world is not an idle dream, 
but one that should become the cornerstone 
of our world policy. He ascribes the danger 
signals prevailing in our inter-American 
relations in no small measure to our lack of 
interest in the culture of the Hispanic nations 
of the hemisphere. He shows how vital to 
our defense the rest of the New World is. 
And he points out forcibly that most of us 
have a vastly distorted image of the other 
Americas and their people. He also stresses 
his belief that Latin Americans are seeking 
“not cash, but culture; not economics, but 
education, not development, but deliverance. 
Politics, economics, industrialization, financial 
stability, are essentially used to an end, and 
the end is assumed to be spiritual—if one can 
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only find the wisdom of the spirit.” Near the 
end of his chapter on Latin America and the 
U. S. appears the following significant and 
perhaps prophetic paragraph: 

“Tt is a poignant fact that the mass aspi- 
rations of the Latin American proletariat 
think of the United States as a focal point of 
hope. Disappointed, these masses, unless they 
find a swift solution in their own countries, 
will turn to other leadership. In a sense, the 
United States must be a powerful factor in 
raising the standard of living throughout the 
whole region, or stand in danger of losing the 
very base of her outstanding position in the 
twentieth century world. Rarely has an issue 
been presented in such obvious terms” (pp. 
88-89). 

R. G. M. 


Archivos venezolanos de folklore.—Tomo 
II, nim. 4 (1955-1956) of this interesting 
periodical has several articles worthy of ncte. 
Among these are: Isaac J. Pardo’s “Viejos 
romances espafioles en la tradicién popular 
venezolana”, pp. 177-211; J. A. de Armas 
Chitty’s “Correlacién entre los colores y las 
cualidades de los caballos,” pp. 53-63 and 
several articles on children’s games. Other 


articles are by Miguel Acosta Saignes, Walter 


Dupouy, Santos Rodulfo Cortés, Isabel 
Aretz de Ramén y Rivera and Luis Felipe 
Ramén y Rivera, J. M. Cruxent, Miguel 
Cardona and José Marcano Rosas. This issue 
contains a section of notes, documents and 
book reviews. 


Menéndez y Pelayo.—Father Pedro P. 
Barnola has published En torno al centenario 
de M. Menéndez Pelayo (Universidad catélica 
Andrés Bello, Caracas, Publicaciones de la 
Direccién de Cultura no. 1, 1957, 65 pp.) 
which contains one previously printed article 
and two speeches. Students of Menéndez y 
Pelayo and Bello will find this pamphlet of 
value. 


Catdlogo de la exposicién de bibliografia 
hispanistica.—This volume of 297 pages 
was published in 1957 by the Patronato del 
primer centenario de Marcelino Menéndez y 
Pelayo, and is a listing of the books exhibited 
in the Biblioteca nacional de Madrid the 
first two weeks of February. The following 
countries are represented: Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, United States, France, England 
and Italy. The largest sections are those of the 
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German speaking countries and France. On 
the whole, the volume is well printed and 
can be considered to present a rather repre- 
sentative picture of Hispanic studies of the 
countries that entered the exposition. 

Henstey C. WoopprinGe 
Murray State College 


Brazilian Academy Prizes.—The Academia 
Brasileira de Letras distributed the following 
literary prizes in 1956: The Machado de Assis 
Prize went to Luis da Camara Cascudo for all 
of his works published between 1953 and 1955; 
the Coelho Neto Prize was divided between 
Ondina Ferreira (Chao de espinhos) and Osman 
Lins (O visitante); the Jofio Riberio Prize 
was divided between Maciel Pinheiro 
(Linguajar nordestino) and Jesus Belo Galvio 
(Subconsciéncia e aceptividade na lingua 
portuguesa); and the Julia Lopes de Almeida 
Prize went to Maria José Morais Pupo 
Nogueira for her as yet unpublished novel 
Natal solitério. 

G. M. M. 


Unamuno and Portugal.—For years, John 
E. Englekirk of Tulane University, has been 
attracted by the subject of Unamuno’s 
interest in Portugal. After presenting papers 
on “En torno a Unamuno y Portugal” in 
November 1956 at the South Atlantic MLA 
meeting in Atlanta and on “Unamuno y el 
culto al dolor portugués” this month of Septem- 
ber at the MLA meeting in Madison, he has 
prepared further chapters on “Unamuno y 
Guerra Junqueiro” and “Unamuno y Eugenio 
de Castro”. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese and Brazilian Studies in Paris. — 
The Institut d’Etudes Portugaises et Brési- 
liennes at the University of Paris (Sorbonne) 
is flourishing, according to a letter recently 
received from Prof. Léon Bourdon, its Di- 
rector, who has succeeded Robert Ricard. 
“The seed cast by Georges Le Gentil has 
borne fruit. Students are numerous; they are 
writing theses for the University doctorate 
and the State doctorate. We have a Portuguese 
assistant and a Brazilian assistant, as well as 
several French staff members who give 
supplementary one or two hour courses, 
making a total of seven on the faculty of 
the Institute. Parreaux, who has translated 
Beckford, is cornpleting a thesis on this 
alluring personage. Mauro, from Toulouse, 
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has just defended a fine thesis on the Luso- 
Brazilian Atlantic during the seventeenth 
century. Roche, from Porto Alegre and Lisbon, 
is going to present a thesis on the German 
colonies in Rio Grande do Sul. Other theses 
are being prepared on Francisco Manuel de 
Melo, Oliveira Martins, Duarte Pacheco 
Pereira and on Southeast Africa.” 

L. Bourdon himself is seeing his edition of 
Ferdinand Denis’ letters and Bahia journal 
through the press. He is working on an edition 
of the Notes dominicales of L. F. Tollenare, 
the as yet unpublished diary kept by a French 
cotton merchant and consul in Pernambuco 
and Bahia during the years of 1816 to 1818. 
Over fifty years ago parts of the diary were 
published in a Portuguese translation in 
Brazilian reviews. 

G. M. M. 


The Portuguese Classics.—The Catholic 
publishing house Agir in Rio de Janeiro has 
launched a new collection of pocket books, 
“Nossos Cldssicos’’, which is to make ac- 
cessible to the average Brazilian reader the 
good writers of Brazil and Portugal. The 
collection is edited by Aleeu Amoroso Lima 
and Roberto Alvim Corréa. Its first volume 
is a Fernando Pessoa anthology, edited by 
Adolfo Casais Monteiro. Other titles will 
include Camées, ed. by Aires da Mata Ma- 
chado; Eca de Queirés, ed. by Joao Gaspar 
Simdes; Cruz de Sousa, ed. by Tasso da 
Silveira; and Olavo Bilac, ed. by Alceu 
Amoroso Lima. 

G. M. M. 


New Brazilian Prizes.—Three new literary 
prizes have been established by the Companhia 
Editora Nacional, a publishing house founded 
thirty years ago by Monteiro Lobato and 
Otales Marcondes Ferreira in Sao Paulo. 
The first prize, Prémio Indalice Marcondes 
Ferreira, of 100,000 cruzeiros, will be awarded 
for a sociological study on the family in 
Brazil. The second, Prémio Brasiliana, of 
50,000 cruzeiros, will go to any new work on a 
Brazilian subject which could be published as 
the 300th volume of the Brasiliana collection. 
The third, Prémio Monteiro Lobato, of 50,000 


cruzeiros, is reserved to new fiction. The. 


competitions are managed by the Sociedade 
Paulista de Escritores. 
G. M. M. 
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Instituto ibero-americano of  Géteborg, 
Sweden.—The following is a list of the puble 
cations of the Instituto: Johan Brelin, De 
passagem pelo Brasil e Portugal em 1756 
(Lisboa, 1955); Ingemar Diiring, Alfonso 
Reyes helenista (Madrid, 1955); Gustaf Fredén, 
La cena del amor. Estudios sobre Calderén de la 
Barca (Madrid, 1954); Rafael Gutiérrez 
Girardot, La imagen de América en Alfonso 
Reyes (Madrid, 1955); Stig Rydén, Don 
Juan José Elhuyar en Suecia (1781-1782) 
y el descubrimiento del tungsteno (Madrid, 
1954) and Los momentos histéricos de América 
segin la historiografia hispanoamericana del 

colonial by Sverker Arnoldsson 
(Madrid, 1956, 101 pp.) Several volumes 
are in press and others are in preparation. 
The Institute was founded in 1939 and has its 
headquarters at Vasagatan 3, Géteborg C, 
Sweden. Its present director is Nils Hedberg. 
Individuals interested in purchasing any 
of the Institute’s publications should write to 
its director. He will be interested in exchanging 
its publications for others in the field of 
Hispanic studies. 
Henstey C. WoopprinGe 
Murray State College 


“The Mexican Government Today.” —This is 
the title of a book by Professor William P. 
Tucker of Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minn. (1957. Univ. of Minn. Press. 484 pp. 
Cloth. $6.50). It is the first general treatment 
of the subject in English and as such will be 
valuable in supplying students, officials and 
businessmen with accurate and timely in- 
formation on a relatively little-known subject 
in the U. 8. The book not only sets forth the 
documentary bases of the Mexican govern- 
ment but also describes the actual practice of 
that institution. The author’s approach to 
such important problems as church-state 
relations, public finance, the petroleum 
industry, the land system, etc., is essentially 
realistic and impartial. The chapter on edu- 
cation, for example, shows up both the 
strengths and weaknesses of the subject. 
The bibliography (pp. 427-465) is especially 
full. In his final chapter, “A Developing 
Democracy,” the author summarizes the 
factors which are contributing to Mexico’s 
advance and stresses the three most im- 
portant: free enterprise, nationalism and 
administrative improvement. His last sentence 
conveys the general tone of the book: “If 
the trend toward honesty and integrity in 
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government continues, Mexico can go a long 
way, even with her limited natural resources, 
toward becoming an important modern 
country. 

R. G. M. 


Death of Sanin Cano.—Baldomero Sanin 
Cano, poet, essayist, educator, journalist, 
translator and patriarch of Colombian letters 
died on May 12, 1957, aged 96. He was active 
and alert until his death, and his entire 
literary production amounts to over twenty 
volumes. 

R. G. M. 


Latin America in “Current History.” — 
Almost the entire April 1957 issue of this 
journal is devoted to a series of articles on the 
present state of various Latin American 
nations. 

R. G. M. 


“Cuadernos Americanos.” —Mexico’s lead- 
ing intellectual journal continues to main- 
tain its high standard of quality with such 
recent articles as Ratil Leiva’s “La poesia de 
Bernardo Ortiz de Montellano,” Rosa Arci- 
niega’s “La literatura hispanoamericana 
vista hace 59 afios,” Anita Arroyo’s “La 
norteamericanizacién en nuestras costumbres” 
(Marzo-Abril 1957); Luis Alberto Sanchez’ 
“La libertad de la cultura en la América 
Latina,” Martha Diaz de Leén de Recaséns’ 
“Dos ensayos sobre Pfo Baroja,” Jorge 
Carrera Andrade’s “La literatura insurgente 
en el Ecuador,” Antonio Alatorre’s ‘“Menéndez 
Pelayo, preblema histérico,’”’ Manuel Tufién 
de Lara’s ‘‘Actualidad espafiola de Unamuno,” 
Antenor Orrego’s “César Vallejo, poeta del 
solecismo,” Paul Ilie’s “Zunzunegui y la nueva 
moral espafiola,” Ratl Silva Castro’s ‘En- 
sayo Sobre Lastarria” (Enero-Feb. 1957); 
Rémulo Betancourt’s “¢A dénde va Vene- 
zuela?,” Sergio Bagi’s “Diagrama polftico 
de la Argentina,” Luis Abad Carretero’s 
“Meditacién sobre Ortega,” Jests Silva 
Herzog’s “La critica social en Don Quijote 
de la Mancha,” Antonio Castro Leal’s “Don 
Quijote, simbolo de la crisis de nuestro 
tiempo,”’ Alfredo E. Ves Losada’s “Campo y 
ciudad en Facundo,” Fryda Schultz de 
Mantovani’s “Pasién de la Avellaneda” 
(Nov.—Dic. 1956); Manuel Sudrez-Miraval’s 
“Pert: trasfondo de una tragedia,” Rosario 
Rexach’s ‘Don José Ortega y Gasset, caballero 
de la verdad,” Ezequiel Martinez Estrada’s 
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“Moreno, Rivadavia y los ep{gonos,” Mauricio 
de la Selva’s “‘Alrededor de Rémulo Gallegos. 
Estudio y entrevista” (Sept-Oct. 1956). 

R. G. M. 


Centenary of Cossio.--The first centennial 
of the birth of Manuel Bartolomé Cossfo 
was celebrated in February of this year. He 
was born in 1857 in Haro, province of Logrofio, 
Spain, and died in 1935. Cossfo is mainly 
known for his work as an educator and art 
critic and historian. He was a disciple of 
Francisco Giner de los Rfos and was one of 
his closest friends and associates in the In- 
stitucién Libre de Ensefianza. His study of 
El Greco, published in two volumes in 1908, 
led to a revaluation of this great figure. He is 
also credited with being the initiator in Spain 
of a series of studies on art history and criti- 
cism. He himself is co-author of a history of 
art entitled Summa Artis, written in associ- 
ation with José Pijoan. Most of his writings 
on education are dispersed in newspapers and 
periodicals. 

In commemoration of his centenary, a 
group of his disciples and friends in Mexico 
issued a book, A Don Manuel B. Cossio en su 
Centenario (Mexico, D.F., 1957), which 
contains numerous illustrations of Cossfo and 
opinions about the man and his work by 
various prominent Spanish and Latin Ameri- 
can writers. His work on El Greco has recently 
been translated and published, with an intro- 
duction by his daughter, Natalia Cossfo de 
Jiménez, under the title of Dominico Theoto- 
copuli (Oxford, England, 1987). 

Pan American Union José E. Varcas 


Hispanismo.—Sponsored by the National 
Library an extraordinary exhibition of in- 
ternational hispanism was held in Madrid 
January 31 to February 25. Represented by 
extensive collections of books, many of them 
rare and valuable editions, old prints, and 
graphic panels, Great Britain, France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Austria, Italy and the United 
States displayed an impressive record of 
attention to Spain’s culture. The handsome 
catalogue of the exhibit (300 pp.) may be 
ordered from the National Library for 50 
pesetas. 


Atléntico.—A quarterly cultural review 
published by the American Embassy in 
Madrid, noted in Hispania, September, 1956 
(p. 360), continues with fine vigor, the April, 
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1957 number being its fifth. Unfortunately, 
its circulation is limited to Spain by U. §. 
Government regulations. Its impact on 
Spanish-American relations is, however, 
important to the American teacher of Spanish. 
The April number includes articles by James 
Conant on problems of American education 
and Julién Marias on philosophy at Yale. 


Gabriela Mistral.—Among many other 
tributes to Gabriela Mistral, that organized 
by Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos in the 
Instituto de Cultura Hispdnica of Madrid on 
February 18th was particularly impressive. 
Three outstanding Spanish poets, Vicente 
Aleixandre, Ddémaso Alonso, and Gerardo 
Diego, recited special compositions dedicated 
to the Chilean poetess, while other men of 
letters, Spanish and Spanish American, 
eulogized her work. 


U. 8. Professors in Spain.—During the 
academic year 1956-57 Dr. Donald Worcester, 
Department of History, University of Florida, 
has been visiting professor at the University 
of Madrid, Faculty of Philosophy and Letters. 
His courses cover American history, geography 
and literature. His visit was made possible 
by a grant from the Department of State. 
Other grantee-visiting professors for the 
second term are Dr. Bryce Harris at the 
University of Zaragoza, and Dr. Frank Nelson 
at the University of Barcelona. 


Among Spain’s more lively periodicals—the 
Sunday edition of Madrid’s ABC, lusciously 
illustrated and many literary articles; Revista 
(Barcelona), weekly; arts, letters, inter- 
national politics; Destino (Barcelona), weekly; 
popular and intellectual content; well-illus- 
trated. El Espafiol (Madrid), weekly; popular 
and good rotogravure illustrations; La Cor- 
dorniz (Madrid), weekly; Spain’s only humor 
magazine, filled with delightful satire and 
some good cartoons; Indice (Madrid, bi- 
weekly; arts, literature. The good news is 
that Jnsula, Spain’s finest literary and bibli- 
ographical review will soon resume publication. 
Arbor, published by the Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientfficas every month, 
is a scholarly journal insufficiently known in 
America. 


Spanish dictionary of usage.—An interesting 
and valuable addition to the confusing number 
of guides to correct Spanish usage is Dic- 
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cionario de incorrecciones de lenguaje, by 
Andrés Santamaria, published in Madrid in 
1956 (Ediciones CVS, Meléndez Valdés 65). 
Presented in alphabetical order, this glossary 
tackles very successfully the ancient question 
of accepted forms—idiomatic, grammatical, 
and semantic. You may not agree with all 
the dicta, but you will find it challenging to 
your knowledge of this fine language. 


A new Spanish journal.—Among_ the 
regrettably few journals of truly thoughtful 
and exploratory content in Spain is a monthly, 
Punta Europa, founded a little over a year ago. 
The editor is Vicente Marrero, a young man 
of letters with cosmopolitan interests. The 
slant of the review is Catholic and more or 
less monarchical, but the articles are varied 
in theme and quite often fresh in their outlook. 
Not the least of its virtues is an attractive 
format and rather lively sections of book 
reviews and topical chronicles. 
U.S. Embassy, Madrid Joun T. Rem 

Literary Decentralisation in Brazil.—Al- 
though Rio de Janeiro and 8. Paulo continue 
to concentrate within them the bulk of Bra- 
zilian literature, publishing houses are spring- 
ing up in connection with bookstores and 
literary reviews in more and more remote 
cities, such as Porto Alegre, Belo Horizonte, 
Curitiba, Recife, Fortaleza, and most re- 
cently, Bahia and Goiania. 

In Goiania, on the central Brazilian high- 
lands, Olavo Tormin directs the bookstore 
Oi6 and its monthly review Jornal Oi%é, 
founded this year, which serves as the organ 
of all intellectuals in the capital of Goids, 
among them the novelists Bernardo Elis and 
kli Brasiliense and the poets José Godoy 
Garcia, Afonso Felix de Sousa, Gilberto 
Mendonga Teles and A. G. Ramos Jubé. 

G. M. M. 


José Verissimo’s Centenary.—On April 18, 
the centenary of the birth of the Brazilian 
critic was celebrated by the literary circles of 
his country. He is remembered as one of the 
earliest writers of fiction on the Amazon 
region, as one of the founders of the Brazilian 
Academy of Letters, as a painstaking historian 
of Brazilian literature whose calm aroused the 
ire of Silvio Romero, and as a Brazilian 
patriot. The Estado de S. Paulo of April 13 
contained a special section devoted to Veris- 
simo, with essays by Lticia Miguel Pereira, 
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Anténio Candido, José Aderaldo Castello 
and Wilson Martins. 


G. M. M. 


Guimardes Rosa Wins Prize.—The Carmen 
Dolores Barbosa Prize for the best creative 
literary work of the year in Brazil was given 
by unanimous decision to Joio Guimaries 
Rosa because of his stylistically original 
Minas novel Grande Sertéo: Veredas. Because 
of the few works of fiction submitted this 
year the jury decided to stimulate Brazilian 
dramatists by creating a Osvald de Andrade 
Prize for new plays. 

G. M. M. 


Pan American Union.—Among the recent 
publications of this organization of possible 
interest to our readers are Summer Study in 
Latin America (81 pp. Paper. 25¢), an annual 
survey of the growing number of institutions 
(74 in 1957) offering summer courses for 
American students; Estado actual de la edu- 
cacién secundaria en la América latina (1957. 
206 pp. Paper. $1), a second edition, revised 
and enlarged, of a comprehensive comparative 
study of Latin America’s secondary schools 
and their curricula; The Constitution of the 
United Mexican States (1957. 70 pp. Paper. 
50¢), a translation of the 1917 document and 
its amendments as of 1954; Visit Cuba (1957. 
32 pp. Paper. Ill. 15¢) and Brazil (1957. 
47 pp. Paper. Ill. 15¢), two of the PAU’s 
excellent, informative guides to the Latin 
American nations; Directory of Hotels, Mexico 
(March 1957, 38 pp. Paper. 10¢), a useful 
source of information for the traveler which 
lists the hotel, its street address and room 
rates in Mexican currency. Obtainable from 
the Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


R. G. M. 


A book on the Incas.—A welcome addition 
to the few inexpensive sources available on 
Spanish America is Victor W. von Hagen’s 
Realm of the Incas (New York: New American 
Library, 1957. 231 pp. Paper. 50¢). A Mentor 
pocket-book, it tells simply the story of the 
rise and fall of the Inca Empire and describes 
its culture. There are numerous photographs, 
maps and black and white drawings. Alto- 
gether, quite a bargain. 

R. G. M. 


“Technical Co-Operation in Latin-American 
Agriculture.’’—This is a new book by Profes- 
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sor Arthur R. Mosher of Cornell University 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1957. 449 
pp. Cloth $6). It is a truism that the key to 
Latin America’s future lies in the develop- 
ment of her agriculture, and the pages of the 
present study make this fact abundantly 
clear. The book describes a project adminis- 
tered by the National Planning Association 
and financed by the Ford Foundation: the 
overall examination of the problem of tech- 
nical assistance in Latin America. Professor 
Mosher sets up a working definition of the 
concept of technical assistance and then 
studies, as case histories, bilateral assistance 
programs (Peru, Haiti, Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, 
Ecuador) and follows with a consideration of 
similar projects of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. His conclusions from these studies 
lead him to make his recommendations. The 
latter assert that technical cooperation has 
proven itself an effective accelerator of agri- 
cultural development in Latin America, that 
its most important aspect is its contribution 
to the self-generative resources of a country 
and, finally, that it can never be more than 
supplemental, as the major burden of agricul- 
tural development must be carried by the 
country itself. He further believes that funds 
used in technical assistance programs need to 
be administered with more imagination and 
longer-range aims than is the case today, 
when conventional economics control their 
distribution. He also favors greater authority 
for the chiefs of field parties in a given pro- 
gram. Professor Mosher notes in his final 
pages that one of “the handicaps of the 
United States in its new role of international 
prominence and responsibility is its limited 
understanding of other peoples” and points 
out, with abundant reason, that our techni- 
cians returning from foreign assistance pro- 
grams are particularly well-fitted to contrib- 
ute “to the maturing of the United States in 
international affairs.” 

R. G. M. 


New Portuguese Academicians.—The Aca- 
demia das Ciéncias in Lisbon elected to its 
membership the Brazilian critic Alvaro Lins, 
at present Brazilian Ambassador in Portugal, 
and the poet and teacher Vitorino Nemésio, 
Dean of the School of Letters in the Univer- 
sity of Lisbon. 

G. M. M. 
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Pessoa in Italian.-—Italian translations of 
more than a dozen of Fernando Pessoa’s 
poems, among them the long “Tabacaria” 
(“No sou nada. / Nunca serei nada. / Nao 
posso querer ser nada...’’), were published 
together with an essay on Pessoa’s poetry by 
Luca Frediani, formerly Assistant for Italian 
at the University of Coimbra, in Estudos Ita- 
lianos em Portugal, nos. 14-15 (1955/56), 
125-168. 

G. M. M. 


Surveys of Latin American literature.—For 
panoramic views of the development of litera- 
ture last year in Brazil and Spanish America 
see The Encyclopedia Britannica Yearbook 
(article by R. J. Clements and Olga Blondet) 
and the American Yearbook (article by Angel 
Flores), both for 1956. 

R. G. M. 


Roy Campbell dead.—This poet, born 55 
years ago in South Africa, had a long-time 
interest in the Ibero-American world. He was 
an intense, often romantic writer, a critic and 
translator as well, a bullfighter and soldier, 
and he traveled widely. He was killed in an 
automobile accident near Setubal, Portugal, 
on April 23, 1957. 

R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—“‘Cuidad Real, 
Spain, May 29 (AP)—Spanish admirers of 
Don Quixote of the Mancha opposed today 
Mike Todd's plan to make a film in Spain 
about the famous fictional knight errant. 

The Institute for Studies of the Mancha 
area said it did not feel Mr. Todd understood 
the true significance of Spanish humor shown 
in the Miguel de Cervantes work nor the 
human and philosophical depth latent in it. 
Therefore, it has asked the Ministry of In- 
formation and Tourism to withhold entrance 
visas from Mr. Todd and his company. 

Mr. Todd has said he intends to produce 
the movie in the Mancha region with the 
French comedian, Fernandel, as Don Quixote 
and Cantinflas of Mexico as the squire, 
Sancho Panza. But in Mexico City yesterday 
Cantinflas told reporters he would pass up 
Mr. Todd’s offer, made while both were at 
the recent Cannes Film Festival in France.” 

R. G. M. 


“Mundo Hispénico”.—No. 106 (Afio X) 
of this magazine contains, in “De luna a 
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luna” by Edmundo Meouchi M., an interest- 
ing note concerning the election of Agustin 
de Foxd to the Real Academia Espafiola. The 
author states that there was only one of the 
“inmortales” who did not vote in the Count’s 
favor. That one was Joaquin Calvo Sotelo, 
who was in Cuba and “por error se pronuncié 
por” Camilo José Cela. Mr. Meouchi M. 
quotes also a part of one of Count de Foxd’s 
recent discursos. 

This same issue contains several other / 
items of literary interest. Three of them are 
striking and absorbing stories. “El montea- 
dor”, by Argentine-born Homero M. Gugliel- 
mini, was taken from his forthcoming book 
“Muerto en el Chaco,” “Un rinc6én para 
rezagos,”’ by the Chilean author Elfas Ugarte 
Figueroa, was written especially for this © 
magazine. Its setting is a nitrate port. “El 
ultimo,” by Tomds Borrds, is from his book 
“Pase usted, fantasia” (Editorial Samardn). 

Also interesting and informative is ‘La 
guitarra,” by Fernando Montejano and 
Rogelio Gracia, in which—among other 
things—they give a brief sketch of the devel- 
opment of this fascinating instrument and 
information about some famous guitar makers. 
Univ. of Chattanooga TERRELL TaTUM 


Historia de la Literatura Puertorriqueitia.— 
Las Américas Publishing Company, 249 West 
13th Street, N.Y., has just published Historia 
de la Literatura Puertorriquefia by Francisco 
Manrique Cabrera, professor of Hispanic 
Studies at the University of Puerto Rico. 
This is the first history of this type that has 
ever been published, and is also the first vol- 
ume of the new collection “Biblioteca Puer- 
torriquefia” under the editorship of Gaetano 
Massa. Price: $5.00. 
Columbia Univ. Vicror M. VALENZUELA 

Gabriela Mistral in “Atenea.”—Much of 
the Enero-Marzo issue of this leading Chilean 
journal is given over to homage in honor of 
the late poetess. Seven prominent literary © 
figures (mostly Chilean) contribute articles 
and poems in her memory, and three of her 
own short poems on the theme of death are 
reprinted. 

R. G. M. 


Mezxico’s population.—Official estimates for 
mid-1957 give the country 31,426,190 inhabi- 
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tants, with one-seventh or 4,500,000 living in 
Mexico City and the Distrito Federal. 
R. G. M. 


Mexican literature in 1956.—For an evalu- 
ation of Mexican literary development last 
year by one of the country’s most perspica- 
cious and judicious critics, see Emmanuel 
Carballo’s “‘Las letras mexicanas en 1956,” 
Revista Mexicana de Literatura, Enero—Abril 
1957. 

R. G. M. 


Vasconcelos’ sea-change.—José Vasconcelos 
was once one of Mexico’s leading thinkers and 
champion of liberal causes as well as a vigor- 
ous prose stylist and an outspoken commenta- 
tor on a multitude of subjects. In later years, 
disappointed by the course of Mexico’s recent 
history, he became increasingly conservative. 
The degree attained by his truculent reaction 
can be measured by reading his En el ocaso 
de mi vida (México: Populibros ‘La Prensa,” 
1957. 289 pp.), in which, for example, he de- 
scribes the New World as “nuevo en la pre- 
suncién del nombre y abortado hasta hoy en 
sus gentes,” speaks of “esa pesadilla de un 
gobierno mundial,” “los miembros de las 


razas superiores,” “México bolchevizante,” 
and attributes “los fracasos evidentes del 
Occidente” to dirigentes “penetrados de in- 
clinaciones doctrinarias marxistas.”’ 

R. G. M. 


Menéndez Pelayo in the Americas.—In No- 
vember of last year the nations of the \/estern 
Hemisphere joined with Spain and other 
European countries to pay tribute to the 
memory of this truly great man of letters and 
polygraph, on the occasion of the first cen- 
tenary of his birth. He was born at Santander, 
Spain, in the capital of ““La Montajia,” in 
1856. The house where he first saw the light 
of day and where he died is now a “Casa- 
Museo,” which serves as a depository for 
many of his personal effects and as an endur- 
ing testimony of his origin. 

Why this great interest in Marcelino 
Menéndez Pelayo on this side of the Atlantic, 
one might ask. In the first place, because of 
the admiration that the Spanish-speaking 
peoples on both sides of the Atlantic have 
always professed for the man and his works, 
but that alone would not explain this great 
interest. There is another reason, a senti- 
mental one, why the American nations have 
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taken Menéndez Pelayo to their hearts, so 
to speak; and that is because he was the first 
first-rank Spanish literary historian and critic 
to turn his attention to the study of the liter- 
ature of the young Spanish-speaking nations 
in the New World. It was largely due to him 
that Latin American poets became known in 
Spain—and indeed some became known for 
the first time outside their own countries 
thanks to him—through his well known 
Antologia de la Poesia Hispano Americana, 
and that certain American works, like the 
novel Cumandé by the Ecuadorian Juan Leén 
Mera, became familiar in the Iberian Penin- 
sula. Menéndez Pelayo, unlike many of his 
predecessors and contemporaries, realized 
that there was not only a unity in ‘Peninsular 
literature, but between it and the literature 
in Spanish across the ocean—a thesis which 
has taken hold more and more every day. 

Recognizing the significance of Menéndez 
Pelayo and in line with its policy of honoring 
the memory of figures who are universally 
considered important to the culture of the 
Americas, several months prior to the observ- 
ance of the centennial, the Inter-American 
Committee on Bibliography of the Organiza- 
tion of American States (Washington, D. C.) 
addressed letters to different public and uni- 
versity libraries throughout the Hemisphere, 
calling on them to commemorate his cente- 
nary by means of exhibits and related activi- 
ties. The Committee itself devoted the 
October-December 1956 issue of the Jnter- 
American Review of Bibliography to him, 
featuring contributions by Samuel Gili Gaya 
(“Ideas estéticas y americanismo”), Alfonso 
Reyes (“‘Reconciliacién de Menéndez Pelayo”’) 
and Hensley C. Woodbridge ((““An American 
bibliography of Marcelino Menéndez Pe- 
layo”). 

According to reports received by the 
Inter-American Committee on Bibliography, 
the following institutions held exhibits in the 
United States: the Library of Congress, the 
Public Libraries of New York, Boston, St. 
Louis, San Francisco and Los Angeles; the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore and 
the Newberry Library of Chicago; Harvard 
University, New York University, Syracuse 
University, Murray State College (Kentucky), 
Florida State University, Louisiana State 
University, Indiana University, Notre Dame 
University, Dartmouth College, Northwest- 
ern University, State University of Iowa and 
Stanford University; the Universities of Ala- 


bama, Virginia, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Colorado, Utah and 
Washington; and the University of Miami 
(Florida). In Latin America, the following 
institutions participated: the National Li- 
braries of Mexico, Cuba, Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Panama, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Argentina and Chile, and the 
Universities of Santo Domingo and Puerto 
Rico. 

The exhibitions generally featured the 
main Menéndez Pelayo works (Los Hetero- 
doxos Espatioles, La Ciencia Espafiola and the 
Historia de Ideas Estéticas en Espafia) and 
also his Antologia and his Historia of His- 
panic American poetry, accompanied, in 
many instances, by the works of poets in- 
cluded in them, to emphasize his American 
contribution. There was displayed as well a 
pen sketch of Don Marcelino done by José I. 
Bermidez, of the Visual Arts Section of the 
Pan American Union, which the Committee 
distributed to the various libraries. 

The centenary of Menéndez Pelayo stimu- 
lated many studies and publications about 
him or the celebrations. The Academia Co- 
lombiana, for example, issued a pamphlet 
containing three studies on him by Miguel 
Antonio Caro, and the Universidad Catélica 
“Andrés Bello” of Caracas published En 
torno al Centenario de Menéndez Pelayo, by 
Father P. Barnola. 

Aside from these events in the Western 
Hemisphere, the Inter-American Committee 
on Bibliography has received reports of com- 
memorative acts in several institutions out- 
side the Hemisphere with which it has ties 
because of their American interests. In Ger- 
many, for instance, the Ibero-American Li- 
brary of Berlin held an exhibit in his honor; 
in Denmark the Schoo! of Mercantile Studies 
of Copenhagen sponsored a celebration in 
which professor Gabriel Rosado, of the Uni- 
versity of Aarhus, participated; and in Hol- 
land the Institute of Hispanic, Portuguese 
and Ibero-American Studies of Utrecht held 
several acts under the direction of professor 
C. F. A. van Dam. 
Pan American Union José E. Varcas 

Garcia Lorca.—Two publications concern- 
ing Garefa Lorca have been added recently 
to the growing literature on this creative 
genius. One is a volume of previously unpub- 
lished verse released under the title Surtidores 
(México: Editorial Patria, 1957. Cloth. $3.00). 
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This is a limited deluxe edition of 520 copies 
containing facsimile reproductions of the 
manuscripts on which the text is based. In- 
cluded also is a portrait of the poet by the 
Uruguayan artist Rafael Barradas. The pres- 
entation of the work is by Professor Paul 
Rogers of Oberlin College. 

The second book is a study by Professor 
Gustavo Correa called La poesta mitica de 
Federico Garcia Lorca (Eugene: University of 
Oregon Publications, 1957. v, 174 pp. Paper. 
$3.00). The author follows Lorca’s poetry to 
its roots and finds that his characteristic tech- 
niques and symbolism derive from the mythic 
traditions of his people. 


On Bibliography.—The Bibliography Com- 
mittee of Spanish Section v of the MLA has 
compiled its Bibliography of Contemporary 
Spanish Literature for the year 1955 (Chapel 
Hill: 1956. 35 pp. Paper. $1.00). This edition 
is a considerable enlargement over the one 
published for 1954. It has more than 1200 
entries and encompasses seven major cate- 
gories: poetry, drama, novel, short story, mis- 
cellaneous, general criticism, and Catalan. 
The present publication was aided by a grant 
from the University of North Carolina, but 
the project now faces an unsubsidized future 
and will have to depend solely on reader sup- 
port. Orders for the current number may be 
sent to Contemporary Spanish Bibliography, 
Box 773, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

The January 1957 issue of The American 
Book Collector carries an English translation 
by Hensley C. Woodbridge of Menéndez 
Pelayo’s “De re bibliographica.”” The passage 
translated is extracted from Menéndez’ La 
ciencia espafiola, and, as the translator notes, 
is the fourth version of the prodigy’s writings 
to appear in English. Written in an epistolary 
frame, the article is a profusion of prejudice, 
information, and broad concepts of history 
and science. There is an apologia of the science 
of bibliography which enumerates the requi- 
site qualities for a good bibliographer. In a 
somewhat integrated manner Menéndez pro- 
vides a defense, history, and evaluation of 
Spanish bibliographical production. This short 
survey is valuable for the names and titles to 
which it has reference. Menéndez—himself 
an indefatigable collector of bibliography — 
concludes with an extensive list of desiderata 
for Spanish bibliographical research which 
makes for an interesting comparison with the 
direction that Spain’s bibliographers have 
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taken since La ciencia espaftola was first pub- 
lished in 1876. 


Homenaje a Américo Castro.—A collabora- 
tion by former students of Américo Castro at 
Princeton has produced an excellent collec- 
tion of studies by Professor Castro himself 
which have been published over the length of 
his distinguished career. The arrangement of 
the texts, which were selected by Juan Mari- 
chal, tends to avoid the heterogeneous effect 
of most Festschriften. For the major part, the 
articles are organized by historical period and 
represent “el estudio del pensamiento de 
nuestro maestro y su evolucién intelectual.” 
The range of discussion touches both extremes 
of Spanish literature, beginning with ‘Poesia 
y realidad en el Poema del Cid,” and finishing 
with a word portrait of Manuel B. Cossfo. 
The greatest emphasis is upon Professor 
Castro’s writings on the Renacimiento and 
Siglo de Oro, especially on his Cervantine 
work. Scholars will appreciate the conveni- 
ence of having in one accessible volume such 
investigations as Professor Castro has made 
on the picaresque novel and on the influence 
of Erasmus in Spain. This homenaje contains 
also some biographical data on Professor 
Castro and a chronological bibliography of 
his publications to 1956 which was compiled 
by Albert Brent and Robert Kirsner. An “‘fn- 
dice onomdstico” for the wealth of material 
would have been welcome, but one is grate- 
ful that this tome exists at all. Semblanzas y 
estudios espafioles (Princeton: 1956. lvi, 438 
pp. Paper. Limited edition by subscription). 

A late article by Professor Castro may be 
read in Cuadernos for May-June 1957. “Ser 
y valer: dos dimensiones del pasado histori- 
able” weighs problems basic to historiog- 
raphy, attempting to define the limits of the 
historian’s task and to provide criteria and 
methods for his work. 


Cuadernos.—The May-June issue also 
publishes several items of better than passing 
interest. Gregorio Marafién’s book El Greco y 
Toledo (Madrid: 1956) has occasioned an 
article by Luis Araquistdin entitled “¢Cuél 
era la religién del Greco?” Impressed by 
Marafién’s theory that El Greco used models 
from Toledo’s manicomio for his religious 
figures, Araquistdin joins other critics and 
investigators in speculating on the depth of 
the painter’s orthodoxy. The test of his belief 
is sought in the internal evidence of his art 
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as well as in the external conditions of his 
life. The writer emerges with a few strong 
convictions and a number of hypotheses 
which are almost conclusions: ““No creo que 
el Greco fuera en su conciencia catélico ro- 
mano. Pudo haber sido ortodoxo griego o 
judfo. Pudo no profesar una religién positiva. 
Pudo ser un mistico...Sobre esto ultimo 
tengo fuertes dudas.”’ This article thought- 
fully reproduces a page of photographs from 
the Marafién volume which compares facial 
studies of patients now in Toledo’s asylum 
with the faces of three saints created by El 
Greco. Superficially, at least, the photographs 
seem to support the contention. 

Aspects of the relations between Unamuno 
and Rubén Darfo are revealed in an article 
by Luis Ibarra and by a “Carta a Rubén 
Dario” written from “Salamanca, 26 1x, 07.” 
Professor Ibarra’s “En recuerdo de Rubén 
Dario” is a series of informal notes or vi- 
gnettes characterizing the reciprocal effects of 
the cosmopolitan poet and the various na- 
tional environments in which he moved. The 
author begins his piece with quotations from 
Unamuno’s “homenaje péstumo” to Darfo 
which serves to establish the themes taken 
up in the remainder of the article. The “carta” 
shows an earnest Unamuno trying to set right 
a misinterpreted comment he had made about 
Rubén and reaffirming both his preference for 
“lo nativo” in the poet and his belief in 
Rubén Darfo’s “genio poético.” 

Two topical commentaries on Spanish 
painting and letters are worthy of noting 
here. Professor Maurice Edgar Coindreau of 
Princeton University has a short but pene- 
trating essay on “La joven literature espa- 
fiola,” a literature created by young people 
about young people. The central concern of 
this study is the fresh generation of novelists 
born between 1925 and 1935 who were chil- 
dren during the violent years of the civil war. 
Outstanding among these youthful artists are 
Ana Maria Matute, Juan Goytisolo, Ignacio 
Aldecoa, Rafael Sanchez Ferlosio, Jestis Fer- 
n4ndez Santos, and Mario Lacruz. Their 
work is understood as an attempt to free 
themselves of—but not expunge—their grim 
war memories by writing about them. The 
movement has undergone two phases: first, a 
repertorial inventory of “casas derruidas y 
de hombres fusilados,” and then a more re- 
flective consideration of “lo pue ha sido 
destrufdo y lo que se ha despertado en las 
conciencias.” The American novel is not 
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without some influence here, since these 
young Spaniards feel certain affinities with 
the books of Carson McCullers and Truman 
Capote. The article was originally prepared 
as the preface to the French edition of Juan 
Goytisolo’s Juegos de mano and the greater 
emphasis is laid upon him and his talent. 

Welcome attention is called to “Cinco pin- 
tores espaiioles” on the occasion of an im- 
portant exhibition of their paintings at 
Bordeaux. The artists, all young and living 
outside of Spain, are Eduardo Caruz-Bernal, 
Francisco Bajén, Orlando Pelayo, Eugenio 
Granell, and Bartoli, known for his drawings 
in Ibérica. A brief analysis of each painter’s 
style and subjects is given. 


Spain among the nations.—Opposing views 
of Spain’s future among the community of 
nations are to be seen in recent periodicals. 
Cuadernos hispanoamericanos (January 1957) 
presents the bias of the current political re- 
gime in Spain in the article “Hacia una comu- 
nidad hispdnica de naciones.” It calls for a 
cultural, political, and economic federation of 
Spanish and Portuguese speaking states on 
the basis of their hispanidad. The history of 
this concept and its place in Spain’s foreign 
policy are set forth, and its foremost promul- 
gator Alberto Martin Artajo is quoted as 
saying that Spain “no encubre ninguna am- 
bicién imperialista, ningtin contrabando ideo- 
légico, sino que cobija a una comunidad 
espiritual indestructible, real y efectiva, no 
lfricamente sofiada.”’ 

Ibérica for March 1957 features Rafael 
Sdnchez-Guerra’s “Espafia en un futuro 
europeo”’ forecasting Spain’s place in a united 
Europe. The author terms it inconceivable 
that a union of European countries should 
not include Spain. “O Espafia no formard 
parte de Europa o Espajia liberal y 
democratica como la Europa en que se inte- 
gre—no queda sino el segundo término como 
solucién viable: Espafia sera, pues, liberal y 
democratica.” Sdnchez-Guerra weighs the ob- 
stacles confronting this achievement and 
cites the Spaniard himself: a zealous fighter 
for his liberties but a careless guardian of 
them. He is not certain whether the Spaniard 
is yet ready for the freedom which is requisite 
to Spain’s joining a federation of European 
democracies. “La fisonomfa” of the new Spain 
is drawn as a stable, moderate republican 
form of government with highly improved 
and just social conditions and “respeto a 
todas las creencias y cultos religiosos.”” 
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From the University Presses.—The Associa- 
tion of American University Presses has re- 
cently announced the publication of the 
following titles: Bernard Gicovate, Julio He- 
rrera y Reissig and the Symbolists (University 
of California: 1957. vi, 106 pp. Paper. $2.00); 
Carmine Rocco Linsalata, Smollett’s Hoaz: 
Don Quixote in English (Stanford Univ.: 1956. 
ix, 116 pp. Paper. $2.75); Sylvanus Griswold 
Morley, The Ancient Maya. Rev. by George 
W. Brainerd (Stanford Univ.: 1956. x, 494 
pp. Cloth. $10.00); José Ferrater Mora, Or- 
tega y Gasset (Yale Univ.: 1957. 69 pp. $2.50). 


“New Faces, Old Ideas.’’—This is both title 
and summary of an article on Spain by Fran- 
cis E. MeMahon in The Commonweal for 
April 19, 1957. The specific reference is to 
Franco’s seemingly drastic shake-up of his 
cabinet earlier this year. The changes effected 
were in the nature of a gesture to striking 
workers and restive students. A wage rise 
granted by the government has not amelio- 
rated individual economic circumstances. In 
the re-assignment of cabinet posts the Fa- 
lange, which apparently has never been a 
popular party, suffered a serious loss of in- 
fluence. The writer considers it significant 
that a member of the Opus Dei received an 
appointment as Secretary of Commerce. The 
singularity of Franco’s purpose is manifest in 
the dismissal of Alberto Martin Artajo after 
twelve years, some of them quite crucial. 
Like most observers of the Spanish scene the 
author does not predict the imminent collapse 
of the Franco structure. In this connection 
he notes a lack of sentiment for a monarchy. 
The church will survive Franco, even though 
now it is undergoing a period of alienation 
from the people because of the privileges it 
enjoys. If the church encourages the young 
Christian Democrat movement, “the future 
of the country would be much brighter.” 


Insula.—One celebrates the return of this 
excellent literary review after so long a hiatus 
in its publication. The new series has begun 
with the number dated January 15, 1957 in 
which one may again observe the variety and 
vigor of its pages. Vicente Aleixandre writes 
of “El silencio de Pio Baroja,” recording his 
impressions of his visit to the novelist’s cham- 
ber five days before he died. Julidn Marfas 
discusses Baroja’s life and work in an article 
patly called “Ei mundo es ansf.”’ There is 
news of literary awards and prizes. José Luis 
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Martin Descalzo, one of the younger writers, 
has won the Premio Nadal for his novel La 
frontera de Dios. The abundant bibliographi- 
cal notes in Insula impart a sense of full 
creative activity. 


LP. R. 


“Wisdom”.—The March 1957 issue of this 
journal contains thirty pages about Spain, 
Cervantes and Don Quixote. There are sepa- 
rate articles on “Spain—Land of Contrasts,” 
“Customs and Costumes of Spain,” “Cer- 
vantes—Spain’s Crusading Satirist,” “Don 
Quixote,” and “The Adventures of Don Qui- 
xote.” These articles are very well done, and 
profusely illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs (unfortunately, all in black and white) 
and a number of paintings by Sorolla (also in 
black and white), as well as with a series of 
etchings in the style of the early nineteenth 
century. 


“ Marie France’’.—This French monthly pub- 
lication has a twenty-four page article in the 
February 1957 issue, entitled “La véritable 
histoire de Don Juan.” The article concerns 
Miguel Majfiara, who lived in Seville in the 
seventeenth century, and who appears to 
have led the life of a real don Juan for about 
fifteen years. One feature of this article is a 
photograph, in color, of the Conde de Bustillo 
in the robe of a Knight of Calatrava. 

James C. McKeaney 
Waterloo College, Ontario 


Whistled Spanish!—In the April 1957 issue 
of the Scientific American there is a fascinat- 
ing and, at the same time, erudite article by 
André Classé called “The Whistled Language 
of La Gomera.” La Gomera is one of the 
Canary Islands and its thirty thousand Span- 
ish speaking inhabitants often whistle Spanish 
which can be understood up to three miles 
away. The author’s phonetic evidence is quite 
convincing. 


Univ. of Kansas City Bernarp DuLsEY 


“fnsula” reappears.—Forced to suspend 
publication by Franco censorship after the 
January, 1956 issue, the Madrid literary 
monthly /nsula was allowed to reappear with 
the January issue of this year. During its year 
of suspension the review continued to send 
to its subscribers its well-known and valued 
compilations of current bibliography. A recent 
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letter from José Luis Cano of the Jnsula edi- 
torial staff tells of a forthcoming number to 
be devoted to Juan Ramén Jiménez. A sub- 
scription to Jnsula, costing $4 per year in the 
U. S., is an excellent way to keep abreast of 
the Spanish literary scene. Adress: Carmen, 9, 
Madrid. 

Vanderbilt Univ. H. Roserts 

Quoted without comment.—Editorial, New 
York Times 2 March 1957: “On March 12 it 
will have been a year since Dr. Jestis de 
Galindez, a distinguished Spanish Basque 
scholar teaching at Columbia University, was 
snatched from the heart of New York City 
and disappeared as if by magic. He had just 
completed a doctoral thesis on The Trujillo 
Era which was a devastating analysis of the 
regime of the dictatorship in the Dominican 
Republic. . .. The comprehensive exposé pub- 
lished by Life magazine on Feb. 25... con- 
nected the death of the young American flier, 
Gerald Murphy, to the Galindez case, but the 
evidence, however impressive, is still circum- 
stantial. 

“Everyone connected with these mysteries 
is dead and dead men tell no tales. The duty 
of solving the mysteries rests, as it always 
has, primarily on the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. The New York police are also 
deeply involved in the disappearance of 
Jestis de Galfndez. On the basis of informa- 
tion so far divulged, both organizations have 
failed. 

“They must keep on trying. It should not 
be possible for a distinguished foreigner to be 
wiped out in New York City without anyone 
being punished for the outrage. .. .” 

News item, New York Times 20 March 
1957 p. 74: “The United States and the Do- 
minican Republic signed an agreement in 
Washington yesterday permitting this coun- 
try to install a loran station at Cape Francis 
Viejo on the northern Dominican Coast. . . . 

“Negotiations with the State Department 
were conducted by Joaquin E. Salazar, Do- 
minican Ambassador. . . . Sefior Salazar hailed 
the agreement as an indication of the historic 
ties between the two nations. The United 
States will receive the rights to almost eighty 
acres and have access to roads in the area. 
Materials needed to build the station will 
enter the country tax free.” 

Dwieut L. BoLtincer 
Univ. of So. California 
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Médzimo Iturralde.—This Spanish scholar 
was a life member of our Association, and 
became emeritus in 1951. He died January 
12, 1957 in El Paso, Tex. Professor Iturralde 
came to our country in 1903 and subsequently 
held positions at N. Y. U., Univ. of Utah and 
at the College of William and Mary. He was 
the author of a Spanish Method and several 
Spanish courses on records, including that of 
Funk and Wagnalls. 

R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—‘‘Si yo no creyera 
en la posibilidad de una comprensién de va- 
lores culturales no escribirfa estas lineas. Yo 
tengo fe en los buenos propésitos de los norte- 
americanos y en su capacidad para penetrar 
la esencia de la cultura vecina. Yo sé que la 
Unién Pan-Americana est4 dirigida por un 
grupo de intelectuales que honra al conti- 
nente; yo sé que la Biblioteca del Congreso 
es uno de los depdésitos mds ricos de libros en 
espafiol de todo el mundo; yo sé que las 
mejores universidades de los Estados Unidos 
son centros admirables de estudios latino- 
americanos. Lo tinico que falta es que todo el 
mundo reconozca la trascendencia de esta 
empresa, que todos sientan el debido respeto 
por una cultura superior, que se extienda el 
radio de accién de esta obra, que se encare el 
gran problema con sinceridad y con valor. 

“Yo creo que ha llegado la hora de madurez 
del panamericanismo, la hora en que toda 
teorfa se traduzca en accién. Existe un bloque 
de naciones que se llama América y este 
bloque debe ser cada dia mds resistente a los 
ataques que vengan de fuera. En esta hora 
critica, la arrogancia incomprensiva y el miedo 
infundado deben desaparecer. Debemos bo- 
rrar de nuestro vocabulario las palabras im- 
perialismo, colonialismo, vasallaje. Dije mds 
arriba que el momento cultural entre las 
diferentes naciones hispanoamericanas es dis- 
tinto; también lo es entre las dos Américas, 
pero esta falta de sincronismo no debe entor- 
pecer nuestra labor ni confundir nuestros 
proyectos. Somos como una gran familia en 
que la hora de los padres, hermanos e hijos 
no coincide, lo que no impide que en esa 
familia reinen el afecto, la paz y la felicidad.” 
{Arturo Torres-Rioseco, “La hora del pan- 
americanismo,”’ Cuadernos, Marzo—Abril 1957, 
p. 94). 

R. G. M. 
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Spanish books at half-price.—The stock of 
books accumulated by the late New Haven 
bookseller, G. Reuschel, is being liquidated. 
For catalogs and information about Spanish 
titles address Miss Elsa Reuschel, 34 High 
Street, Middletown, Conn. 

R. G. M. 


A tribute to Pablo Casals.—‘Our devotion 
goes out—as whose does not?—to the master 
musician and voice of free mankind, Pablo 
Casals, stricken in his eighty-first year, on the 
eve of the musical festival that he was to 
conduct in Puerto Rico. 

As all the world knows, Casals suspended 
his public music-making for many years in 
solemn protest against dictator Franco’s de- 
struction of the liberties of his homeland. We 
think of him also, though, as the young Cata- 
lonian who almost half a century earlier im- 
posed on himself a similar long silence until 
he had fully mastered Bach’s six sonatas for 
’cello alone—the most demanding works ever 
written for the instrument. 

His sense of responsibility and love for his 
fellow men has been equalled only by his de- 
votion to his art. He has been as bold against 
bad playing as he has against bad politics. A 
generation of master students has grown up 
keeping in mind his injunction, ‘Tl faut atta- 
quer la corde.’ Vigor and clarity have been 
his watchwords—even when using the ulti- 
mate weapon of silence.” [Reporter, May 2, 
1957, p. 3.] 

R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—From Hispanic 
American Report, Feb. 1957, p. 54: “In the 
good-business partnership which is the hard 
core of inter-American ‘friendship,’ it is cus- 
tomary to laud the caudillo who makes profit- 
able deals possible. The New York Times is 
the voice of the immense minority of Ameri- 
cans who have a serious concern for Latin 
American countries as bodies politic. Herbert 
L. Matthews has hitherto been respected for 
his writing on this ever timely subject. He 
has shown himself also to be a man of action; 
his trip through Cuba to see the rebel leader 
Fidel Castro will be recorded in Cuban his- 
tory. The three articles which he wrote after 
his return to New York are classics of report- 
ing.” The articles were dated Feb. 24, 25, 26, 
1957.] 

R. G. M. 
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“La Nueva Democracia.”—Notable in the 
rich contents of the April 1957 issue of this 
New York quarterly are five articles on the 
late Gabriela Mistral by Arturo Capdevila, 
Carlos Zurieta, Luis Amador Sanchez, En- 
rique Labrador Ruiz, and Antonio de Un- 
durraga. Also worthy of attention is “La 
superacién del antiimperialismo,” by Fer- 
nando Diez de Medina, an eloquent and 
sound essay which urges that unreasoning 
opposition to U.S. imperialism should not ob- 
scure the need and benefits of a deeper under- 
standing among the American nations for 
their mutual defense and wellbeing economi- 
cally and spiritually. 

R. G. M. 


“Cuadernos Americanos.’’—Peru, the scene 
of newly-restored democracy in government, 
is the subject of the whole “Presencia del 
Pasado” section in Cuadernos Americanos for 
Mayo-Junio 1957. José Uriel Garefa contrib- 
utes “Rafces sociales e ideolégicas de la cul- 
tura y de la democracia peruanas,”’ Luis E. 
Valedrcel, “Nuevos descubrimientos arqueo- 
légicos en el PerG. Chavin,” Luis Alberto 
Sanchez, “Una iluminista olvidada (on the 
recently-discovered Cartas peruanas of Mme. 
de Graffigny),’”’ Manuel Mejia Valera, “El 
pensamiento de José de la Riva Agiiero,” and 
German Arciniegas, ‘““Gonzdlez Prada, Marid- 
tegui, Haya de la Torre.” 

R. G. M. 


“Indice.” —Hispanic literary circles have 
welcomed with intense satisfaction the re- 
sumption in the publication of this excellent 
Madrid illustrated literary monthly, one of 
the most complete in its coverage of literary, 
artistic and general cultural life in Spain. A 
perusal of the first four issues of 1957 reveals 
numerous informed articles, independent and 
sometimes polemical, on writers, new books, 
art, the theatre, etc. There are also literary 
letters from foreign countries, interviews with 
well-known philosophers and authors, and 
notes on Spanish and foreign periodicals. Fre- 
quent attention is given to Spanish American 
cultural developments. Indice maintains a 
bookselling service and publishes many short 
notes on new book production. The review is 
under the very able editorship of Juan Fer- 
ndndez Figueroa, and it certainly should be 
included in the Hispanic periodicals received 
by all our universities and colleges which have 
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established major programs in Spanish. An- 
nual subscription, $4.50; address, Francisco 
Silvela, 55, Madrid. 

R. G. M. 


“Platero and I.’—Juan Ramén Jiménez’ 
classic story has been put into English by 
Prof. William H. Roberts and his wife Mary 
(Oxford: Dolphin, 1956. 159 pp. Ill. Cloth. 
25s.). In our country the book is sold by 
Philip C. Duschnes, 757 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
21, and priced at $3.75. This is the first pub- 
lished translation in our language of a work 
which has sold over a million copies since it 
appeared in 1917. The translators, personal 
friends of the Nobel Prize winner, received 
help from him in their task, which was also 
done partly on the scene in the poet’s native 
Moguer. Most of the complete book’s 138 
chapters are included in the English version 
which, as the translators confess, was a task 
so difficult as to need no elaboration. Imper- 
fect though it may be (what translation isn’t?), 
the English of Platero and I is excellent, and 
preserves the rhythms of the original prose 
poems as well as their mixture of tenderness, 
whimsy and irony. The fine line illustrations 
by the Spanish artist Baltasar Lobo are out- 
standing, and do much to increase the appeal 
of this very pleasing book. 

R. G. M. 


Democracy in Peru.—For a brief analysis 
of the political scene in Peru since the down- 
fall of the Odria dictatorship, and especially 
the role of APRA today, see Robert J. Alex- 
ander’s “Ensayo democratico en el Peri,” 
Humanismo, Enero—Febrero 1957. 

R. G. M. 


“Diccionario universal de escritores.” —This 
is the title of a vast work now under way in 
Spain and directed by Angel Minchero Vila- 
sar6. It will consist of 24 cuarto vols. averag- 
ing 500 pp. each, and will include critical bi- 
ographies and bibliographies of 60,000 au- 
thors in every field of knowledge. The histori- 
cal scope will range from Biblical times to the 
present and the work is the result of 18 years 
of labor. In 1957 the following volumes should 
appear: U.S.; Spanish America (2 vols.); non- 
Spanish America, Australia, New Zealand (1 
vol.). Each volume, bound in black cloth, will 
cost 300 pesetas, and there is a 10 per cent 
discount in subscriptions for the complete set. 
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For further details write Ediciones Ibero- 
americanas, 8.A., Pizarro 19, Madrid. 
R. G. M. 


“Biblioteca Minima Mezicana.”’—This val- 
uable series of books on things Mexican is 
now complete and numbers 30 vols. [For a 
note on the first 10 vols. of the BMM see 
Hispania, XX XVIII, 344.] Paper bound, the 
small books are well printed and illustrated, 
and range from 100 to 150 pp. The collection 
contains hitherto unpublished literary works, 
reprints of rare books, anthologies, works in 
history, sociology and art. Nos. 26-27, for 
example, form an anthology of modern Mexi- 
can short stories collected and annotated by 
Emmanuel Carballo; No. 28 is Luis Bruno 
Ruiz’ Breve historia de la danza en Mézico; 
No. 29 is Daniel Moreno’s Los hombres de la 
Reforma; and No. 30 is N. Molins Fabrega’s 
El Cédice Mendocino y la economia de Tenoch- 
titlén. The volumes are priced at 65¢ each, or 
$19.50 for the set. Avaible from Liberfa Stu- 
dium, Apdo. 20979, Adm. 32, México 1, D.F. 

R. G. M. 


Eugenio Florit.—This Spanish-born poet 
who grew up in Cuba and now teaches at 
Columbia Univ., is known for his delicate, 
introspective and serene lyrics. His Antologia 
poética (1930-55) was published in 1956 by 
Ediciones de Andrea, Mexico, D.F., as the 
second of the “Antologias Studium’’, and 
contains the poems which Florit himself se- 
lected as his favorites. They are taken from 
his six books of verse and the themes range 
from his memories of childhood and his visits 
to Spain to the more sophisticated ones of his 
finely-wrought later lyrics. There are an in- 
troduction by Andrés Iduarte and a sonnet 
to the poet by Alfonso Reyes. Also available 
from Libreria Studium at the above address; 
price, $1.50. 

R. G. M. 


Spanish records.—Vocarium records, just 
released, include Readings from Don Quixote 
and Readings from Federico Garcia Lorca, 
both by the late Amado Alonso. $5 each from 
Chrysalis, 58 Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 

R. G. M. 


Also worth noting.—Harvey O’Connor, 
“South of the Border,” American Socialist, 
May 1957. Despite the great freedom Mexico 
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enjoys today, U.S. pressures are hard to re- 
sist. Luis Alberto Sdnchez, “The Essay in 
Spanish America,” Américas, June 1957. A 
brief survey from a personal viewpoint. An- 
tonio de Undurraga, “Huidobro, poeta difa- 
mado,” La Nueva Democracia, Enero 1957. A 
defense of the Chilean poet as the inventor of 
creacionisme. Juan de Toledo, “Carta de 
Espafia sobre arte y literatura,” JIbérica, 
Mayo 1957. A commentary on contemporary 
literature in Spain by a writer who lives 
there. Howard Taubman, “Job Well Done,” 
New York Times, April 7, 1957. The music 
critic of the Times, who was there, considers 
the accomplishments of the Second Latin 
American Festival of Music held recently at 
Caracas. A Don Manuel B. Cossiéd en su 
Centenario (México, 1957). An 83-page book 
of elogios of the great Spanish educator to 
commemorate the one-hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. Economic Survey of Latin America, 
1955 and Economic Bulletin for Latin America, 
1956. Recent, useful UN publication. ‘Latin 
America: Where Westernism Stopped,”’ Chap- 
ter 9 of The Nature of the Non-Western World, 
a recent Mentor book by Vera Micheles Dean. 
Marvin Alisky, “Havana Havoc: Too Many 
Dailies,” Nieman Reports, Apr. 1956. What’s 
wrong with journalism in Havana. J. Fred 
Rippy, “The Western-Hemisphere Concept: 
Permanent or Fleeting?,’ Inter-American 
Economic Affairs, Spring 1957. Pan Ameri- 
canism is still viable and prompt, intelligent 
action by U.S. can save it. John E. Englekirk, 
“La Antologia de poetas hispanoamericanos y e 
hispanismo norteamericano,”’ Arbor, Julio- 
Agosto 1956. The strengths and weaknesses of 
Menéndez Pelayo’s criticism of Spanish 
American writers in his famous anthology. 
“Operation ‘Knowledge’,” a special report on 
UNESCO’s program to aid primary education 
in Latin America, UNESCO Newsletter, Feb. 
22, 1957. Irene Zimmerman, “A Selected List 
of Latin American Periodicals,” Serial Slants, 
Oct. 1956. A very useful check list of almost 
250 periodicals in various fields. Especially 
valuable to libraries building Latin American 
periodical collections. Salvador de Madariaga, 
“Dictaduras: comunismo puro,” Ibérica, 
April 1957. Succinct analysis of similarities 
between practices of Hispanic dictatorships 
and those of communism. Gilberto Freyre, 
“A Brazilian in Europe,” Américas, Apr. 
1957. Impressions of the European scene in 
1956 and political opinion in that continent. 
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José Luis Martinez, ““Esquema de la cultura 
mexicana actual,’’. Revista Mexicana de 
Literatura, Nov.—Dic. 1956. A relatively short 
but incisive summary of basic conflicts facing 
Mexican culture today: “hispanismo e in- 
digenismo,” “universalismo y nacionalismo,”’ 
“cultura académica y cultura popular.” “En 
la muerte de Gabriela Mistral,” Cuadernos, 
Mar.~Abr. 1957. Five articles on the late 
poetess by prominent Spanish American 
critics. Ciro Alegria, “La novela y su técnica,” 
America, Oct.-Dic. 1956. Eugenio Chang- 
Rodriguez, ‘“Reactualizacién de Gonzdlez 
Prada,” Humanismo, Nov.—Dic. 1956. Prada’s 
“vivisecci6n” of Peruvian society considered 
in the light of recent social and political 
changes in Peru as a result of the election of 
Manuel Prado to the presidency. John E. 
Englekirk, “El teatro folklérico hispano- 
americano,” Folklore Americas, June 1957. 
An historical survey of the subject, which the 
author affirms “se encuentra en estado 
agénico ya,” and a plea for its study while 
there is yet time. Jerénimo Mallo, “Los 
sentimientos de libertad y democracia del 
pueblo espafiol,” Humanismo, Julio—-Agosto 
1956. A consideration of the historical roots of 
organic democracy in the Hispanic people in 
an effort to refute the belief that they are not 
capable of establishing a free and representa- 
tive government of that type. Ezra Pound, 
Los cantares de Pisa (México: Imprenta 
Universitaria, 1956. 147 pp. Paper). Trans- 
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lated, with Notes and Introduction, by Prof. 
José Vasquez Amaral of Rutgers Univ. 
Domingo F. Sarmiento, Viajes, I, II, III (De 
Valparaiso a Paris: Espafia a Italia; Estados 
Unidos). Three volumes in the series “El 
Pasado Argentino,” published recently by 
Hachette in Buenos Aires [available from 
Juan A. Gallagher, Bolivar 1256, Buenos 
Aires]. Hoja al viento, a new Mexican biweekly 
literary and artistic review. Its editors and 
contributors include many of Mekxico’s 
leading literary figures. 10 pesos a year. 
Fermin Requena, Madina Raya (Antequera, 
1957. 119 pp. Paper). The biography of the 
Andalusian city of Archidona. Homenaje 
(1930-55) (Amsterdam, 1956. 164 pp. Paper). 
A collection of 24 papers by European Hispan- 
ists honoring the Dutch scholar Jonas Andries 
van Praag, professor of Spanish language and 
literature in the University of Amsterdam, 
upon the 25th anniversary of his career. 
Elisabeth Elliot, Through Gates of Splendor 
(New York: Harper, 1957. 256 pp. $3.75). 
The widow of one of the five U.S. Protestant 
missionaries killed last year by the Auca 
Indians of eastern Ecuador tells the story of 
their evangelical effort and the idealism behind 
it. German Pardo Garcia, Hay piedras como 
lagrimas (México: Cultura, 1957. 213 pp. 
Paper. $1.50). Another fine book of poems by a 
Guatemalan living in Mexico. The author 
continues the themes and style which have 
earned him his well-merited reputation. 

R. G. M. 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Vamos a Colombia.—10 min. Color. Rental: 
$5; sale $100 Spanish Distributor: Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. Evaluation com- 
mittee: Elizabeth Etnire, Rachel Loughridge, 
Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. 
Pleasant. 

This film, including views of Medellfn, 
Cartagena, Bogoté, Cali, landscapes and 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or 
offers to review films should be sent to Miss 
Templeton at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, 


Conducted by Marian TEMPLETON* 


principal industries, contains such a variety of 
scenes in one reel that it gives only a birdseye 
view. The change in scenes is too rapid, there 
seems to be no unifying element. The sound is 
not always distinct. There is a very good 
guidebook accompanying the film. Students 
will enjoy it much more if they have access to 
the guidebook (39¢ each). One reviewer says 
that she would recommend this film in lieu of 
something better but that she would like to 
see a film which began by showing a person or 
a family of some Latin American country 
engaged in their natural activities. Of course 
this would omit industries and much landscape 
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but would in the end give the viewer some 
true aspects of life in relation to human beings. 

Costa Rica in Middle America.—30 min. 
Color. English. Distributor: Association Films, 
Ridgefield, N. J., Broad at Elm; La Grange, 
Ill. 560 Hillgrove Ave.,; Dallas, Texas, 1108 
Jackson St., San Francisco, Calif., 351 Turk 
St. Reviewer: Dr. Morton M. Celler, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

This is certainly more than another trave- 
logue, for, in addition to some very lovely 
photography of points of touristic interest, 
the film makes a major point of illustrating 
fairly extensively the most important aspects 
of Costa Rican life. The principal weakness is 
the insufficiency of coverage of the way of 
life, the customs and social habits of the 
average or the mass of Costa Rican popula- 
tion. Even in the presentation of types of 
people, too many close-ups are made of the 
best looking young women that could be 
found at the time of shooting. This may add 
to the esthetic quality of the film, not to its 
authenticity. 


Jack’s Visit to Costa Rica.—10 min. B. & 
W. Sale: $45; color $90; also available for 
rental. English Distributor: Ideal Pictures, 
223 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y.; 58 E. 
So. Water St., Chicago 5, Ill. Reviewer: 
Joseph Genna, Garden City High School, 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Jack, a boy about ten years of age, goes 
from the United States to Costa Rica to spend 
a week with the family of a business associate 
of his father. With Jack we visit the family, 
attend school and inspect a farm. In one reel 
each subject seems too briefly treated. The 
narrator bends over backward to stress sim- 
ilarities of Costa Rican culture and ours but 
does not mention important differences. The 
film leaves one with the impression that the 
privileged family Jack visits is typical in 
Costa Rica. The narrator pronounces very 
badly the few Spanish words included. This 
film is more appropriate to elementary school 
and junior high than to senior high school but 
the reviewer cannot wholeheartedly recom- 
mend it for any level. 
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Middle America.—28 min. Color. Free. 
English. Distributor: Association Films, Inc., 
560 Hillgrove Ave., La Grange, IIl.; also 
San Francisco, Dallas, and Ridgefield N.J. 
(see addresses above). Reviewer: Gladys A. 
King, Elkhart High School, Elkhart, Indiana. 

This film is a good one for making us aware 
of some history of central America, of some of 
its present economic endeavor; it helps us to 
tie in the past with the present. It is appro- 
priate in relation to vocational interests of 
students in the United States as well as their 
study of Latin American culture. Although 
the condition of the film is not first rate, it 
can be recommended to other high school 
classes. 


Spain, the Land and the People.—15 min. 
Color. English. Distributor: Ideal Pictures, 
65 E. So. Water St., Chicago; 223 W. 43 St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Reviewer: Berta Bascom, 
Lincolnwood School, Evanston, III. 

This is, generally speaking, a good film; it 
can be recommended for elementary schools. 
Its weakness is the poor pronunciation of the 
occasional Spanish words. 


Don Quijote.—Well over an hour. B. & W. 
$40 plus shipping charges, rental. Spanish 
Distributor: Azteca Films, 1564 Broadway, 
N. Y. 36. Reviewer: Dr. Michael De Luca, 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Although no film can be expected to capture 
the subtleties and total philosophy of a great 
novel, this captures much of the spirit of the 
great literary work. Despite a little choppiness, 
it completely held the attention of high school 
and college students viewing it. The casting 
of the two main roles is magnificent, especially 
that of Sancho Panza. Photography and sound 
are very good. 

The March 1955 Hispania included a 
favorable review of El pueblo guatemalteco, 
distributed by Bailey Films, Inc. 6509 De 
Longpre Ave., Hollywoood 28, Calif., with 
the suggestion that a script to accompany the 
film would be helpful. Bailey Films now has a 
study guide, including script, for the film, 
Form No. 1943, cost per single copy, 15¢; over 
10 copies, 10¢ each. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Conducted by 


J. Cuatmers HerMAN, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


CHAPTER ESTABLISHED IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Under the guidance of Lucile K. Delano of 
Winthrop College, a SOUTH CAROLINA 
Chapter was established at a meeting held at 
Andrew Jackson Hotel in Rock Hill on May 
17. Fourteen members of the national associa- 
tion attended the organizational meeting and 
they were joined by ten additional AATSP 
members, who were unable to attend, as 
chapter members of the new Chapter. Officers 
elected for the SOUTH CAROLINA group 
are: president, Lucile K. Delano; vice pres- 
ident, Annie Kaminer; secretary-treasurer, 
Stephen H. Ackerman; corresponding sec- 
retary, George C. 8S. Adams. Members of the 
newly organized Chapter agreed to hold two 
meetings annually, a fall meeting to be held in 
October, the site of which might vary, and a 
spring meeting to be held regularly in Columbia, 
which is centrally located, at the time of the 
annual state teachers meeting. The petition 
of the SOUTH CAROLINA Chapter for 
membership in the national organization was 
favorably received and the Chapter is now the 
youngest of the Association. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


The spring meeting of the BUCKEYE 
Chapter met in a joint session with the Ohio 
Modern Language Teachers Association and 
the Modern Language section of the Ohio 
College Association on April 5th and 6th in 
Columbus. At the business meeting of the 
AATSP, Robert Bancroft, of Denison Univer- 
sity was elected First Vice-President, suc- 
ceeding John Peters, of Muskingham College. 
Guest speaker on the program was Leo Lott, 
from the department of political science, of 
Ohio State Univ. Prof. Lott gave an enlighten- 
ing talk on the subject “Trouble Spots in 
Latin America.”’ Richard Armitage, of Ohio 
State Univ., spoke on the topic “A Brief 
Report on the MLA Experimental Text for 
College Spanish”. Other guest speakers on 
the program included Glenn Barr, of Miami 
Univ., Norman Sacks, Oberlin College, and 
Walter Meiden, Ohio State Univ. Each de- 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 
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scribed the Spanish placement tests used by 
his institution. The meeting was adjourned to 
allow those present to join other language 
teachers of the OMLTA and OCA for lunch- 
eon. Dewey Amner of Kent State Univ. 
presided as chairman and introduced the 
guest speaker, Mr. C. Berlitz, of the Berlitz 
School of Language, who talked on “Now, 
People Want to Learn Languages... .”’ The 
program also included recitations by Edward 
W. Crosby, Kent State Univ., John Watt, 
Ohio State Univ. and Mrs. Marjorie M. Pyle, 
Kent State Univ. ; 

The DOWNSTATE ILLINOIS Chapter 
met April 13 in Urbana, with the president, 
Miss Eloise Metzger, presiding. Seventeen 
members were present. The chapter was 
honored by the presence of L. H. Turk, 
National Secretary-Treasurer. A resolution, 
the subject of which was the beloved and 
distinguished John Van Horne, written by 
Dorothy Sprague, was read by Dorothy Dodd. 
Dr. Van Horne responded in his usual, well- 
poised, characteristically humble manner, 
taking no credit whatever for the inception 
and progress of the chapter. The officers for _ 
the ensuing year were presented: president, 
J. Cary Davis, Southern Illinois Univ.; vice- 
president, Fred P. Ellison, Univ. of Illinois; 
recording secretary-treasurer, Ernest Howard, 
Alton Senior High School; corresponding 
secretary, Ruth Straw, Sterling High School. 

On April 27 the KANSAS Chapter held its 
annual meeting at the Univ. of Kansas. 
William H. Starkie of the Univ. of Texas spoke 
on “The Wandering of Don Quijote and 
Sancho” and Seymour Menton of the Univ. of 
Kansas read a paper, “Marfa and Her Sisters: 
A Study in Plot Construction.” During the 
business meeting Manuel Ramfrez of Kansas 
State College, was elected president and Jean 
Jones of Washburn High School, Topeka, 
vice-president for the coming year. The mem- 
bers thereupon adjourned to inspect the newly- 
opened Foreign Language Sound Rooms. The 
activity of the afternoon was the traditional 
tertulia during which students from grade 
school through college participated. 

On April 13 the area included in the LLANO 
ESTACADO Chapter enjoyed again the 
annual Pan-American Fiesta, highlight of the 
year for hundreds of boys and girls with a very 
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vital interest in the Spanish language. Host 
town was Clovis, New Mexico. Activities of 
the day included contests in creative writ- 
ing, essay writing, extemporaneous speaking, 
poetry and prose recital, vocabulary, dancing, 
vocal and instrumental music, arts and handi- 
crafts, photography, and music. All students 
took advantage of a pronunciation clinic and 
enjoyed a mercado and morning and afternoon 
program, all in the wonderful atmosphere of a 
fiesta. Each year everyone joins so enthu- 
siastically in the final shout of “| Viva la Fiesta!” 
that the echoes remain throughout the year. 
The annual spring dinner meeting was held on 
the campus of Texas Tech, Lubbock, on May 
4, with John C. Dowling as host. An invitation 
from Midland to hold the 1958 Fiesta there 
was read and accepted. Officers elected for 
next year were Mrs. Velia Shiflett, Snyder, 
president; Dora Russell, Clovis, New Mexico, 
vice-president; Mrs. Minnie Ray Swofford, 
Lubbock, secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. 
Patricia Hartnett, Amarillo, corresponding 
secretary. 

The LONG BEACH Chapter, which was 
just organized in December and recognized 
officially as an AATSP Chapter at the 1956 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., held its 
second meeting on April 6 in the Millikan 
High School. A special guest at the meeting, 
which took the form of a luncheon, was the 
national Chapter Adviser, J. Chalmers 
Herman, who was spending the spring semester 
on the Pacific coast as visiting professor of 
Spanish at San Diego State College. Prof. 
Herman spoke to the group of the activities of 
chapters across the nation and in Canada and 
indicated some of the factors which seem to 
make for strong chapters. The election of 
officers which followed resulted in the naming 
of Mrs. Helen Francis as president. Mrs. 
Francis has had great experience as a member 
of the Kansas Chapter and will bring to the 
new group in California the enthusiasm and 
inspiration which it needs to develop a good 
program. Also elected to offices were the two 
persons who had stimulated interest in organ- 
izing the chapter, Mrs. Nancy Name and 
Carl Dellaccio. 

The February meeting of the LONG 
ISLAND Chapter held at Hofstra College 
on the 19th, was attended by thirty-three 
members. Before the business meeting mem- 
bers were entertained by Miss Nellie Vivas, of 
Adelphi College and Colombia, presenting 
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“La musica en La América Latina’’—records 
with an informal lecture interspersed. A 
thought she suggested was that music has no 
boundaries—that she and her friend, Socorro, 
who assisted her with the program, often 
argue as to whether a certain song is 
Colombian or Mexican—and find out that it 
is neither. 

The MINNESOTA Chapter met on April 
13 at the Univ. of Minnesota. Mrs. Anne 
Kellner presented a slate of the nominating 
committee which was unanimously accepted. 
Officers for 1957-58 are: Robert Brett, 
president; Mimi Kingsley, vice-president; 
Shirley Fite, secretary; Sister St. Teresa, 
treasurer 


En Andover, Mass., y en locales de Phillips 
Academy, se reunié el Capitulo de la NUEVA 
INGLATERRA, el sAbado 30 de marzo de 
1957. Presidia el Sr. Merriam y después de los 
saludos y gracias de rigor, se leyeron y apro- 
baron el acta de la sesién anterior y el informe 
del tesorero, Sr. Hennessey. Luego la Srta. 
Ellen L. Cowing propuso a los miembros que 
su comité habia seleccionado para ocupar la 
directiva del afio que viene. Los nombra- 
mientos se aceptaron. A continuacién la Srta. 
Bretén, delegada del Capitulo al Congreso 
Nacional celebrado en Washington por la 
AATSP, hizo su informe sobre sus impresiones 
de la reunién y los asistentes a ella. Después 
habl6é la Srta. Sheila Ann Sullivan, estudiante 
de Emmanuel College, refiriendo interesantes 
comentarios sobre Monterrey, México, In- 
stituto Tecnolégico, al cual asisti6 como 
becaria del mismo por haber ganado el primer 
premio para Colegios en el Concurso de 
Espafiol Hablado de la Pan American Society 
y del Capitulo de la Nueva Inglaterra de la 
AATSP. Entonces se entré de lleno a tratar 
del asunto alrededor del cual se habfa orga- 
nizadolareunién: FLES. Hubo dosimportantes 
discursos sobre este tema, el de la Srta. 
Chamberlain, de Somerville High School, 
Somerville, N. J., y el del Sr. Luke J. Nolfi, de 
Brighton Schools, Brighton, N. Y. La Srta. 
Chamberlain hablé de cémo se vencen algunos 
obstdéculos que se presentan al tratar de 
establecer la ensefianza del espafiol en las 
escuelas primarias. Probé con su charla—y con 
oportunas estadisticas—que sube la matrfcula 
en lenguas en las escuelas secundarias de los 
lugares donde existe FLES asf que los nifios de 
primaria llegan a secundaria. El Sr. Nolfi traté 
de técnicas recomendables ensefiar 
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espafiol a los nifios de séptimo y octavo grados, 
ocupdndose en detalle de ciertos interesan- 
tisimos aspectos y problemas. Acto seguido 
hubo una animada discusién de lo expuesto 
por los oradores y en medio del mayor entu- 
siasmo se levanté la sesién y pasamos todos a 
gozar de la amable hospitalidad de los sefiores 
de Merriam, quienes nos obsequiaron con un 
magnffico té servido en su casa. 

The finals of the SIXTH ANNUAL 
SPOKEN SPANISH CONTEST for sec- 
ondary school and college students sponsored 
by the NEW ENGLAND Chapter of the 
AATSP and the Pan American Society took 
place at Emmanuel College on May 4. Sister 
Margaret Pauline, Chairman of the Planning 
Committee, was General Chairman of the 
event, and Mrs. Robert Hall, Executive 
Secretary of the Pan American Society of New 
England, assisted most efficiently. The purpose 
of the Contest has been, since the first one held 
in 1951, to stimulate interest in spoken 
Spanish. Students with the benefit of Spanish- 
speaking parents or of travel in Spanish- 
speaking countries were barred from the 
contest. This year’s theme was Gabriela 
Mistral and Chile. Tryouts for the preliminary 
contest, held in New England schools and 
colleges in March, were completed by April 10. 
The names of the candidates thus selected 
were sent to the Planning Committee by 
April 13. Twenty-nine entries were received 
and twenty-eight candidates presented them- 
selves. They represented six colleges and 
sixteen secondary schools, public and private. 

The NORTH CAROLINA Chapter met at 
Meredith College on October 20. The first 
session was a joint meeting with the North 
Carolina Chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of French. Lucy Ann Neblett of 
Meredith College, the President of the AATSP 
Chapter presided. Dr. Carlyle Campbell, 
President of Meredith College, extended 
greetings to the group. The vice-president of 
the Spanish division, P. N. Trakas, introduced 
Juan Castellano, of Duke Univ., who spoke 
on “Problems Involved in Editing Foreign 
Language Textbooks.” After this talk an 
opportunity was given for members of the 
organization to ask questions. Susanne 
Freund of Meredith College gave a report on 
her summer of study at the Sorbonne. James 
Montgomery, of the Univ. of North Carolina, 
reported on his study at the Univ. of Havana. 
Mrs. Marguerite Perry, of East Carolina 
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College, introduced Evelyn Vandiver, Helen 
Cowsert, Mrs. Estelle Himes, all of whom were 
Fullbright scholars at the Sorbonne during 
the summer of 1956. Following the recess for 
coffee, Sterling A. Stoudemire reported on his 
sabbatical leave from the Univ. of North 
Carolina during the spring and summer of 
1956. He spent the time in Spain and cited 
the changes seen there since his last visit. He 
also discussed the trends in Spain today. A 
short question period followed. 

The business meeting of the AATSP was 
called to order by the president, Lucy Ann 
Neblett. Frank Duffey reported that the 
winner of the AATSP medal was from Central 
High School, Charlotte. Second and third 
place winners were also from Central High. 
Sarah Foster, the instructor of these students, 
was recognized. Results of the election of 
officers to serve during the incoming year— 
1956-1957 were: president, P. N. Trakas, 
Davidson Col., Davidson, N. C.; vice- 
president, Augustus Miller, Duke Univ., 
Durham, N. C.; secretary-treasurer, Martha 
C. Akers, Myers Park High School, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

The NORTH OHIO Chapter met on April 
27 at Baldwin Wallace College. Srta. Hum- 
phreys spoke on her trip to South America. 

The spring meeting of the SAN DIEGO 
Chapter was held April 6 in the House of 
Hospitality in Balboa Park. The meeting took 
the form of a luncheon with some 30 members 
and guests present. Guest of honor for the 
occasion was J. Chalmers Herman, national 
Chapter Adviser, who was in San Diego for 
the spring semester as visiting professor of 
Spanish at State College. Prof. Herman spoke 
briefly to the group on chapter activities in 
other areas and proposed certain projects 
which the San Diego group might undertake. 
Highlight of the meeting, which was under the 
direction of the Chapter president, Mrs. 
Margit MacRae, was a delightful program of 
poetic readings taken from the works of 
outstanding Spanish American writers. At 
the business session that followed, it was 
announced that the Chapter had volunteered 
to assist performers taking part in San Diego’s 
Fiesta del Pacffico in the pronunciation of 
Spanish names and terms included in their 
scripts. 

The TRANS-PECOS Chapter met at 
Texas Western College March 8 with 60 mem- 
bers in attendance. During the business 
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meeting the following officers were elected: 
president, Fred Brewer; vice-president, 
Roberta Hudson; secretary, Marie Esman; 
treasurer, Genevieve LaMotte; Reporter to 
Hispania, Esther R. Brown. Time, place and 
supervisors of the National Spanish Contests 
were arranged. Fred Brewer, program chair- 
man, introduced Joaquin Boadella, a native Ca- 
talén, who spoke on Catalan culture in the Mid- 
dle Ages. The talk was illustrated by slides of 
early literature, which showed the distinct 
characteristics of the language of Catalufia. 
The WASHINGTON, D.C. Chapter met 
on February 2nd at Woodhill House at George 
Washington Univ. After the short business 
meeting, Helmut Hatzfeld, spoke on the topic 
““Poetas Espafioles de Resonancia Universal.” 
Dr. Hatzfeld was made honorary member of 
the Chapter on this occasion. On March 2nd 
the Chapter met at Colombus Memorial 
Library in the Pan American Union Building. 
The events included an exhibition of Spanish 
newspapers and magazines and a lecture by 
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Notice to all Chapter sponsors: The dead- 
line for Chapter News is approximately two 
months before the printing of each issue of 
Hispania. Reports should reach me by 
December 15 for the March issue and by 
February 15 for the May issue. 

Since the report in May 1957 Hispania six 
new chapters have been formed: Pedro 
Antonio de Alaroén, Greensboro H. 8., N. C., 
Maunida 8. Wales, sponsor; Vasco Niifiez de 
Balboa, Arcata Union H. §&., Calif., David 
Diaz Durén, sponsor; Los Afortunados, 
Fortuna Union H. 8., Calif., Robert A. King, 
sponsor; Amado Nervo, Austin H. 8., Houston, 
Tex., Mrs. Jewell B. Drake, sponsor; Don 
Quijote (California), North H. 8., Bakersfield, 
Walter E. Pederson, sponsor; Nuestra Seftora 
de Guadalupe (Maryland), Institute of Notre 
Dame, Baltimore, Sister Mary Dolores, 


sponsor. 

A total of 92 chapters have been established, 
but, unfortunately, fourteen are inactive at 
present. Thirteen do not have sponsors and 
one chapter has never paid membership fees. 
An additional eight sponsors have not ex- 
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Sr. José Maria Massip, author and journalist 
for “ABC” in Madrid and “EXCELSIOR” in 
Mexico, entitled “Piedras de Ayer y de Hoy.” 

El Capitulo de WASHINGTON, D.C. 
celebr6é su tltima reunién del afio escolar, el 
sdbado cuatro de mayo en el “Music Audi- 
torium” de la Universidad Catélica. Se 
celebré ésta en unidén del Instituto de Estudios 
Iberoamericanos de dicha Universidad y se 
dedicé al ilustre espafiol Don Juan Ramén 
Jiménez y a su esposa la fenecida Dofia 
Zenobia Camprubf. El programa hdbilmente 
desarrollado por personas competentes rindié 
homenaje a Don Juan Ramén Jiménez y a su 
fenecida esposa, enfocando la nota personal y 
la anéedota. Para finalizar, escuchamos la voz 
del poeta recitando tres de sus poemas, 
grabados en octubre de 1949, y que sirvieron 
para la apreciacién de su arte. 

Asf cerré el Capitulo de Washington sus 
actividades por el afio 56-57, que fueron 
variadas, instructivas y de interés cultural y 
social. 


Conducted by 


Laure. H. Turk, National Sponsor 


plained why they have not met the require- 
ment of sending fees during the past school 
year, while one will send them for the first 
time in the fall. Inquiries to schools which no 
longer have sponsors have gone unanswered. 

A new ritual, which was devised by Dr. 
Leavitt O. Wright, has been used with satis- 
factory results by La Granadina and El 
Occidente Chapters in Eugene, Oregon. I sent 
copies of the ritual (with English translation) 
to several sponsors, whose comments have 
been very favorable. Copies will be sent to 
active chapters this fall. 

The few sponsors who have commented on 
the use of the new plastic envelopes for the 
membership certificates seem to be highly 
pleased with them. Therefore, I plan to con- 
tinue using them. 

I hope that many sponsors will plan to 
attend our organization meeting in Dallas, 
December 27, 3:45-5:15 p.m. Details of the 
meeting will reach sponsors by letter in the 
fall and they will also appear in the December 
SNHS Chapter News. 

Chapter reports appear in the order in 
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which they reach my office. Please send re- 
ports for they will be helpful to other sponsors, 
particularly those who are starting new 
chapters. 

Celestina Chapter, Durham H. &., N. C., 
Julia L. Wiggins, sponsor.—The Celestina 
Chapter held its annual induction ceremony 
in an auditorium program on February 26, 
1957. Prior to the ceremony the Spanish Club 
and the Spanish department gave an entertain- 
ing play, “Serenata de Guanajuato.” The 
play was given in Spanish with just enough 
English to make it enjoyable for those in the 
audience who did not speak Spanish. In the 
impressive ceremony the twelve initiates, 
selected for excellence in Spanish for three 
semesters, who carried gold candles lighted 
from the “madre vela’’ and who wore red 
carnations, repeated the pledge of the organi- 
zation. 

Pancho Villa Chapter, Jefferson City 
Senior H. 8., Missouri, Frank Paul Benwell, 
sponsor.—Since the Pancho Villa Chapter is 
strictly for honor students, as much of our 
business is conducted in Spanish as possible 
and the secretary writes the minutes in 
Spanish. Our main project for the year is to 
study Pancho Villa’s life and I have ordered 
some books from Mexico for our use. The 
initiation ceremony for charter members took 
place at the home of one of the initiates on 
Thursday evening, January 31. The parents of 
the initiates were invited to the initiation. To 
appropriate music I lighted three candles on 
the table, on which were also a temporary 
scroll, the framed charter, and candles for the 
initiates. After I read the ritual in Spanish 
(with English translation furnished the 
parents), the initiates came forward to re- 
ceive their candles which I then lighted. After 
reciting the pledge, the candles were ex- 
tinguished and I then presented each initiate 
his certificate, a red carnation, and a recent 
copy of the Selecciones del Reader’s Digest. The 
students then signed the scroll. Mr. Charles E. 
Bower, assistant to the acting principal, spoke 
to the group on the values gained from 
membership in an honor society. While the 
students conducted the business meeting the 
parents chatted as they enjoyed the refresh- 
ments which were served. 

(A report of May 24 tells of the initiation of 
additional members in the Student Lounge of 
the Senior High-Junior College building.) The 
names of the new initiates were announced 
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during the recognition assembly and the 
students stood up as their names were called. 
The attractive scroll case and the scroll were 
presented to the school by Mr. Edgar M. 
Eagan, father of Miss Sabra Eagan, the 
president of the local chapter. In the Sunday 
issue of the Jefferson City News-Tribune there 
appeared a picture of the charter members 
signing the scroll and an article about the 
chapter. On Tuesday afternoon the charter 
members and I appeared on KRCG-TV, our 
local television station, for a re-presentation of 
the scroll case and an explanation of the 
Spanish National Honor Society. My primary 
purpose was to inform people of what the 
Language Department was doing and to help 
gain more respect for and interest in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages. We now have a 
scrapbook with photographs of the charter 
members, the local and national constitutions, 
newspaper articles about our group, and 
articles on various aspects of Pancho Villa’s 
life. The minutes are kept in a separate note- 
book. 

Calderén Chapter, Inglewood H. Cal- 
fornia, Mrs. Gladys Waddingham, sponsor.— 
Last fall we prepared a mimeographed state- 
ment of what SNHS is and distributed the 
statements to students from seventeen high 
schools attending our regional association of 
Spanish clubs (a project we started a little 
over a year ago), but I do not know whether 
the idea took root anywhere! (Ed. note: 
Apparently it didn’t, but thanks for the 
effort!) 

Miguel de Unamuno Chapter, Lake Forest 
H. §., Illinois, Joseph P. Lawlor, sponsor.— 
This year our chapter has sponsored a lan- 
guage project for progress in conversation. As 
often as possible a small group meets for a 
tertulia after school hours. Refreshments are 
served and a Spanish-speaking guest is present 
whenever this can be arranged. The results 
have been quite satisfactory and encouraging 
so far. 

Fernando de Rojas Chapter, Waimea H. S., 
Hawaii, Stanley M. Tsuzaki, sponsor.—At the 
Awards Assembly on May 24 four second-year 
students were awarded SNHS certificates, pins 
and group pictures. Requirements for member- 
ship in our chapter are at least two semesters 
of Spanish with a grade of A. Membership is 
strictly an honor for there is a Spanish Club (in 
which membership is open to anyone inter- 
ested) to take care of activities and projects. 
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However, the founding thembers have made 
tape recordings (commentaries with ap- 
propriate background music) to accompany 
“Vamos a Espajia,” a series of three film- 
strips, which all Spanish students thoroughly 
enjoyed and appreciated. (Ed. note: Mr. 
Tsuzaki sent a newspaper clipping and photo- 
graph of the initiates.) 

Francisca Campana Chapter, Washington- 
Lee H. 8S., Arlington, Va. (Report sent by 
Alice A. di Zerega, chapter secretary.)—A 
week before our formal initiation our new 
members received a small copy of our seal and 
instructions about their initiation. They were 
to wear the seals and plan entertainment for 
the formal initiation. The initiation was held 
in the evening in our Little Theatre. Each 
pledge held a candle which was lighted by the 
President as she asked questions about the 
society. Each new member then signed the 
roll and was presented with the membership 
certificate. After the new members presented 
their entertainment, there was everything 
from a radio program in Spanish to singing 
and dancing. Also this year our chapter at- 
tended movies in Spanish; we went to a 
Mexican restaurant; and to end the year we 
had a picnic. 

Pedro Antonio de Alarcén Chapter, Greens- 
boro H. 8., N. C., Maunida 8. Wales, spon- 
sor.—I am enclosing the account which ap- 
peared in our school paper, High Life, May 
10, 1957, of the initiation of the members 
elected to the newly organized Pedro Antonio 
de Alareén Chapter of the SNHS. The group 
hopes to be active next year in encouraging 
scholarship in the language classes, particu- 
larly among the beginning students. (The 
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article described the initiation services for the 
fifteen students, whose names were listed, and 
it included the purpose of the SNHS.) 

Hernando de Soto Chapter, Walter M. 
Williams H. 8., Burlington, N. C., June Stone 
Byrd, sponsor.—We had hoped to hold the 
installation of our chapter as one of the weekly 
chapel programs, but when we received our 
charter we found that all of our chapel pro- 
grams had been scheduled and planned for the 
year. Because of that, we held the charter 
installation as an evening program, with 
parents of all the SNHS members invited to 
attend, and we were much pleased that all the 
parents did attend. The installation ceremony 
was held on May 2, so late in the year that 
the SNHS Chapter itself had no opportunity 
to get any special project under way. We were 
proud of our Honor Society membership 
book, which we had made up and bound in a 
beautiful padded leather cover. The cover in 
red bears the initial letters of the school and 
the initial letters of the SNHS, with the word 
“Members” in the lower corner. All the letters 
are in gold on the red cover. The pages of the 
book are in a heavy quality blank paper, and 
we had each member installed sign the mem- 
bership book during the ceremony. The book 
is large enough to furnish space for as long as 
fifty years of installation ceremonies. It will 
be preserved permanently at the school. I am 
enclosing a newspaper clipping from the local 
daily newspaper which tells the story and 
shows the picture of the new chapter. 

(Ed. note: I am sorry that the limits of 
space do not permit listing names of student 
initiates of this and other chapters.) 


Conducted by Irvine P. Rotuperc* 


The Penguin Book of Spanish Verse. Intro- 
duced and Edited by J. M. Cohen. With 
Plain Prose Translations of Each Poem. 
Penguin Books, 1956. 442 pp. $.95. 

It is most pleasant to see good samples from 
the rich treasury of Spanish poetry made more 
accessible to people of English speech. These 


* Publishers and authors are requested to 
send books for review to Prof. Irving P. Roth- 
berg, Review Editor, Univ. of Connecticut, 
Storrs. 


selections extend in time from the Poem of the 
Cid to Alf Chumacero (b. 1918). The printing, 
format and heavy paper covers are attractive, 
there are but a few misprints, and the price of 
the volume only ninety-five cents in America 
(apparently less in Great Britain, 5/—). The 
directors of Penguin Books and Mr. Cohen 
have rendered a service to actual and potential 
Hispanophiles. 

The prose translations at the bottom of 
each page, for which Mr. Cohen claims no 
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literary merit, are nearly always accurate and 
helpful. It might be better for those with small 
Spanish to read the translation first and then 
to savor the music and poetic qualities of the 
original. It will be remembered that Mr. Cohen 
had displayed his talents as a translator in 
producing the generally satisfactory Penguin 
Don Quixote. 

The Table of Contents offers a few lines of 
comment on each poet represented, usually 
helpful and illuminating. The note on Gar- 
cilaso lists his birth as 1503 instead of 1501 
(Keniston, universally accepted) and ends 
with the statement that the poet “was 
killed in an unimportant skirmish in Corsica 
(sic)”” a minor error, no doubt, but hard to 
explain. Garcilaso was mortally wounded near 
Fréjus on September 26, 1536, and died in mid- 
October at Nice. 

The Introduction (eleven pages) is grace- 
fully written and is likely to be of some utility 
to the uninitiated, for whom it is intended, 
despite some unjustifiably sweeping state- 
ments. For example, (p. xxvii) that there were 
two “grand” periods of Spanish poetry, the 
first from the early fifteenth century to the 
middle of the seventeenth, and the second from 
the 1880s to the defeat of the Spanish Re- 
public. 

One always has the right to differ with an 
anthologist on his choice of selections (in 
general these are good in themselves), and 
for his omissions. In this case, I consider it 
not merely a right, but an unavoidable duty. 
This is, after all, a book of Spanish verse, and 
one has a right to expect it to be at least 
fairly representative. Mr. Cohen, who still 
has a right to his own tastes and criteria, says 
blithely that the poetry of the late seven- 
teenth and the eighteenth century “is not 
very interesting, and that of the early nine- 
teenth contains nothing that was not done 
better in France, in Britain or in Italy” 
(p. xxxiii). He adds that his space is limited. 
So he jumps from Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz 
to Bécquer. One may suggest that such pro- 
cedure is at least seriously idiosyncratic. My 
space limits keep me also from discussing the 
matter in any detail, but I think that any 
collection of Spanish verse which does not 
include at least something of Espronceda, to 
mention just one Romantic, is absurdly defi- 
cient. Let us pass over the complete omission, 
which may be less distressing though still 
regrettable, of the whole eighteenth century, 
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we may miss even less later poets whose 
glory has faded, such as Campoamor and 
Niifiez de Arce. It is still startling to observe 
that there is no room for a single line of 
Espronceda, yet Mr. Cohen finds space to the 
extent of eight full pages for three poems of 
Octavio Paz. Ten of the eighteen somewhat 
capriciously chosen Spanish American poets 
are Mexican. No Heredia, no Silva, no Nervo, 
no Chocano, no Mistral. 

One wishes that the directors of Penguin 
Books had consulted others as a check on Mr. 
Cohen’s debatable taste and judgment. Per- 
haps they can be induced to do so for a 
second printing. 

Despite its deficiencies and disproportions, 
the Penguin Book of Spanish Verse is one of 
the best buys on the market. 

Univ. of North Carolina B. ApAMs 


Parker, Wriu1aM R., The National Interest 
and Foreign Languages. A Discussion Guide 
and Work Paper prepared for Citizen Con- 
sultations. Sponsored by the U. 8S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. Depart- 
ment of State. Revised Edition: January 
1957. vi, 133 pp. [Washington: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office. 65 cents.] 
The first version of this Discussion Outline 

and Work Paper was reviewed in Hispania, 

XXXVII (September 1954), No 3, pp. 372- 

73, and all the good things said about it then 

still hold. 

In drawing up the second outline Mr. 
Parker was assisted by Mrs. Ella Decker, 
Kenneth W. Mildenberger, Theodore Anders- 
son, James Grew, and Donald D. Walsh. Some 
of these good people also helped with the 
first version. This one, so the Acknowledg- 
ments state, “is reorganized with a view to 
condensation.” Not much condensation is 
evident, however, for the main text of the 
first edition runs to 131 pages and this one to 
133. To be sure, there are preliminary pages in 
the original which do not appear here, and 
the net reduction is some five pages. 

The arrangement of the material in the 
second form seems more logical than the first. 
It begins with the current situation (foreign 
languages in elementary schools, secondary 
schools, colleges, graduate schools, and pro- 
fessional schools), and then takes up “Train- 
ing the Language Teacher,” “Audio-Visual 
Aids,” “Linguistic Science,” “English as a 
Foreign Language,” and “Language and Area 


Studies.” Part Two deals with modern 
languages in the past, and “Language Study 
in Other Lands.” Part Three gives ‘““Tomor- 
row’s Foreign Language Needs”; Part Four is 
entitled “Clarity Begins at Home” (not a 
very happy punning title, in this reviewer’s 
opinion); and Part Five, “Questions Awaiting 
Answers.” An appendix, not in the original 
version, consists of “Qualifications for Sec- 
ondary School Teachers of Modern Foreign 
Languages.” This statement is an important 
pronouncement endorsed by the Committee of 
the Foreign Language Program of the MLA 
and by a whole slew of other committees and 
councils. It gives the Minimal, Good, and 
Superior Qualifications for Secondary School 
Teachers in Aural Understanding, Speaking, 
Reading, Writing, Language Analysis, Cul- 
tural, and Professional Preparation, with a 
brief statement of ways in which these qualifi- 
cations may be tested. This statement is an 
extremely valuable addition. Any teacher of 
foreign languages, in secondary school or in 
college, who has not studied it carefully should 
do so at the earliest possible moment. 

The principal advantage of the new version 
of this paper is that it brings us up to date on 
the teaching of foreign languages in the 
elementary and secondary schools. It is 
heartening to see what progress has been made 
since the original paper was published, even 
if some problems have arisen. The statistics on 
foreign language teachers in colleges and 
schools of education, on the other hand, are 
anything but encouraging. Professional edu- 
cators seem to have little interest in the world 
beyond the Good Old U. 8. A. 

Other new features of the present version 
are a brief statement about language labora- 
tories, language for the armed services, foreign 
languages for tourists, self-teaching books, 
international correspondence, the importance 
of preserving the cultural heritage of people of 
non-English descent within our shores, foreign 
languages in games and comic strips, and the 
exchange of students. 

The price of the new version has been in- 
creased to 65 cents, but that is not at all 
surprising, since everything has taken the 
“up” elevator in recent years. The book is still 
worth the price. 

Univ. of North Carolina Srurats E. Leavirr 
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Apams, Nicwouson B., Brief Spanish Review 
Grammar and Composition—Revised. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1957. 
x, 156, lxxiii pp. $2.90. 

Dr. Adams’ original text appeared in 1933 
and has been in continuous, wide-spread use 
for college intermediate Spanish classes ever 
since. With an eye to current trends in teach- 
ing and learning foreign languages the author 
reiterates in the Preface to the new edition his 
steadfast conviction of the important réle that 
grammar can and should play: 


Recent teaching of modern languages has 
tended to emphasize oral and conversational 
objectives and to minimize attention to gram- 
matical structure. A great many teachers, in- 
cluding the author of this rather modest vol- 
ume, have observed that even the most eager 
and capable students are seriously handicapped 
in making further progress because they have 
had no chance to acquire any real knowledge 
as to how their chosen foreign language is put 
together. It is my sincere belief that after pre- 
liminary stages of any sort the quickest and 
most efficient way to gain working proficiency 
is to learn the rules of the game. I trust the 
most important of them are here succinctly 
stated, with examples and opportunities for 
practice. I believe that the student who has 
mastered the contents of this relatively small 
book will be able to confront ordinary Spanish 
with greater confidence in reading, speaking 
and writing. 


The revised edition incorporates many 
changes both major and minor which improve 
upon the 1933 version and bring it up to date 
with contemporary student interests. The 
format is more attractive, the print is larger, 
and maps of Spain and South America 
decorate the inside of the back cover. All the 
basic divisions of the text and many of the 
topical headings remain the same as before, 
but there are now 27 instead of 25 lessons. Part 
I contains 10 lessons of grammar review; Part 
II is composed of 17 lessons in composition, 
followed by the Appendix, Vocabularies, and 
Index. 

Each lesson of Part I offers a review of 
related grammar topics and selected verbs (A), 
idiom and grammar practice in context (B-C), 
and a fairly long passage in Spanish (part of a 
connected love-story running throughout the 
first 10 chapters) which illustrates the gram- 
mar points discussed and upon which are 
based conversation and composition exercises 
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(D-E-F). There are relatively few editorial 
and expositional changes reflected in sections 
A-B-C-, but sections D-E-F have been com- 
pletely redone and present excellent new 
material as refreshingly modern as 1957. 

The ser-estar discussion, relegated to the 
Appendix in the first edition, is now found at 
the beginning of Lesson Four, but Professor 
Adams has copied his original statements al- 
most verbatim instead of expanding them 
considerably as a modern treatment of this 
complex subject really demands. Similarly 
disappointing is the nonexpansion of his re- 
marks on Position of Adjectives (Lesson Two). 
Both of these problems have been accorded so 
much research and published elucidation dur- 
ing the past quarter-century that at least the 
minimum essentials of the latest findings 
should now be incorporated into our inter- 
mediate texts to enable students to cope more 
adequately with these traditional difficulties 
of the Spanish language. 

As in the first edition the revised Part II 
contains a series of delightful reading selections 
from twentieth-century Spanish or Spanish 
Am*rican authors, each of these model pas- 
sages being followed by questions in Spanish 
based on it for oral drill and by a composition 
exercise, also relating to the text, designed for 
formal English-to-Spanish translation prac- 
tice. The first fourteen stories and exercises are 
identical in both editions, but in chapter XV of 
the revised book Gémez de la Serna is re- 
placed by José Santos Chocano and the two 
new chapters that are added (XVI, XVII) 
provide selections from Hugo Wast and José 
M. Tomasa-Sanchez. 

Dr. Adams has a well-deserved reputation 
for writing good books. Students of Spanish 
readily acknowledge the benefit they have 
long derived from his many contributions to 
Spanish teaching and scholarship in the realm 
of language as well as literature. This latest 
product of his gifted pen will continue the 
fine tradition. 

Victor R. B. OeLscHLAGER 
Florida State University 


Wencesiao, Yo y el 
ladrén y ostros cuentos. Edited by Donald 
G. Castanien and Frederick S. Stimson. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1957. x, 
197 pp. (108 pp. of text). Illus. $2.95. 
Fernandez Flérez is one of the funniest 

living writers. His funniness was enough to 
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win him admission to the Real Academia 
Espafiola in 1945, which may be going too far, 
but not much too far. His ability to start with 
a sensible premise and reach fantastically 
absurd conclusions is unequalled in Spanish 
literature; only Saki, Thurber, and, on a 
lower level, Wodehouse, have brought to 
readers of English comparable delights. I 
remember with special pleasure his Los que no 
fuimos a la guerra (1930), Relato inmoral 
(1930), and Las gafas del diablo (1918). 

The editors have here selected fourteen of 
Fernandez Flérez’s short stories. He is equally 
good as cuentista and novelista; many of his 
novels are collections of stories with the 
author-protagonist as the sole connecting 
link 


Of the fourteen stories in the collection, 
eight are in the characteristic fantastic vein of 
the author, and most of them are delightful: 
“Yo y el ladrén,” “La carretera,” “El cazador 
sincero,” ‘“Jerusalén libertada,” ‘Tribula- 
ciones de un mal fisonomista,’’ “Un error 
judicial.’’ The other six are more serious, more 
sentimental, and unfortunately duller. Fer- 
ndndez Flérez shouldn’t have written them 
and the editors should have stuck to his more 
fantastic, hilarious, and successful efforts. 

The editorial treatment gives footnote 
translations of all words beyond Buchanan’s 
first 2000 for the first five stories, beyond the 
2500 word level for the next five stories, and 
beyond the 3000 level for the final four stories. 

There are thirty pages of exercises, a set for 
each story: cuestionario, 10 English questions 
to translate and answer in Spanish, 20 to 45 
English sentences to translate, words or 
phrases to use in sentences, Spanish words to 
translate or to match with synonyms or 
antonyms, and verb conjugations. 

A spot check reveals no unintended omis- 
sions from the end vocabulary, and only four 
minor misprints were noted: iba (p. 14, 1.17), 
advirtio (p. 61, 1.12), Tedio for tedio (p. 99, 
1.3), dash omitted after respondi (p. 111, 1.6). 
The Choate School Donatp D. Wats# 


Garcia 8., Ismart, Medio siglo de poesia 

panamefia. México, 1956. 287 pp. 

Many Spanish Americans regard poetry as 
a pastime rather than an art. As a result 
production figures run high. The merit or a 
potential Rubén Dario or Pablo Neruda may 
well be obscured in the proliferation of poetic 
gems. It is with some trepidation, then, that 
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one opens a book presenting a critical history 
of Panamanian verse. Panama is a tiny 
country, owing its existence to the foreign- 
operated Canal and the fictitious registration 
of foreign ships. How, in such a mercantile 
climate, can poetry thrive? 

The answer, of course, is that poetry, as 
distinct from verse, does not flourish there— 
yet. But there are signs that the poetic craft is 
being conscientiously practiced. Ismael Garcia 
S. has analyzed this activity with such skill 
that his work is a case-book of what we might 
call the sociology of literature. He gives 
the reader an insight into the cultural life of 
a nation which, after all, is not so tiny that it 
fails to produce both patriots and men of 
culture. This sociological approach, rather 
than any outmoded determinism, is the reason 
the book starts with a discussion of the 
history, the geography, the economics and 
politics of Panama. Since the country’s entire 
history coincides with the “medio siglo” of 
the title this section of the book is necessarily 
short. The interesting thing is that this 
literary sociology proves the inapplicability 
of Taine’s categories. The race is mestizo, but 
scarcely any of the poets are Negroes; the 
milieu is dominated by the Canal, which leaves 
the poets unperturbed ; the moment is our time, 
but, we learn, surrealism is the latest fad in 
Panama. This last is the most consistent char- 
acteristic of Panamanian poetry: it is deriva- 
tive and behind the times. The poets follow at 
a distance the changing fashions of Spain and 
Latin America. So completely true is this that 
their greatest poetic sin may be a lack of 
receptiveness to foreign poetic manifestoes. 
Mr. Garcfa reprimands a number of poets for 
failing to keep up with the times: of Demetrio 
Korsi, for example, he writes that “su obra no 
absorbié plenamente el grado de evolucién que 
se operaba en la poética de su hora.” In more 
general terms, the modernists are distinguished 
by “su inercia romdntica’’: “en vez del sollozo 
discreto, el grito detonante.’”’ Some of the 
younger poets are still dressing their verse in 
accordance with the mode of modernism. But 
even when the classic models—Zorrilla and 
Rubén—are discarded the mimetic art still 
flourishes, and none too skillfuily at that. Eda 
Nela cannot conceal a recent reading of the 
Romancero gitano and the Llanto por Ignacio 
Sdnchez Mejias: 


iQue no quiero decirla ... ! 
ique no quiero cantarla... ! 


jque siempre serfn pobres... ! 
jtan pobres mis palabras... ! 


Se ha ido toda mi sangre 

y en mis venas hay agua... 
Luna que asi me ves 

ya no conozco tu ndcar.. . 


Ricardo Miré passes, by means of an 
oxymoron, from the vocabulary of Bécquer to 
a conceit from the cancioneros: 


Y como sé que al fin bajo mi alero 
anidardan sus tristes alegrias, 

aunque ya me estoy muriendo hace ya dias 
s6lo por esperarla no me muero.. . 


The recurrent theme of this poetry is yearn- 
ing—for Panama, for the past, for anything. 
Nostalgia is “el combustible psfquico que 
ocasiona toda la descarga emocional de su 
poesia.” This reference is to Miré, but it 
characterizes many of these poets. Nostalgia, 
unfortunately, creates a propensity for 
anecdotes, a virus, says Mr. Garcia, which 
debilitates still further the sick body of his 
country’s poetry. The trouble is that these 
writers are amateurs of poetry rather than 
re-creators of reality. The one exception— 
Demetrio Herrera Seviliano, who has a fine 
image for a tenement stairway: “La gente sube 
a las casas / por acordeones en desperezo” — 
has special limitations of his own. 

Mr. Garcia, starting from scratch, has pro- 
duced a definitive history of Panamanian 
poetry. His classifications and judgements will 
become as unassailable and respectable as 
those of Gustave Lanson once were. He is 
judicious and informed; he has a pedagogue’s 
fearlessness in calling his contemporaries 
uninspired, out-of-date, sluggards, or just 
plain lazy; he is loyal to Panama, but un- 
chauvinistic enough to call a bad poet bad, 
even if he is a compatriot. Above all, he avoids 
the current critical jargon of Alonso and 
Bousojio except for one page, which serves as a 
discreet reminder that he could have used it if 
he had wanted to. Instead of a subservient 
discipleship, then, Mr. Garcfa’s criticism 
reveals the critic’s best tools: intelligence, 
good sense, and information. Panamanian 
criticism, one is glad to see, is less derivative 
than the poetry. If the talent described in this 
book is to overcome the limitations of sub- 
servience and laziness within which it works it 
must accept this criticism with humility and 
grace. The history makes it abundantly clear 
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that what the poets most lack is the patient 
needling of a critic like Mr. Garcfa. 

The book is well printed, and remarkably 
free of errors. (I detect a wrong date on p. 188.) 
The comprehensive anthology enables the 
reader to check Mr. Garecfa’s verdicts for 
himself. 


Bruce W. WaARDROPPER 
Ohio State University 


Lavo, Rosert, Linguistics across Cultures. 
Applied Linguistics for Language Teachers. 
Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 1957. 
ix, 141 pp. Paper. $2.75. 

Among American descriptive linguists, 
Robert Lado has demonstrated considerable 
sympathy for the language teacher not 
initiated into the mysteries of the scientific 
analysis of language, and with his sympathy 
goes a no less considerable skill in expressing 
linguistics in simple, non-technical terms. The 
present volume, part of a larger work, not yet 
complete, on techniques for testing compari- 
sons of languages and cultures, has a special 
interest for teachers of Spanish because 
Spanish and English are the two languages 
most frequently used (at least 80% of the 
time) by the author in his comparisons. 

The six chapters of the book are 1. The 
Necessity for a Systematic Comparison of 
Languages and Cultures, 2. How to Compare 
Two Sound Systems, 3. How to Compare Two 
Grammatical Structures, 4. How to Compare 
Two Vocabulary Systems, 5. How to Compare 
Two Writing Systems, and 6. How to Compare 
Two Cultures. They are tollowed by a Table of 
Phonetic and Phonemic Symbols and a 
bibliography. 

The book is addressed to the writer of text- 
books or to the teacher who needs to supple- 
ment the inadequacies of his textbook with 
specially designed drills, but any teacher of 
Spanish will find it challenging and informa- 
tive. It is not uniformly easy reading, despite 
the author’s efforts to rid himself of linguistic 
jargon in this missionary effort. The basic 
point of view of Professor Lado—and of 
descriptive linguists in general—is that a 
foreign language must be taught in terms of 
the contrasts it presents, in sound and struc- 
ture, to the language of the learners. This does 
not preclude a direct-method, aural-oral ap- 
proach in actual teaching, but it does imply 
that the textbook writer and the teacher must 
be aware of and put special emphasis on those 
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details of pronunciation and grammar that 
offer special difficulties to the students, and 
they must conversely de-emphasize features 
that are similar in the two languages. In 
other words, one should not teach a second 
language as though it were a first language; 
one must take advantage of the fact that the 
learner has already achieved some degree of 
proficiency in his own language. The point 
is obvious; to state the obvious is justified 
only by the fact that many advocates of the 
direct method deny its obviousness. To them, 
and to all others, I recommend the study of 
the implications of Professor Lado’s admirable 
book. 
The Choate School Donato D. 
Ramfrez DE ARELLANO, D1ana, Caminos de la 
creacién en Pedro Salinas. Madrid: 

Biblioteca Aristarco, 1956. 205 pp. 

The statement that Spanish literature is a 
series of brilliant improvisations is liable to so 
many exceptions that it has little validity in 
criticism. Lope de Vega did indeed improvise 
and he was brilliant. Gracidn was brilliant but 
did not improvise. Zorrilla improvised but was 
not brilliant. Pedro Salinas never aspired to 
scintillation, despite the swift play of his 
mind, so obvious to all who knew him (and 
consequently admired and cherished him). 
He was conscientious and thoroughgoing as 
scholar, teacher, critic, and artist, and even 
his conversation, for all its emotional warmth, 
was obviously the emanation of a disciplined 
mind and spirit. 

So was his verse, which has none of the 
heart-on-sleeve indelicacy of the ever im- 
mature Romantics and none of the formal 
decorative beauty of the Dariéfilos. Srta. 
Ramirez de Arellano, a poet in her own right, 
has done us a real service in presenting this 
picture of the poet at work. The title of the 
volume might more specifically be, very 
simply: “The autograph manuscript of Pedro 
Salinas’ ‘La voz a ti debida’ compared with the 
final printed version.’’ This was Salinas’ fifth 
volume of poems, and it appeared in 1934. 

In passing we should thank Srta. Ramfrez 
de Arellano for successfully deciphering the 
handwriting involved, which is approximately 
as difficult as that of Shakespeare or Philip II. 
She does much more than that, naturally, and 
her comments on the fairly numerous changes 
which Salinas made in revising his poems are 
apt, significant, and highly revelatory of his 
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poetic development. Even though she has 
such obvious admiration for the poet of the 
country of her forbears, she is mainly discrim- 
inating rather than dithyrambic in her com- 
ments. We all owe her gratitude for this 
portrait of a careful, sincere, and gifted artist 
at work, from first draft to last. She was im- 
pressed upon meeting him at Columbia 
University in 1951, on the occasion of the 
presentation of his short play La Fuente del 
Arcdngel, and she has paid fitting and signifi- 
cant tribute to his memory. 

This study, as well as the so-called Poesias 
completas of Salinas (Madrid: Aguilar, 1955), 
was published in the Spain from which Salinas 
remained so long in exile. Perhaps soon other 
desterrados of great distinction may receive 
their due in the country of their birth. 

Univ. of North Carolina Nicnouson B. ApaMs 


Jones, Wittis Knapp, Breve historia del 
teatro latinamericano. Mexico: Studium, 
1956, 239 pp. 

The problem of the Latin American theater 
is the problem of Latin American literature 
writ large: gifted, sensitive, and dedicated 
artists struggling against an unpropitious 
social background, searching for the best 
influences to assimilate in the creation of a 
national and perhaps universal art, carrying 
on bravely during what times appears to be 
almost total lack of recognition. 

There is no other genre of Iberoamerican 
letters about which the average Hispanist is so 
uninformed as the theater. Therefore, this 
latest Studium manual is a veritable signpost 
in the desert. It contains more new informa- 
tion than the other volumes in the series, but 
it leaves one or two questions begging, for it is 
not merely information or the lack of it that is 
behind the neglect of the theater. 

Professor Jones confronts the situation 
squarely when he writes in his prologue that 
perhaps the poorest literary expression in 
Latin America is the drama. But this does not 
mean, he goes on, that the theater should be 
ignored. Many writers have created “agrad- 
ables comedias e intensas tragedias” (p. 6), 
utilizing social and historical themes of 
interest. Furthermore, says the author, a play 
entitled Tu cuna fué un conventillo was pre- 
sented three thousand times in Argentina. 
Nevertheless, the problem is one of quality not 
quantity, and it is a problem inherent in 
Hispanic letters. 

The book begins with the pre-Colombian 
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works which are known, discusses the limited 
colonial examples and the patriotic efforts of 
independence, and then presents a wealth of 
names, facts, and dates for what Professor 
Jones sees as the renaissance of the Ibero- 
american theater, beginning in the twentieth 
century. Most space is given to Argentina, 
Mexico, and Brazil, as might be expected. 
There is an interesting chapter on the experi- 
mental theater, especially strong in Chile, 
Argentina, and Mexico. There are biblio- 
graphies following each author discussed and 
at the end. An attempt at evaluation has been 
made by placing asterisks before the most 
important writers and, in turn, their most 
deserving works. Undoubtedly, nothing more 
could have been done within the confines of 
the Studium plan, but the extreme newness of 
some of the material cries out for more ex- 
plicit and detailed evaluation. 

Long years of study lie behind this pioneer 
work, and as such it is a milestone. But the 
old question of quality returns. If the Latin 
American theater were better, we would know 
more about it, as, for example, we do about 
the Mexican stage which claims such figures 
as Usigli and Villaurrutia. One constantly 
wants to know why as one reads through this 
mass of information—why there has been no 
drama comparable to the novel and the 
poetry? A partial answer is, of course, men- 
tioned in the summary. The theater is unique 
in its position as a work of art more directly 
connected with the public than, for example, 
poetry. Just as the limitations of the Broad- 
way theater are in part imposed upon it by a 
public which on the whole wants only certain 
kinds of drama, so is the Latin American 
theater consigned to working with an audience 
which does not demand, perhaps is not even 
ready, for certain kinds of plays. (It is fascinat- 
ing to note the lack of Indian themes in the 
theater of countries where the Indian is 
eighty per cent of the social reality.) On the 
other hand, it is because there is such a vital 
cooperation today between the French public 
and its theater that one is witnessing a series 
of stimulating dramas from French authors. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Jones, hav- 
ing finished the prodigious task of paving the 
way, can begin, from the store of his intimacy 
with the genre in question, to help us under- 
stand more about the quality, or lack of it, in 
the South American theater. 

Pomona College Howarp T. Youne 
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Conducted by Marjorie C. Johnston* 


MODERN TECHNICAL DICTIONARIES IN SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


LISTS: 


Collison, Robert Lewis. Dictionaries of Foreign 
Languages; a Bibliographical Guide to the 
General and Technical Dictionaries of the 
Chief Foreign Languages, with Historical 
and Explanatory Notes and References. 
New York, Hafner, 1955. 210 p. 

Mango, Nancy. List of Specialized Dictionaries 
in the Columbus Memorial Library. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Department of Cultural 
Affairs, Pan American Union, 1957. 32 p. 


SELECTED SPECIAL FIELDS: 
Agriculture and Forestry 


Garcia Piquera, Carmen. Glosario de Termino- 
logia Forestal. San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
Departamento de Agricultura y Comercio, 
Divisién de Informacién, 1955. 172 p. 
Part 1, Inglés-Espafiol; Part 2, Espafol- 
Inglés. 

Jacks, Graham Vernon. Multilingual Vo- 
cabulary of Soil Science. Rome, Agriculture 
Division, Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, 1954. 439 p. 
English, French, Spanish. 

Molinary, Samuel. Locelismos en la Termino- 
logia Agricola de la América Latina. Wash- 
inton, D. C., Division of Vocational 
Education, Pan American Union, 1957. 
237 p. 

Saboya, Geraldo. Pequefio Diciondrio de 
Produtos Brasileiros. Indistria Extrativa 
Vegetal, Animal e Mineral; Indistria 
Fabril; Agricultura; Vegetais, Animais e 
Minerais. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério do 
Trabalho, Indistria e Comercio, Servico de 
Documentagio, 1952. 108 p. 


Aviation 


U. 8. Department of the Air Force. Aviation 
Dictionary. English-Spanish, Spanish-Eng- 
lish. Washington, D. C., 1950. (Air Force 
Manual, AFM 900-1) 325 p. 

Sell, Lewis L. English-Portuguese Compre- 
hensive Technical Dictionary of Aircraft, 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or 
requests and suggestions for materials to Miss 
Johnston, USOE, DHEW, 25, 
D. C. 


Automobile, Railways, Shipping, Electricity, 
Electronics, Radio, Television. . . 500, 
English and Portuguese Technical Terms. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. 1168 p. 


Business 


Gomes, Luiz Souza. Dictiondrio Econémico- 
Comercial e Financeiro; Terminologia de 
Comércio, Economia, Finangas e Conta- 
bilidade; com um Prefdcio de Prof. L. 
Nogeira de Paula e um Apendice Bio- 
bibliografico Sobre os Principais Econo- 
mistas Brasileiros e Estrangeiros, e Ligeiras 
Referéncias as suas Diretrizes Econémicas, 
Rio de Janeiro, Irmfos Pongetti, 1942. 2. 
ed. rev. 300 p. 

Robb, Louis Adams. Dictionary of Business 
Terms: Spanish-English and English-Span- 
ish. New York, Wiley, 1950. 219 p. 

Sell, Lewis L. English-Spanish Comprehensive 
Specialist’s Dictionary for Insurance, Fi- 
nance, Law, Labor, Politics, Business. New 
York, International Dictionary Company, 
1955. 536 p. 

Vasquez G., Maximo Leonte. Commercial 
Corr Dictionary: English-Spanish 

and Spanish-English. New York, Latin 

American Institute Press, 1953. 227 p. 


Engineering 

Guinle, R. L. A Modern Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Technical and Engineering 
Dictionary, Containing all the Words Used 
in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engine- 
ering; Also Many on Aviation, Wireless, 
Architecture, Railways, Automobiles, Ship- 
building, Marine, Chemistry, Physics, 
Mathematics, Geology, Mining, Metal- 
lurgy, Geography, Surveying, Commerce, 
Agriculture, Textile, Machinery, Machine- 
Tools, etc. Suitable for Spain and all the 
Spanish-speaking Countries of Central 
America and South America. New York, 
Chemical Publishing Company of New 
Yoak, Inc., 1940. 311 p. 

Elsevier’s Dictionary of Television, Radar, and 
Antennas, in Siz Languages: English / 
American, French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, 
and German. Compiled and Arr. on an 
English Alphabetical Base by W. E. Clason. 
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Amsterdam, New York, Elsevier Publishing 
Co., 1955. 760 p. 

U. 8. Bureau of Public Roads. Spanish- 
English and English-Spanish Glossary of 
Bridge, Highway, Soil Stabilization and 
Related Terms. Compiled in the Inter- 
American Regional Office, Bureau of 
Public Roads, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce and the Library of Congress. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Library of Congress, 1951. 
2 vols. 


Law 


Garefa Calero, A. Diccionario general de 
marina. Apéndices: Estiba o carga; Codigo 
internacional de sefiales; Radio-navegacién; 
Elementos de jurisprudencia maritima. 
México, Editorial Garcia Calero, 1954. 
256 p. 

Nunes, Pedro. Diciondrio de Tecnologia 
Juridica. 2. ed. rev., refundida e ampliada. 
Rio de Janeiro, Freitas Bastos, 1952. 852 p. 

Pallares, Eduardo. Diccionario de Derecho 
Procesal Civil. 2. ed. corr. y aumentada. 
México, Editorial Porria, S. A., 1956. 753 p. 

Robb, Louis Adams. Dictionary of Legal 
Terms: Spanish-English and English-Span- 
ish. New York, Wiley, 1955. 536 p. 
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Medicine and Science 

Braier, Leén. Diccionario Enciclopédico de 
Medicina. Buenos Aires, Ediciones Heracles, 
1955. 2 vols. 

Goldberg, Morris. Spanish-English Chemical 
and Medical Dictionary: Comprising Terms 
Employed in Medicine, Biochemistry, 
Surgery, Dentistry, Veterinary, Biology, 
Pharmacy, Allied Sciences, and Related 
Scientific Equipment. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1952. 609 p. (English-Spanish edition, 
1947). 

Leitéo, Candido de Mello. Glossdrio Biolégico, 
Pequetio Dictionério de Térmos Técnicos 
Empregados Em Ciéncias Biolégicas: Bo- 
tanica, Ecologia, Genética, Zoologia. Sao 
Paulo, Cia. Editora Nacional, 1946. 646 p. 

Marie, Joseph 8. F. Dental Vocabulary, In- 
cluding Many Medical Terms, English- 
Spanish, Spanish-English. Lancaster, Pa. 
The Jaques Cattell Press, 1943. 159 p. 

Pinto, Pedro Augusto. Diciondrio de Térmos 
Médicos. 4. ed. Rio de Janeiro, 1946. 403 p. 

United Nations Secretariat, Department of 
Conferences and General Services. Glosario 
Provisional de Energia Atémica. Lake 
Success, New York, 1955. (Boletin de 
Terminologia No. 115, in Spanish, English, 
French, German.) 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH 


The International Film Bureau, Inc. has 
three new sound films for intermediate 
Spanish classes: Vamos a Colombia, 1 reel, 11 
minutes; Vamos a Guatemala, 2 reels, 20 
minutes; and Vamos al Pert, 2 reels, 20 
minutes. Each film is accompanied by a 
Guidebook containing the complete text 
spoken by the narrator, plus marginal notes, 
vocabulary, cuestionario and ejercicios pre- 
pared by Carlos Castillo, University of 
Chicago. 

The evaluation which follows was prepared 
by three members of the Spanish department 
of Wright Junior College: Concetta Rossetti, 
Albert Donnell, and Agatha Cavallo, Chair- 
man. 

Vamos a Guatemala, teaching film produced 
by the International Film Bureau, Inc. (57 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois) 
in consultation with the Pan American Union. 
Available in English under the title of Re- 
public of Guatemala. Color: Sale, $195.00; 


Rental, $9.00. B & W: Sale $100.00; Rental 
$5.00. Guidebook, 26 pages. $0.59. 

Vamos a Guatemala was used experimentally 
as a unit of study at Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, in the evening 103 and 104 courses by 
Dr. Albert Donnell, in the evening conversa- 
tion courses and the morning 104 course by 
Miss Concetta Rossetti, and in the morning 
103 course by Miss Agatha Cavallo. All these 
courses are intermediate courses, third and 
fourth semester levels. The Guidebook was 
used in all classes. 

The film lends itself to a variety of experi- 
mentation. At Wright, when the department 
owns a film, it has the sound track recorded. 
This tape is used in various ways for aural 
practice when the film is being studied. Such a 
recording was made of Vamos a Guatemala, 
thereby increasing the variety of ways to study 
the film. The procedures varied: tape, Guide- 
book, film; Guidebook, tape film; film Guide- 
book, tape, film. In the morning 103 class— 
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which happened to be a slower group and in 
which, therefore, the unit of study was ex- 
panded—the procedure was film (two con- 
secutive showings in one class hour without 
preparation), Guidebook (text only), film, 
Guidebook (Estudio de Palabras y Locu- 
ciones), tape, and finally to realize the pleasure 
of achievement, the film again. The faculty 
favors a presentation in which the students 
hear first, then see and hear. 

The students like the film and the ways in 
which it was presented. The consensus of 
students and faculty was that the photo- 
graphy is very good; the subject matter is well 
chosen with a nice balance between the 
historical, economic, rural and urban; the 
sound is good; the background music could 
have been more effectively used; and the 
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narration was easily understood. The narra- 
tion is read slowly, which pleased the students 
greatly and was found to be a great help in 
teaching the unit. The Castilian pronunciation 
was appreciated by those who use it and was 
so unobtrusive that many of those who favor 
the non-Castilian were unaware of it. The 
Guidebook is excellently planned and the 
Estudio de Palabras y Locuciones is ex- 
ceptionally valuable, especially when the film 
is presented as an integral part of the course. 

In the morning 103 class, the film was sup- 
plemented by the voluntary reading of Book 
Eight of the Castillo and Sparkman Graded 
Spanish Readers (D. C. Heath & Company), 
En Guatemala. The film was considered to be 
excellent and is highly recommended for use 
at intermediate levels. 


CUSTOMS, PLACES, REFERENCE FACTS 


Useful resource materials on Mexico and 
South America are listed in the June 1957 
issue of Pan American World Airways Teacher, 


free upon request from the Educational Direc- 
tor, Pan American World Airways, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza North, Long Island City 1, New York. 


BASIC SCIENCE IN SPANISH 


The Department of Instruction in Puerto 
Rico has produced a Spanish version of the 
Elementary Science Readers by Bertha Morris 
Parker of the Laboratory School, University 
of Chicago. Row, Peterson & Company, 1911 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, are the 
publishers. The booklets, written in simple 


language, are profusely illustrated in color 
and would make attractive supplementary 
reading for Spanish classes. The titles are as 
follows: La Luna, Nuestra Vecina Méds 
Cercana, Las Sociedades de Insectos, Mas Alla 
del Sistema Solar, Materia y Moléculas. Price, 
36 cents each. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


La OBA y los Boy Scouts. 80 p. illus. 10 cents, 
Higiene de la Casa, Biblioteca Popular 
Latinoamericana. 15 p. illus. 5 cents, La 
Salud de la Comunidad, Biblioteca Popular 
Latinoamericana. 18 p. illus. 5 cents, El 
Peligro de las Mocas, Biblioteca Popular 


Latinoamericana. 18 p. illus. 5 cents, Pro- 
grama de Historia de la América Indigena. 76 p. 
50 cents, Estado Actual de la Educatién 
Secundaria en la América Latina. 206 p. $1.00, 
Reglamento de la Unién Panamericana. 19 p. 
10 cents. 


FREE READER 


Students interested in aviation will enjoy 
reading the story of Santos-Dumont, the 
Brazilian who flew over Paris in 1906. Cacique, 
Revista Infantil published by the Secretariat 
of Education and Culture of Rio Grande do 
Sol, has sent quantities of this publication to 
the Office of Education for free distribution in 
the United States. Although the Spanish 


translation shows some Portuguese influence, 
intermediate students could read the story 
without difficulty. Abundant use of the 
imperfect subjunctive. Address requests to the 
Educational Materials Laboratory, Office of 
Education, U. 8. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. Be sure 
to state the number of copies needed. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM MEXICO 


La Gaceta, monthly publication of the 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica, may be ob- 
tained from A. Orfila Reynal, Avenida de la 
Universidad 975, Mexico 12, D. F. This is an 


illustrated review of new publications on 
history and philosophy, Mexican literature, 
sociology, political science, and economics. 
Price is 20 centavos per copy. 


TERTULIAS 


College Spanish departments might emulate 
the weekly round-up of Mexicans and Ameri- 
cans who meet for conversation and discussion 
at Villa Jones—a cultural center operated at 
Chilpancingo 23, Mexico 11, D. F. by Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert C. Jones. Usually some celebrity 
serves as resource person while group processes 


work to promote understanding and friendship 
among students and scholars. Villa Jones has a 
limited number of rooms available for tourists 
with professional interests. A weekly fee of 
one peso provides the opportunity to practice 
Spanish at the tertulias. 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 


The following conference reports, reprinted 
from School Life, are available free upon re- 
quest from the Office of Education, Division of 


State and Local School Systems, Washington 
25, D. C.: Language Needs in Government; 
Modern Foreign Languages in the High School. 


SPAIN, PORTUGAL, AND THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
AN INTRODUCTORY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Donap J. ALDERSON 
Stanford University 


This bibliography is designed for the reader 
who desires a systematic but reasonably rapid 
introduction to contemporary Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Latin America. The number of books 
has been held to a minimum to encourage 
active use of the list and to assist individuals 
and small libraries wishing to acquire a basic 
collection on the Hispanic countries. It is 
hoped that readers who require more extensive 
information will also find the list helpful, 
since many of the entries contain excellent 
detailed bibliographies. 

The selections in this compilation represent 
an attempt to identify the best book in each of 
nine fields for each of the Iberian and Latin 
American countries. The Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico has been included in the bibliog- 
raphy because of its cultural affinity with 
Spain and Latin America. There is also a 
section on Latin America as a whole, in which 
two outstanding works have been cited in each 
field. Wherever a suitable specialized book has 
not been noted under a given country, the 
reader has been referred to the section on 
LATIN AMERICA. The countries are arranged in 


the geographical order used in the Hispanic 
American Report. 

Most of the nine categories used in this 
bibliography are self-explanatory, but it might 
be pointed out that PERSONALITIES refers to 
people who figure prominently in current 
events, LITERATURE stands for literary history 
and criticism, and GENERAL is used for over-all 
description. With the exception of GENERAL 
HisTORY and, to a lesser extent, LITERATURE, 
all categories emphasize the contemporary 
aspects of their subjects. Some classic works on 
Hispanic affairs unfortunately do not appear 
on this list because their subject matter does 
not coincide well with the categories em- 
ployed. To provide a more comprehensive 
survey, future editions of the bibliography 
may be expanded to include categories such as 
COLONIAL HISTORY, FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, and ART. 

Within the established categories, the main 
criteria for selection were accuracy, compre- 
hensiveness, and objectivity. It was often im- 
possible to find books that met all these 
standards; however, certain other guides were 
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followed more or less consistently. For ex- 
ample, interpretative books were generally 
preferred to reports of a statistical nature. 
Single volumes were more in keeping with the 
concept of a “minimum”? bibliography than 
multi-volume sets. Where a good large book 
and a good small book were available, the 
small book was chosen. Other things being 
equal, books in English were preferred to 
books in Spanish, Portuguese, or French. 

In many categories, especially under the 
large countries, two or more excellent books 
were available, and the final choice was dif- 
icult to make. The decision in such cases often 
turned on a subjective judgment as to which 
book would have the greatest potential use- 
fulness for an uninitiated reader. In some 
categories, however, there was a paucity of 
books, and some works qualified as “best” 
simply by being the only examples in their 
field. By inspiring writers who are looking for 
new fields to conquer, perhaps even the 
lacunae in this list may serve a useful purpose. 

Acknowledgement is gratefully made to 
Professor Ronald Hilton, Director of Hispanic 
American Studies at Stanford University, and 
to the members of the Stanford and Inter- 
national Advisory Boards of the Hispanic 
American Report, who reviewed the selections 
presented in this bibliography. Valuable 
assistance was also rendered by Dr. Richard 
B. Phillips, U. 8. State Department; Lieu- 
tenant Ralph J. Touch, U. 8. Navy and 
Professor John Henry Merryman of the 
Stanford Law School. Many suggestions for 
entries were contributed by past and present 
members of the Stanford University Grad- 
uate Seminar in Hispanic World Affairs. Final 
responsibility for all selections rests with the 
editor, who enthusiastically solicits recom- 
mendations for alternate entries and addenda. 


I. IBERIAN PENINSULA 


SPAIN 

1. PERSONALITIES: Anuario hispanoamericano. 
Madrid: Mundus, 1953. 1376 pp. 

2. RECENT HISTORY: Matthews, Herbert L. 
The Yoke and the Arrows. New York: 
Braziller, 1957. 203 pp. 

3. GENERAL History: Atkinson, William C. 
Spain: A Brief History. London: Methuen, 
1934. 200 pp. 

4. geocrapHy: Hubbard, George D. The 
Geography of Europe. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1952. 2nd ed. 870 pp. 


HISPANIA 


5. GOVERNMENT: Spain. Diplomatic Informa- 
tion Office. How Spain Is Governed. 
Madrid: Diplomatic Information Office, 
1952. 2nd ed. 122 pp. 


6. taw: Palmer, Thomas W. Guide to the Law 


and Legal Literature of Spain. Washing- 
ton: Library of Congress, 1915. 174 pp. 

7. Economy: Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
Spain. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1952. 245 pp. 


8. LITERATURE: Brenan, Gerald. The Liter- 


ature of the Spanish People. Cambridge, 
England: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1953. 
2nd ed. 495 pp. 


9. GENERAL: Peers, E. Allison, ed. Spain: 


A Companion to Spanish Studies. New 
York: Pittman, 1957. 5th ed. 319 pp. 


PORTUGAL 


1. PERSONALITIES: The International Who's 
Who. London: Europa Publications, 1956. 
20th ed. 1035 pp. 

2. RECENT HisTORY: Nowell, Charles E. A 
History of Portugal. New York: Van 
Nostrand, 1952. 259 pp. 


3. GENERAL HISTORY: Livermore, Harold V. 


A History of Portugal. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1947. 
502 pp. 


4. GEOGRAPHY: See SPAIN 
5. GOVERNMENT: Portugal. Secretariado da 


Propaganda Nacional. Portugal: The New 
State in Theory and in Practice. Lisbon: 
Império, 1938. 70 pp. 


6. Law: Portugal. Secretariado da Propa- 


ganda Nactional. Political Constitution of 
the Portuguese Republic. Lisbon: Império, 
1937. 63 pp. 


7. economy: Great Britain. Board of Trade. 


Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
Portugal. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1955. 120 pp. 


8. LITERATURE: Bell, Aubrey Fitz Gerald. 


Studies in Port Literature. Oxford, 
England: Blackwell, 1914. 247 pp. 


9. GENERAL: Livermore, Harold V., ed. 


Portugal and Brazil: An Introduction. 
London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1953. 418 pp. 


II. LATIN AMERICA 


1. PERSONALITIES: Hilton, Ronald, ed. Who’s 
Who in Latin America. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford Univ. Press, 1945-1951. 3rd ed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Parts 1-vil. Anuario hispanoamericano. 
Madrid: Mundus, 1953. 1376 pp. 

. RECENT History: Herring, Hubert C. A 
History of Latin America from the Begin- 
nings to the Present. New York: Knopf, 
1955. 796 pp. Thomas, Alfred Barnaby. 
Latin America: A History. New York: 
Macmillan, 1956. 801 pp. 

. GENERAL HISTORY: Munro, Dana Gardner. 
The Latin American Republics. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. 2nd 
ed. 605 pp. Humphreys, Robin A. The 
Evolution of Modern Latin America. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1946. 176 pp. 
. GEOGRAPHY: James, Preston E. Latin 
America. New York: Odyssey, 1950. rev. 
ed. 848 pp. Carlson, Fred A. Geography of 
Latin America. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1952. 3rd ed. 569 pp. 

. GOVERNMENT: Macdonald, Austin F. Latin 
American Politics and Government. New 
York: Crowwell, 1954. 2nd ed. 712 pp. 
Pierson, William W., and Gil, Federico G. 
Governments of Latin America. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 514 pp. 

. Law: Clagett, Helen L. The Administra- 
tion of Justice in Latin America. New York: 


Oceana Publications, 1952. 160 pp. United 
States. Library of Congress. Legal Codes of 
the Latin American Republics. Washing- 
ton: Library of Congress, 1942. 95 pp. 
. Economy: Gordon, Wendell C. The Econ- 


omy of Latin America. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1950. 434 pp. 
Hanson, Simon G. Economic Development 
in Latin America. Washington, D. C.: 
Inter-American Affairs Press, 1951. 531 
pp. 

. LITERATURE: Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. The 
Epic of Latin American Literature. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1946. rev. ed. 
280 pp. Coester, Alfred L. The Literary 
History of Spanish America. New York: 
Macmillan, 1950. 2nd ed. 522 pp. 

. GENERAL: Schurz, William Lytle. This New 
World: The Civilization of Latin America. 
New York: Dutton, 1954. 429 pp. The 
South American Handbook. London: Trade 
and Travel Publications, 1956-57. 33rd 
annual ed. 862 pp. 


Ill. MEXICO 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin 
America. Part 1. 1946. 130 pp. 


2. 
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RECENT HisToRY: Cline, Howard F. The 
United States and Mexico. Cambridge, 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1953. 452 pp. 


. GENERAL HisTOoRY: Parkes, Henry Bamford. 


A History of Mexico. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1938. 432 pp. 


. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 
. GOVERNMENT: Tucker, William P. The 


Mexican Government Today. Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1957. 484 pp. 


. LAw: Vance, John T., and Clagett, Helen 


L. A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature 
of Mexico. Washington: Library of Con- 
gress, 1945. 269 pp. 


. Economy: Mosk, Sanford A. Industrial 


Revolution in Mexico. Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press, 1950. 331 pp. 


. LITERATURE: Gonzdlez Pefia, Carlos. A 


History of Mexican Literature. Tr. Gusta 
B. Nance and Florene J. Dunstan. Dallas, 
Texas: Southern Methodist Univ. Press, 
1945. 2nd ed. 424 pp. 


. GENERAL: Simpson, Lesley Byrd. Many 


Mericos. Berkeley: Univ. of California 
Press, 1952. 3rd ed. 349 pp. 


IV. CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 


1. 
2. 


. GENERAL HISTORY: 


GUATEMALA 


PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin 
America. Part 1. 1945. 103 pp. 

RECENT HisToRY: James, Daniel. Red 
Design for the Americas: Guatemalan Pre- 
lude. New York: John Day, 1954. 347 pp. 
Jones, Chester L. 
Guatemala, Past and Present. Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1940. 420 pp. 


. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 
. GOVERNMENT: Silvert, Kalman H. A 


Study in Government: Guatemala. New 
Orleans: Tulane Univ. Press, 1954. 104 pp. 


. LAW: See LATIN AMERICA 
. Economy: International Bank for Recon- 


struction and Development. The Economic 
Development of Guatemala. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. 305 pp. 


. LITERATURE: See LATIN AMERICA 
. GENERAL: Kelsey, Vera, and Lilly de 


Jongh Osborne. Four Keys to Guatemala. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1948. rev. 
ed. 332 pp. 


EL SALVADOR 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin 


. RECENT HISTORY: 


America. Part 11. 1945. 103 pp. 
See LATIN AMERICA 
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3. 


GENERAL HISTORY: Munro, Dana Gardner. 
The Five Republics of Central America. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1918. 
332 pp. 


. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 

. GOVERNMENT: See LATIN AMERICA 

. LAW: See LATIN AMERICA 

. Bconomy: Wallich, Henry C., and J. H. 


Adler. Public Finance in a Developing 
Country: El Salvador. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1951. 346 pp. 


. LITERATURE: See LATIN AMERICA 
. GENERAL: Osborne, Lilly de Jongh. Four 


Keys to El Salvador. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1956. 221 pp. 


HONDURAS 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin 


America. Part 1. 1945. 103 pp. 


. RECENT HISTORY: See LATIN AMERICA 

. GENERAL HISTORY: See EL SALVADOR 

. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 

. GOVERNMENT: Stokes, William 8. Honduras: 


An Area Study in Government. Madison: 
Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1950. 351 pp. 


. LAW: See LATIN AMERICA 
. Economy: Great Britain. Board of Trade. 


Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
Honduras. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1954. 14 pp. 


. LITERATURE: Castro 8., Catarino. Honduras 


en la primera centuria, 1821-1921. Te- 
gucigalpa: Tipograffas nacionales, 1921. 
129 pp. 


. GENERAL: The West Indies and Caribbean 


Year Book. New York: Skinner, 1956-57. 
28th annual ed. 922 pp. 


NICARAGUA 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin 


America. Part 11. 1945. 103 pp. 


. RECENT HISTORY: See LATIN AMERICA 

. GENERAL HISTORY: See EL SALVADOR 
. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 

. GOVERNMENT: See LATIN AMERICA 

. LAW: See LATIN AMERICA 

. Economy: International Bank for Recon- 


struction and Development. The Economic 
Development of Nicaragua. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. 424 pp. 


. LITERATURE: See LATIN AMERICA 
. GENERAL: See HONDURAS 


. RECENT HISTORY: 
. GENERAL HISTORY: 


. RECENT HISTORY: 
. GENERAL HISTORY: Chapman, Charles E. 


HISPANIA 


COSTA RICA 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who ir. Latin 


America. Part 1. 1945. 103 pp. 

See LATIN AMERICA 
Jones, Chester L. 

Costa Rica and Civilization in the Carib- 

bean. San José: Borrasé Hermanos, 1941. 

2nd ed. 160 pp. 


. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 

. GOVERNMENT: See LATIN AMERICA 

. LAW: See LATIN AMERICA 

. Economy: May, Stacy, et al. Costa Rica: 


A Study in Economic Development. New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1952. 
374 pp. 


. LITERATURE: Sotela, Rogelio. Literatura 


costarricense: Antologia y biografias. San 
José: Lehmann, 1938. 3rd ed. 182 pp. 


. GENERAL: Biesanz, John and Mavis. Costa 


Rican Life. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1944. 272 pp. 


PANAMA 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin 


America. Part u. 1945. 103 pp. 


. RECENT HistToRY: Early, Lawrence O. The 


Republic of Panama in World Affairs, 
1903-1950. Philadelphia: Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1951. 207 pp. 


. GENERAL HISTORY: See LATIN AMERICA 

. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 

. GOVERNMENT: See LATIN AMERICA 

. LAW: See LATIN AMERICA 

. Economy: Great Britain. Board of Trade. 


Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
Panama. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1955. 30 pp. 


. LiITeRATURE: Tourtellot, Margaret, and 


Belmina G. Lee, Vida y obras de autores 
panamefios. Havana: Alfa, 1943. 63 pp. 


. GENERAL: Biesanz, John and Mavis. The 


People of Panama. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1955. 418 pp. 


V. CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND 
PUERTO RICO 


CUBA 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin 


America, Part vu. 1951. 77 pp. 
See LATIN AMERICA 


A History of the Cuban Republic. New 
York: Macmillan, 1927. 685 pp. 
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ECONOMY: 


. GENERAL HISTORY: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 

. GOVERNMENT: See LATIN AMERICA 

. Law: Bishop, Crawford M., and Anyda 
Marchant. A Guide to the Law and Legal 
Literature of Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public and Haiti. Washington: Library of 
Congress, 1944. 276 pp. 

International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. Report on 
Cuba. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1951. 1049 pp. 

LITERATURE: 

Remos y Rubio, Juan N. José. Resumen de 
historia de la literatura cubana. Havana: 
Molina, 1930. 415 pp. 

. GENERAL: Nelson, Lowry. Rural Cuba. 
Minneapolis; Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
1950. 285 pp. 


HAITI 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin 
America. Part vu. 1951. 77 pp. 

. RECENT History: Rodman, Selden. Haiti: 
The Black Republic. New York: Devin- 
Adair, 1954. 168 pp. 


Davis, Harold P. 


Black Democracy: The Story of Haiti. New 
York: Dodge, 1936. rev. ed. 360 pp. 


. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 

. GOVERNMENT: See LATIN AMERICA 

. LAW: See CUBA 

. Economy: United Nations. Report of the 
United Nations Mission of Technical 
Assistance to the Republic of Haiti. Lake 
Success, N. Y.: United Nations, 1949. 
327 pp. 

. LITERATURE: Bellegarde, Dantés. Ecrivains 
haitiens: Notices biographiques et pages 
choisies. Port-au-Prince: Henri Deschamps, 
1950. 310 pp. 

. GENERAL: Leyburn, James G. The Haitian 
People. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1941, 342 pp. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin 
America. Part vir. 1951. 77 pp. 

. RECENT History: Galfndez, Jestis de. La 
era de Trujillo. Santiago, Chile: Editorial 
del Pacffico, 1956. 452 pp. 

. GENERAL HIsTORY: Welles, Sumner. Na- 
both’s Vineyard: The Dominican Republic. 
New York: Payson & Clark, 1928. 2 vols. 
. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 

. GOVERNMENT: See LATIN AMERICA 
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LAW: See CUBA 

ECONOMY: Partido Dominicano. Estudios de 
la economia dominicana. Ciudad Trujillo: 
Editora del Caribe, 1954. 181 pp. 


. LITERATURE: Henriquez-Urefia, Max. Pano- 


rama histérico de la literatura dominicana. 
Rio de Janeiro: 1945. 327 pp. 


. GENERAL: Harding, Bertita. The Land 


2. 


PERSONALITIES: 


Columbus Loved. New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 1949. 246 pp. 


PUERTO RICO 


Ansejo, Conrado, ed. 
Quién es quién en Puerto Rico. San Juan, 
P. R.: Imprenta Venezuela, 1950. 5th ed. 
216 pp. 

RECENT HISTORY: Hanson, Earl P. T'rans- 
formation: The Story of Modern Puerto 
Rico. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1955. 
416 pp. 


. GENERAL HisTorY: Miller, Paul G. Historia 


de Puerto Rico. New York: Rand, McNally, 
1939. 603 pp. 


. GEOGRAPHY: Jones, Clarence F., and 


Rafael Pic6é, eds. Symposium on the 
Geography of Puerto Rico. Rio Piedras: 
Univ. of Puerto Rico Press, 1955. 503 pp. 


. GOVERNMENT: Stuart, Graham H. Latin 


America and the United States. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955. 5th ed. 
493 pp. 


. LAw: Puerto Rico. Constitutional Con- 


vention, 1952. Notes and Comments on the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. Washington: 1952. 123 pp. 


. Economy: Perloff, Harvey 8S. Puerto 


Rico’s Economic Future. Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1950. 435 pp. 


. LITERATURE: Cabrera, Francisco Manri- 


que. Historia de la literatura puertorriquefia. 
New York: Las Américas, 1957. 384 pp. 


. GENERAL: Petrullo, Vincenzo. Puerto Rican 


Paradox. Philadelphia: Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1947. 181 pp. 


VI. GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


. PERSONALITIES: Cardenas Ramfrez, Julio, 


ed. Diccionario biogrdfico de Venezuela. 
Madrid: Garrido Mezquita, 1953. 1558 pp. 


. RECENT HISTORY: Marsland, William D. 


and Amy L. Venezuela through its History. 
New York: Crowell, 1954. 277 pp. 


. GENERAL HISTORY: Dalton, Leonard V. 


Venezuela. London: Unwin, 1912. 320 pp. 
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. RECENT HISTORY: 
. GENERAL HIsTOoRY: Henao, Jestis Marfa, and 


ECONOMY: 


. RECENT HISTORY: 
. GENERAL HISTORY: 


. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 
. GOVERNMENT: See LATIN AMERICA 
. Law: Clagett, Helen L. A Guide to the Law 


and Legal Literature of Venezuela. Wash- 
ington: Library of Congress, 1947. 128 pp. 


. Economy: Great Britain. Board of Trade. 


Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
Venezuela. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1955. 95 pp. 


. LITERATURE: Pic6n Salas, Mariano. Litera- 


tura venezolana. Caracas: Las Novedades, 
1945. 270 pp. 


. GENERAL: The South American Handbook. 


London: Trade and Travel Publications, 
1956-57. 33rd annual ed. 862 pp. 


COLOMBIA 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin 


America. Part m1. 1951. 149 pp. 
See LATIN AMERICA 


Gerardo Arrubla. History of Colombia. 
Tr. J. Fred Rippy. Chapel Hill: Univ. of 
North Carolina Press, 1938. 578 pp. 


. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 
. GOVERNMENT: See LATIN AMERICA 
. Law: Backus, Richard C., and Phanor J. 


Eder. A Guide to the Law and Legal Liter- 
ature of Colombia. Washington: Library of 
Congress, 1943. 222 pp. 

International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. The Basis 
of a Development Program for Colombia. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. 
642 pp. 


. LITERATURE: Sanfin Cano, B. Letras colombia- 


nas. Mexico: Fondo de Cultura Econé- 
mica, 1944. 213 pp. 


. GENERAL: Galbraith, William O. Colombia: 


A General Survey. London: Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, 1953. 140 
pp. 


ECUADOR 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin. 


America. Part 11. 1951. 149 pp. 

See LATIN AMERICA 
Enock, Charles R. 
Ecuador. London: Unwin, 1914. 375 pp. 


. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 
. GOVERNMENT: Blanksten George I. Ecua- 


dor: Constitutions and Caudillos. Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press, 1951. 196 pp. 


. Law: Clagett, Helen L. A Guide to the Law 


HISPANIA 
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. RECENT HISTORY: 
. GENERAL History: Markham, Clements R. 


and Legal Literature of Ecuador. Wash- 
ington: Library of Congress, 1947. 100 pp. 


. Economy: Great Britain. Board of Trade. 


Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
Ecuador. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1954. 45 pp. 


. LITERATURE: Barrera, Isaac J. La litera- 


tura del Ecuador. Buenos Aires: Uni- 
versidad Nacional, 1947. 173 pp. 


. GENERAL: Linke, Lilo. Ecuador: Country of 


Contrasts. London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1955. 2nd ed. 174 pp. 


VII. PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 


PERU 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin 


America. Part tv. 1947. 209 pp. 
See LATIN AMERICA 


A History of Peru. Chicago: Sergel, 1892. 
556 pp. 


. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 
. GOVERNMENT: See LATIN AMERICA 
. Law: Clagett, Helen L. A Guide to the Law 


and Legal Literature of Peru. Washington: 
Library of Congress, 1947. 188 pp. 


. Economy: Great Britain. Board of Trade. 


Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
Peru. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1955. 80 pp. 


. LITERATURE: Tauro, Alberto. Elementos de 


la literatura peruana. Lima: Palabra, 1946. 
137 pp. 


. GENERAL: See VENEZUELA 


BOLIVIA 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin 


America. Part tv. 1947. 209 pp. 


. RECENT HISTORY: See LATIN AMERICA 
. GENERAL HISTORY: 


Arguedas, Alcides. 
Historia General de Bolivia, 1809-1921. 
La Paz: Arné Hermanos, 1922. 579 pp. 


. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 
. GOVERNMENT: See LATIN AMERICA 
. Law: Clagett, Helen L. A Guide to the Law 


and Legal Literature of Bolivia. Washing- 
ton: Library of Congress, 1947. 110 pp. 


. Economy: Osborne, Harold. Bolivia: A 


Land Divided. London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1955. 2nd ed. 157 pp. 


. LITERATURE: Céspedes Espinoza, Hernan. 


Historia de la literatura boliviana. Cocha- 
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192 pp. 

. GENERAL: Leonard, Olen E. Bolivia: Land, 
People and Institutions. Washington: Scare- 
crow Press, 1952. 297 pp. 


CHILE 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin 
America. Part rv. 1947. 209 pp. 

. RECENT HISTORY: See LATIN AMERICA 

. GENERAL HIsTORY: Galdames, Luis. A 
History of Chile. Tr. & ed. Isaac Joslin 
Cox. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina 
Press, 1941. 565 pp. 

. GeoGRAPHY: McBride, George M. Chile: 
Land and Society. New York: American 
Geographical Society, 1936. 408 pp. 

. GOVERNMENT: See LATIN AMERICA 

. LAW: Clagett, Helen L. A Guide to the Law 
and Legal Literature of Chile, 1917-1946. 
Washington: Library of Congress, 1947. 
103 pp. 

. Economy: Butland, Gilbert J. Chile: An 
Outline of its Geography, Economics, and 
Politics. London: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 1953. rev. ed. 128 pp. 

. LITERATURE: Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. Breve 
historia de la literatura chilena. Mexico: 
Studium, 1956. 175 pp. 

. GENERAL: See ECONOMY 


VIII. RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


. PERSONALITIES: Quien es Quién en la Ar- 
gentina. Buenos Aires: Kraft, 1951. 5th 
ed. 628 pp. 

. RECENT HisToRY: Whitaker, Arthur P. 
Argentine Upheaval. New York: Praeger, 
1956. 179 pp. 

. GENERAL HIsTORY: Rennie, Ysabel F. 
The Argentine Republic. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1945. 431 pp. 

. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 

. GOVERNMENT: Blanksten, George I. Perén’s 
Argentina. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953. 
478 pp. 

. LAw: Clagett, Helen L. A Guide to the Law 
and Legal Literature of Argentina, 1917- 
1946. Washington: Library of Congress, 
1948. 180 pp. 

. Economy: Weil, Felix J. The Argentine 

Riddle. New York: John Day, 1944. 297 

pp. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY | 


bamba: Imprenta de la Universidad, 1948. 8. LireraTuRE: Estrella Gutiérrez, Fermin, 


. GENERAL: Pendle, 
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and Emilio Sudrez Calimano. Historia de 
la literatura americana y argentina. Buenos 
Aires: Kapelusz, 1940. 549 pp. 

George. Argentina. 
London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1955. 159 pp. 


URUGUAY 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin 


America. Part v. 1950. 258 pp. 


. RECENT HISTORY: See LATIN AMERICA 
. GENERAL HisToRY: Pivel Devoto, Juan E. 


and Alcira Ranieri de. Historia de la 
Republica Oriental del Uruguay, 1830-1930. 
Montevideo: R. Artagaveytia, 1945. 571 
pp. 


. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 
. GOVERNMENT: 


Fitzgibbon, Russell H. 
Uruguay: Portrait of a Democracy. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univ. Press, 
1954. 301 pp. 


. Law: Clagett, Helen L. A Guide to the Law 


and Legal Literature of Uruguay. Wash- 
ington: Library of Congress, 1947. 123 pp. 


. Economy: Hanson, Simon G. Utopia in 


Uruguay: Chapters in the Economic His- 
tory of Uruguay. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1938. 262 pp. 


. LITERATURE: Zum Felde, Alberto. La 


literatura del Uruguay. Buenos Aires: 
Imprenta de la Universidad, 1939. 143 pp. 


. GENERAL: Pendle, George. Uruguay: South 


America’s First Welfare State. London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1952. 100 pp. 


PARAGUAY 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin 


America. Part v. 1950. 258 pp. 


. RECENT HisTORY: Raine, Philip. Paraguay. 


New Brunswick, N. J.: Scarecrow Press, 
1956. 443 pp. 


. GENERAL HISTORY: Warren, Harris G. 


Paraguay: An Informal History. Norman: 
Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1949. 393 pp. 


. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 
. GOVERNMENT: See LATIN AMERICA 
. LAw: Clagett, Helen L. A Guide to the Law 


and Legal Literature of Paraguay. Wash- 
ington: Library of Congress, 1947. 59 pp. 


. Economy: United States. Department of 


Commerce. Investment in Paraguay. Wash- 
ington: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 
1954. 110 pp. 
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. RECENT HISTORY: 


. LITERATURE: Gonzdlez, J. Natalicio, and 
Palbo M. Insfrin. El Paraguay contem- 
pordneo. Asuncién; Paris, 1929. 196 pp. 
. GENERAL: Pendle, George. Paraguay: A 
Riverside Nation. London: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1954. 115 pp. 


IX. BRAZIL 


. PERSONALITIES: See Who’s Who in Latin 
America. Part vi. 1948. 269 pp. 

See LATIN AMERICA 
. GENERAL History: Caldégeras, Jodo Pandié. 
A History of Brazil. Tr. Percy Alvin 
Martin. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1939. 374 pp. 


HIsPANIA 
4. GEOGRAPHY: See LATIN AMERICA 

5. 

6. taw: Borchard, Edwin M. Guide to the 


GOVERNMENT: See LATIN AMERICA 


Law and Legal Literature of Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile. Washington: Library of 
Congress, 1917. 523 pp. 


. Economy: Wythe, George. Brazil: An 


Expanding Economy. New York: Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1949. 412 pp. 


. LITERATURE: Putnam, Samuel. Marvelous 


Journey: A Survey of Four Centuries of 
Brazilian Writing. New York: Knopf, 
1948. 269 pp. 


. GENERAL: Smith, T. Lynn. Brazil: People 


and Institutions. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State Univ. Press, 1954. rev. ed. 704 pp. 
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RONALD Textbooks 


Spanish for Beginners—2nd Edition 
Norman P. Sacks, Oberlin College 


NEW! Tested in college classrooms, this textbook covers fundamentals of 
the Spanish language in twenty-two lessons which can be completed in one 
semester. Now every lesson is based on a dialogue which introduces the 
grammar, vocabulary, and idioms of that lesson. Adaptable to either oral- 
aural orreading approach, the book contains an abundance of new exercises; 
unsurpassed treatment of Spanish phonetics and orthographic change. 

282 pages. 


Cuentos de Hoy y de Ayer 


| ‘Edited by Norman P. Sacks 


Designed for first-year college courses, or as the opening reader for second- 
year courses. Includes 18 stories of high literary merit drawn from five 
centuries of Spanish and Spanish-American literature—each carefully 
graded in difficulty. Selections match student’s interests, maturity level. 
Includes exercises, cuestionarios, etc. ‘*. . . a first-class book, well conceived, 
well edited, and attractively manufactured.’’—Edwin B. Williams, Univer- 
stty of Pennsylvania. 222 pages. 


Cinco Yanquis en Espana 


Libro de conversacién y composicién 


Everett W. Hesse, University of Wisconsin; 

Hugo Rodriguez-Alcala, Rutgers University 
A textbook for college classes in Spanish conversation and composition on 
the second-year level. Written in dialogue form, it gives a wealth of fresh 
cultural material about the country, its heritage, and people. For conversa- 
tion practice each lesson contains a cuestionario, a study of words and 
idioms, and an oral exercise to master this vocabulary. ‘. . . a valuable in- 
strument for learning the subtle nuances of the Spanish language, providing 
at the same time a profound insight into certain aspects of Spanish culture.’’— 
HISPANIA Illustrated. 169 pages, 


Nuestros Vecinos Mexicanos 


Pierre Macy, College of William and Mary; 
Margaret T. Rudd, University of Richmond 


This popular book is eminently adaptable as a cultural reader for college 
students at the intermediate level; a conversation and composition text; and 
a smoothly efficient review of grammar, vocabulary, idiom, and verb forms. 
Practicality in language and vocabulary is stressed throughout. ‘‘The 
authors provide materials useful for a review of grammar and for free composi- 
tion. Rarely have these two aims been so well carried out in the same work.’’— 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL Illustrated. 259 pages. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 
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HISPANIA 
Staff (1957) 
EDITOR 


Ropert G. Jr., (1957-59) 


University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Conn. 


EDITOR’S ADVISORY COUNCIL 


AuRELIO M. Esprnosa ALFRED COESTER 
Editor, 1917-26 Editor, 1987-41 
Stanford University Stanford University 
Henry Gratran DoyLe 
Editor, 1942-48 
The George Washington University 


D. WaALsH Haywarp KENISTON 
Editor, 1949-57 Duke University 
The Choate School 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


NicHouson B. Apams (1957-59) E. Herman Hespevr (1957-59) 
University of North Carolina 104 White Park Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 


L. Lomas Barrett (1956-58) C. JOHNSTON (1957-59) 
Washington and Lee University U. S. Office of Education 


Dwicut L. BoLtincer (1955-57) 
University of Southern California 


Aanes M. Brapy (1957-59) 
University of Kansas 
D. Lincotn CANFIELD (1957-59) 
University of Rochester J. (1957-59) 
Tul Uni ity 
J. CHALMERS HERMAN (1956-58) 
East Central State College MARIAN TEMPLETON (1957) 
Ada, Oklahoma Garden City High School, New York 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


GeorGe T. CusHMan (1957-59) 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


Irvine P. Roruperc (1957-59) 
University of Connecticut 


GERALD M. Moser (1957-59) 


Pennsylvania State University 
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READERS for second-year classes 


The Spirit of Spanish America 


By Mario B. RopriGuez. Highlights of the civilization 
and culture of the countries of Spanish America are presented 
through selections from the works of their outstanding writers. 
A brief discussion in English introduces each phase of the culture, 
followed by the appropriate selection, simplified where necessary 
but so skillfully that neither the correctness of the language nor 
the characteristic style of the author are impaired. Exercises, 
footnotes, and vocabularies supplement the text. 

183 pages, illustrated, $3.00 


La Vida Espafiola 


By Marin and NEALE Hamivron Tay ier. 
A candid picture of the life and customs of the Spanish people, 
without undue emphasis on the picturesque, is presented in this 
book. Marin, a native of Spain, contrasts life in the cities with 
life in the rural areas, pointing out the diversity of local customs 
in various sections of the country. The subject matter varies 
from the daily occupations of the housewife and professor to the 
colorful splendor of the fiestas and bullfights. Exercises, vocabu- 
lary, and footnotes are provided. 

251 pages, illustrated, $3.25 


La cola de la sirena 


By Conrabo NALE ROxXLO. Edited by Ruth C. Gillespie. 
An ancient folk-tale provides the background material for this 
delightful play, written by one of the best contemporary drama- 
tists writing in Spanish. Combined in this work are distinct liter- 
ary merits and a universally appealing theme. The language is 
free from regionalisms. A brief critical study of the signifi- 
cance of the play in Roxlo’s work, notes, exercises, and a vo- 
cabulary are included. 


Fust Published 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your 
present teaching position? Do you have 
friends or students who plan to begin teach- 
ing Spanish or Portuguese next year? If so, 
you and they should make use of the serv- 
ices of our Placement Bureau, which is in 
contact with school administrators and de- 
partment heads throughout the country. To 


register, send $5.00 to the Director of the 
Bureau, Professor Agnes M. Brady, 105 
Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. No commission is charged beyond 
the registration fee, but all registrants must 
be members of the Association or must join 
the Association upon registration. 


Positions in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


BaLtimoreE—Marcus Allen, Morgan State Coll., 


Baltimore 12. 


Brazos (Texas)—Nannette Barcus, 2029 South Blvd., Houston. 


Buckeye (Ohio)—Louis Yura, Stivers H. 8S. 


Cuicaco ArEA—Frank Naccarato, 3543 S. 


Dayton, Ohio. 
isconsin Ave., Berwyn, 


il. 
DeELAWARE—Mrs. Yvonne Mahru, 1109 N. Hilton Rd., Oak Lane , ao Wilmington. 
Denver—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 ‘Gilpin, Denver. 
FLoripa—Peter Mendoza, West Tampa ‘Jr. H. S., Tampa 7. 
Fronteras (New Mexico)—Mrs. Elisaida Moore, Box 623, Las Cruces. 
Gatvez (New Orleans)—Gladys A. Renshaw, Newcomb Coll., New Orleans. 


Hupson Vauuey (N. Y.)—Gladys Kniskern, 'H. 


Guilderland Center, N. Y. 


ILurnots (Downstate)—Ernest Howard, Sr. H. 8., Alton. 
Inp1aNna--Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis. 


Kansas—-John D. Roberts, Jr., 


Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence. 


LuaNno Estacapo (Texas)—Mrs. Raymond P. Swofford, 2010 33rd St., Lubbock. 
Lone Star (Texas)—Roberta King, 1167 N. Madison, Dallas. 

Lone Beacu (Cal.)—Nancy Name, 2100 Faust Ave., Long Beach 15. 

Lone Istanp (N. Y.)—Mrs. Susan Lister, H. S., West Hempstead. 
MicuicaN—Raymond Jacovetti, 16171 Lesure, ‘Detroit 35. 


MinNesotTa—Sister St. Teresa, St. Margaret’s Acad., Minnea 
wadue H. 8., 1201 8. V 


Missourt—Mrs. Helen M. Weis, H. W. 


lis 3. 
arson Rd., St. Louis 24. 


Nepraska—Mrs. Katherine P. Brown, Nebraska Wesleyan, Lincoln 4. 


New EnGLtanp—Mres. Vesta V. V. 
New JeRsEY— 


Coon, Perkins School for the Blind, Watertown 72, Mass. 


New York—M. S. Friedman, 64-40 99th St., Forest Hills 74. 

Nortu Caro_ina—Martha Akers, Myers Park H. 8., Charlotte. 
NorTHERN Catirornta—Donald Schrump, 716 E. 17th St., Oakland 6. 
NorTHERN On1t0o—F. Dewey Amner, Kent State Univ., Kent. 
Nortuwest— Patricia Pinson, 4009 15th St. N.E. , Seattle 5. 
OKLAHOMA—Arthur G, Webster, 3509 Westmont, Oklahoma City. 


OreEGoN—Randall Crawford, 3214 N. E. 59th St., 
PENNSYLVANIA—Leonard A. Brownstein, Central H. S., 


Portiand 13. 
Philadelphia. 


San Dreco—Rose Flores, 3032 Ocean View Blvd., San Diego 13. 

Souta Caro.tina—Stephen H. Ackerman, Univ. of 8. C., Columbia. 

SouTHEASTERN (Florida)—Mrs. C. M. Coats, South Dade H. 8., Rt. 1, Homestead. 
SouruEerN Ontario (Canada)—J. A. Molinaro, Univ. of Toronto, Toronto 5. 
TENNEsSSEE—Anna McCrary, H. Chattanooga. 

Texas—George W. Ayer, Batts Hall 239, Univ. of Texas, Austin. 

Trans-Pecos (Texas)—Mrs. Genevieve LaMotte, 5006 Trowbridge St., El Paso. 
ViretntA—Louise Robertson, John Marshall H. 8., Richmond. 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Carmen Andijar, 805 Russell Rd., Alexandria, Va. 


WesTERN New Yorx—Sister Marie Christine, D’ Youville Coll., 


Buffalo 1. 


WeEsTERN OrEGoN—L. O. Wright, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene. 


Wisconstn—Mrs. Ona Donahue, West H. S., 


Green Bay. 
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Any LP Player + WILMAC Records 


“Francisco Castellé Cubells es mi nombre. Naci 
en Valencia hace 22 afios, y en esta ciudad, 
Namada también Valencia del Cid y la Perla del 
Turia, vivo con mi familia.” 


® Francisco is one of seven fine Spanish-speaking nar- 
rators on Wilmac Record CGS 105, Spanish Vol- 
ume II. Many interesting personalities 5 in 
French, Spanish, German and Italian on WILMAC 
Records. Each disc supplied with libretto, giving 
full text and translation, at $5.95. Extra librettos 
available at 10¢ each for classroom use. 

Sponish Vol. | CGS 101 Sponish Vol. It #CGS 105 
French Vol. | CGS 102 French Vol. tl #CGS 106 
Germon Vol. | #CGS 103 German Vol. I! #CGS 107 

Nation Volume | 104 


Copyright, 1957, by Wilmoc Recorders, Pasadene, Colif. 


Introduction to 
tng 


Easily and quickly, you can introduce members of 
your language classes to their youthful counter- 
parts in many lands. Your language students will 
feel a strong personal interest in the fascinating 
young people they will “meet” through Wilmac 
records! Languages are brought to life! History 
and customs of many lands are presented as excit- 
ing subjects in clear and authentic narrations with 
universal appeal. 


Select and order a Wilmac record today, in French, 
German, Spanish, or Italian. Each custom Wilmac 
Hi-Fi Speech Record is carefully inspected, and 
packaged in attractive jacket with protective poly- 
ethylene inner sleeve. Delivered to you postpaid 
and insured in crush-proof carton with complete 
libretto of text and translation, for just $5.95. 


All prices include Federal Excise Tox where opplicobie 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


921 East Green Street ©) 
Pasadena, California 


Write for Free Descriptive Literature 
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= A Classroo 


10 Colleges - among many - using 


iesue’s Spanish for Conversation 


Yale University University of Houston 

University of Wisconsin University of California 

University of Oregon Princeton University 

University of Nebraska Northwestern University 

University of Minnesota Los Angeles City College 

A popular and teachable text, divided into 2 preliminary les- 

sons on basic sounds and pronunciation, 30 grammar and reading 
lessons, and five reviews. Language learning is expedited by the 
oral-aural, mimic-memory method. @ The large variety of drill 
material develops the use of Spanish in speaking and writing 
@ Reading selections based on daily life, and many photographs 
increase student interest. 


HOME OFFICE: Boston Ginn and Company 


SALES OFFICES: New York 11 Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 
Dallas | Columbus 16 Palo Alto Toronto 7 


HOUSEHOLD The Oficial Publieton 


American Association of Teachers of German 


SPANISH 
THE GERMAN 


Fulfills a long-felt want for a handy volume of QUARTERLY 
expressions concerned with household problems, | 
how to direct Spanish-speaking help and what to | Editorial, Literary 
and Pedagogical Articles 
100 pp. $1.25 Book Reviews 


News Notes 
Advertisements 


y in situations of daily living. 


Compact Unit Groupings 

Written by a Bilingual Teacher with 
many years experience in border 
cities. 


Subscription: $3.00 a year 
(Four issues) 


Managing Editor: Business Manager: 
Stuart Atkins Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Harvard University Dept. of Germanic Lan- 


AUGUSTA JONES Busch-Reisinger Mu- guages 
seum Syracuse University 


1156 Alexandria Drive Cambridge 38, Mass. Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
San Diego 7, Cal. For sample copies, address Business Manager 


Third Edition—End Vocabulary 
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Magallanes 


UN NOBLE CAPITAN 


Spanish translation of So Noble a Captain, 
by Charles McKew Parr 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. N. Y. 


RAZON Y FE, Madrid—P. Meseguer 


Esta excelente historia de una gesta grandiosa y profundamente tragica se lee con creciente 
interés, con pasién. El autor ha sabido vivir hasta en sus Gltimos pormenores la vida y el am- 
biente de sus héroes. Hay que reconocer que también ha sabido transmitir al lector una viva 
sensacién de presencia. Al terminar el libro casi nos parece que hemos hecho el viaje nosotros 
mismos. El] libro es de s6lida historia y de excepcional vigor narrativo. 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA DE BIBLIOGRAFIA—Ramén Cafios Montalva 
Finaliza la obra con la portentosa culminacién de la magna empresa, “la aventura mds audaz 
de la humanidad.”’ Esperamos que su pronta traduccién al castellano permita su divulgaci6n y 
aprovechamiento con la amplitud que merece. 


EL DIARIO DE NUEVA YORK 


Una documentacién abundantisima y una argumentacién rica en razonamientos légicos, 
aparte de una relacién completa de todas las empresas acometidas por los descubridores 
intrépidos, alcanzan para Magallanes la justa restitucién de su fama de noble capitan. 


HISPANTIA—William Marion Miller 
Mr. Parr’s work deserves to be well known and carefully read. It may well become for many 
years the definitive volume in English on this great, but tragic figure. 

HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW—Charles Nowell 


The first full-length biography of Magellan in English to appear since the publication of 
Guillemard’s over sixty years ago... . Parr presents a life of the famous navigator offering 
several new interpretations and many origina! points of view. 


LIBRARY JOURNAL—Joseph A. Borome 
Recommended for large public, college and university libraries. 
MID-AMERICA-Jaroslaw Flys 
The narrative is one from real life and would have for students more value 
than the correlative readings generally chosen from fiction. All in all we have 
in this book, or in selected chapters from it, material calculated to interest, 
to educate, to instruct the reader by increasing his knowledge of the Spanish 


language while at the same time adding to his comprehension of the histori- 
cal aspects of the great age of discovery and colonization. 


Madrid: Editorial Sapientia, 1955 528 pp. 22 illustrations. $3.00 
American agent: McKew Parr Library, Chester, Connecticut 


Distributed through college bookstores 
_ Please mention Hispanta when writing to Advertisers 
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STYLE SHEET FOR 
HISPANIA 


. MANUSCRIPT. ‘Type it double-spaced on one side of heavy paper 844 by 11 
inches, leaving 114 inch margins. Leave 3 inch margin at top of first page. Send 
the original, not a carbon copy. 

. SIGNATURE. First line: title. Second line: your name. Third line: your aca- 
demic address. Place all this at the head of the article. 

. NOTES. Footnote reference only, for a single explanatory note (A paper read 
at... .), indicated by an asterisk following the first sentence of the article. Number 
other note references consecutively and type the notes DOUBLE-SPACED on 
separate pages following the article, NOT at the foot of the page of text. Avoid 
notes where possible by inserting identifications (titles, page numbers) in the 
text itself. 


. QUOTATIONS. Short quotations (up to 3 lines of verse or 10 lines of prose) 
should be run in, with quotes, as part of the text. Longer quotations (to be set 
in reduced type) should be typed DOUBLE-SPACED as separate paragraphs, 
without quotes. 

. UNDERLINE (a) titles of books, plays, periodicals; (b) foreign words, unless 
the whole article is in a foreign language. 

. QUOTATION MARKS for (a) titles of articles and addresses at meetings; (b) 
parts or chapters of books; (c) titles of stories or poems. 


. CITATIONS. For book-review headings, see the Review Department in this 
issue. For citations in notes, use the following style: Angel del Rio, Historia de 
la literatura espatola (New York, 1948), m1, 187. If only one volume, use p. or 
pp. Indicate italics by underlining once, small caps by underlining twice. 


8. NUMERALS. Use Arabic numerals for numbers of periodicals, pages, and 


scenes of plays; Roman numerals for volumes, parts, acts of plays, and intro- 
ductory pages. Spell out all two-word numbers used in the text. 
. PROOFS. Two sets of galley proofs will be sent to authors direct from the 
printer. 
One set should be corrected at once and returned to the Editor. 
. REPRINTS. No complimentary reprints are sent to authors. A form for order- 
ing reprints is enclosed with galley proofs. Your reprint order should be sent 
direct to the printer. Unless reprints are ordered at this time they can not be 
supplied. 
. REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS or manuscripts needing revision will be returned 
only if mailing envelope and unattached stamps are enclosed. 
. MORE DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS for preparing manuscripts may be 
found in the PMLA Style Sheet, which we follow. 
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for the first year 
by Paul Rogers, 


Oberlin College 


An important new Spanish grammar offering the begin- 
ning student a solid foundation in authentic Spanish, this 
text provides the necessary essentials of grammar plus 
opportunities for drill in the oral and aural aspects of 
Spanish. A synoptic table of contents helps the student 
locate any idiom, irregular verb, or topic of grammar at a 
glance. Many original and striking illustrations comple- 
ment the text material. 1957, 431 pages, $4.25 


MACMILLAN HISPANIC SERIES 


La Vida de un Picaro 
by Juan Cano 
153 pages Illustrated $2.10 


Pepita Jiménez 
by Juan Valera. Edited by M. A. DeVitis and Dorothy Torreyson 
212 pages $2.50 


E] Sombrero de Tres Picos 
by Pedro Antonio de Alarcén. Edited by the late J. P. Wickersham 
Crawford 181 pages Illustrated $2.35 


La Barraca 
by Vicente Blasco Ibdiiez. Edited by Paul T. Manchester 
239 pages Illustrated $2.35 


Don Quijote de la Mancha 


by Miguel de Cervantes eee caper by Juan Cano 
317 pages Illustrated 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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A Friendly Approach to Spanish Life and Language 


company €L (CAMINO ‘REAL 


“me i) Third Edition Book I and Book 11 
JARRETT McMANUS 
a complete teaching program, 
a fascinating study in high school Spanish 
+ Teacher's Manuals and Keys—Books 1 and 2 
+ Practice Exercises and Review Tests—Books 1 and 2 
» « Album of Recordings—Book 1 
By - Objective Tests for Book 1 by Frances Gospill 


VOCABULARY FLASH CARDS SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
Books | and I! 


SAL Y SABOR 
LANGUAGE 
LEARNING AIDS Edith Moore Jarrett 
Box 850 
Boulder, Colorado 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Atlanta 8 Palo Alto 


CLUB PINS 
FOR HISPANIC 


CLUBS A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 
search in the Hispanic Languages 


THE world’s largest and Literatures 

selection of beautiful 
pin designs ... Finest 
quality! 


Published by the UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


Build your club’s esprit de J. P. WickersHam Crawrorp, Founder 
corps with your own club Otts H. Green and 

pin. Send for Catalog SPH Joseru E. Gruet, Editors 
(Spanish) . . . other lan- 
guage pin catalogs also 
available, 


J. A. MEYERS & CO. 
Since 1912 Bennet Hall, University of Pennsyl- 


937 West 12th Street vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


ARNOLD G, REICHENBERGER 
Managing Editor 


Subscription price, $6.00 a year 
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RECORD SE THE MARKET 


Only $4.95 per set! The biggest language 
bargain on the market! These new language 
sets consist of 3 10” 33144 vinyl records (14 
hours of playing time), an album, and a 
128-page manual which contains the entire 
text of the records. 


LISTEN AND LEARN does not duplicate 
material available in a dozen other places. 
It is built upon a single extended life-situ- 
ation: travel. Entirely reliable, it has been 
repared with the assistance of professors 
rom Columbia, N.Y.U., City College, 
Queens, Fordham, and other universities. It 
is based upon the phrase method, and uses 
the limited objective technique: it sets u 
reasonable goals, and is so planned that if 
the student stops before the end of the 
record, he can still apply everything he has 
learned. 


ao language is spoken entirely by native 
akers who are associated with great 

Prastern universities. French, for example, is 
ken by Prof. J. A. Bédé of Columbia, 
panish by Prof. F. Thompson of N.Y.U. 


You can use LISTEN AND LEARN for pro- 
nunciation demonstrations in your classes, 
or recommend it to your students for home 
study. You use it to improve your own 
accent, or to pick up special travel language 
for your own travel abroad. It contains 
scores of expressions not readily found else- 
where: “Can you fill this tooth tempo- 
rarily?”’ “Give me small change, please. 


“Excellent for its avowed purpose—well- 
chosen phrases, among the very best on the 
market,’’ MARIO PEI, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


113, Publications, Inc., 920 Broadway, 
Please a me the following sets of LISTEN AND 
LEARN at $4.95 each: 


—_— French 
Spanish Italian 
£ am enclosing $__ in full payment. Payment in 
must accompany all orders except those from 
libraries or public ination, who may be ames. 
Dover pays postage if payment accompanies 
PLEASE PRINT 


NAME.... 

ZONE. 
GUARANTEE: Your satisfaction guaranteed: 
These sets are returnable within 10 days for full and 
immediate cash refund if you are dissatisfied with 
them for any reason whatever. 


You Mg find in each set of LISTEN AND 


144 hours of a perfect 
strated 


accent demon- 


812 different sentences and phrases of 
foreign language 


both English and foreign language re- 
corded, with a pause for your repetition 


hundreds of additional variants available 
by unique bracketing system 


live, modern material you can use, com- 
pletely indexed in a 128-page manual 
which contains entire text of records; 
the only indexed set on the market 


high fidelity recording, as near perfection 
as possible 


We do not claim that LISTEN AND 
LEARN will work miracles; it will not 
make your students expert linguists over- 
night. But we believe (and back it with an 
unconditional guarantee) that LISTEN 
AND LEARN is the best thought-out, best 
recorded set on the market, and that it 
will help almost any teacher or student with 
the spoken aspects of language. 


LISTEN AND LEARN 3 10” 3314 records; 
album; 128-page manual. 


Spanish French 
$4.95 per set 


German Italian 
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PHONOGRAPH 
RECORD CLASSROOM AIDS 


CHRISTMAS IN SPAIN: By 8t. Jordis Choir, Barce- 
lona, Oriol Martorell, Conductor. Recorded in Spain. 
Contents:—No sé ser4 el amor (Extremadura). Nit 
Vetilla—(Catalonia). El] desembre congelat (Catalonia). 
Romance de ciego (Andalucia). El Noi de la Mare (Cata- 
lonia). Falade ben baixo (Galicia). El can dels ocells 
(Catalonia). Chuiquirriquitin (Andalucia). San Josep i 
la Mare de Déu (Catalonia). Bella Companyia (Cata- 
lonia). Oi Betlehem (Biscaya). Els Santa Reis (Cata- 
lonia). Cobles en Lloanca de Jestis (Catalonia). Campana 
sobre campana (Andalucia). El Rei Herodes (Catalonia). 
En Belén tocan a fueg (Castilla). 


GMX 1—12” LP with 30 texts 


$6.00 


Camcisne THE GLOBE WITH SPEECH SPANISH: 
With Text. This is material to supplement any home or 
school language course. It offers the opportunity to hear 
the language spoken fluently and authentically by many 
different voices. You are taken on a linguistic trip 
through six Spanish-speaking countries. You hear eight 
students of good education in six Latin American coun- 
tries speaking directly to you, telling about their lives 
and interests. Their speech is representative of their 
respective regions. The choice of words and idiomatic 
expressions varies slightly from one country to the 
next, as do intonation and accent. This variety makes 
for great interest to the student, and affords inv: aluable 
practice in meeting modern Spanish “face to face.” 


CGS-101—12" LP with one text 
ADDITIONAL TEXTS AVAILABLE 15¢ each 


$5.95 


SPANISH: Vol. 2. In the same spirit as Volume 1, 
described above, this deals with students from South 
America and from Spain. Descriptions of school life, of 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA 
DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A quarterly containing articles, book reviews, 

notes and selected bibliographies pertaining 

to Latin America. A staff of collaborators in 

forty-two nations and territories provides news- 
reports about authors, books, periodicals, 

publishers, and libraries. 

Published by the Division of Philosophy, Letters 

and Sciences, Department of Cultural Affairs, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: $3.00 a year in the Americas 
and Spain; $3.50 in all other countries. 


sports, vacations and fiestas make this record of great 
worth to students of the 8 and 


CGS 105—12” LP with one text 
ADDITIONAL TEXTS AVAILABLE 15¢ each 


SPANISH IS FUN (Gems of Wit & Wisdom in Spanish) 
Spanish Folklore material narrated by Ernesto Hoffman 
Liévano. Contains 123 choice Spanish proverbs, three 
easily learned rounds, four catchy tongue-twisters, 27 
Riddles, The House that Jack Built, four anecdotes, 
a charming short story, questions relating to the anec- 
dotes testing comprehension, 3 Mexican folk songs-— 
Cancién Mixteca, Las cuatro Milpas & La Sandunga. 


GMX 12—12” LP with one text $3.95 
ADDITIONAL TEXTS AVAILABLE 35¢ each 


(Cinderella) directed by Julio 
W. Reyna, the Spanish actor 


LA CENICIENTA 
Navarro, & narrated by 
of stage, screen & radio. 


SY-3 4—10” 78 unbreakable records with text 


BLANCA NIEVES Y LOS SIETE ENANITOS (Snow 
White and «he Seven Dwarfs) directed by Julio Navarro 
& narrated by W. Reyna. 


SY-2 4—10” 78 unbreakable records with text 


Goldsmith’s Music Shop, Inc. 
401 West 42nd St. N.Y. C. 36, N.Y. 


Please note: There is a standard 


[2 packing charge of 50¢ per order. 
Postage is additional. 


Revista 


Iberoamericana 


ORGANO DEL INSTITUTO 
INTERNACIONAL DE 
LITERATURA IBEROAMERICANA 


fe 


Publicacién dedicada al estudio y a la di- 
fusién de las letras iberoamericanas. Direct- 
ores Literarios: Iberoamérica—Julio Jiménez 
Rueda, Univ. Nacional de México; Estados 
Unidos—Fernando Alegrfa, Univ. de Califor- 
nia. Director Técnico: Francisco Monterde, 
Universidad Nacional de México. 


Suscripcién anual: en Iberoamérica, Dis. U. S. 
2.00; en otros paises, Dis. U. S. 4.00. Diri- 
girse a: Marshall R. Nason, Secretario Ejec- 
utivo—Tesorero, Box 60, Univ. of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, N. M., EUA. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


LA CULTURA Y LA LITERATURA 
IBEROAMERICANAS 


Memoria del Séptimo Congreso del Instituto Internacional de 
Literatura |beroamericanas 


Edited by Luis Monguio 
Papers in Spanish and Portuguese by scholars such as Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Max 
Henriquez Urefia, Leo Kirschenbaum, and Erico Verissimo which describe Ibero- 


american culture through a study of Iberoamerican literature. 
238 pages, $3.00 


THE POEM OF THE CID 
Translated by Lesley Byrd Simpson 


A new prose translation of the 800-year-old epic which preserves the verve, real- 
ism, and humor of this Spanish masterpiece. 


160 pages, paper, $1.25 


THE CELESTINA 
A Novel in Dialogue 
. Translated by Lesley Byrd Simpson 


“The book is as splendid in English as in Spanish. This translation was needed. 
. . . The Celestina is vigorously alive. . . . {It} deserves the same warm reception 
in America which it has enjoyed in Italy, France, England and Germany. 

Ramén Sender in The New York Times Book Review 
174 pages, $3.50 


TWO NOVELS OF MEXICO: 

FLIES” AND “THE BOSSES” 
By Mariano Azuela 

Translated by Lesley Byrd Simpson 


“These short novels tell a different aspect of the Mexican revolution from that 
shown in the more famous Los de abajo. . . . The stories are well-translated and, 
although they come close (especially The Flies) to being caricatures of real life, 
their underlying truthfulness is a hard-hitting comment on human nature in the 
taw.''—Hispania 

208 pages, paper, $1.25 


At your bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Address: Berkeley 4, California 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ’ 
PLATERO AND I 


translated by William and Mary Roberts 
Vanderbilt University 


Of this translation, first published in England and now available 
in the United States, the London Observer said: “The book is tender, 
whimsical, and at moments devilish; it is built up of childhood memories, 
crystallized each into a perfect page, or half-page, the whole bound to- 
gether by a mood of wonder rather than nostalgia. Such writing sets the 
translator an almost insoluble problem, which is intensified by the local 
details to be made clear to readers without knowledge of Andalusian 
life. William and Mary Roberts have done well; their translation pre- 
serves the book’s inimitable and sunbaked flavor.” 

The text of this translation was most carefully prepared to include 
those chapters—-approximately three-quarters of the complete edition: 
which in the opinion of Sefior Jiménez himself best represent the various 
moods and aspects of the book. Attractively bound, with illustrations by 
Baltasar Lobo. $3.75. 


Philip C. Duschnes 
757 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 


«s/t 


REVISTA 


HISPANICA 
MODERNA 


Se publica trimestralmente con el 
objeto de estudiar y difundir la cul- 
tura hispdnica. Contiene articulos, 
resefias de libros y noticias literarias; 
textos y documentos para la historia 
literaria moderna, estudios y mate- 
riales de folklore hispdnico; una bi- 
bliografia hispanoamericana clasifi- 
cada; noticias acerca del hispanismo 
en América, y una seccién escolar 
dedicada a los estudiantes de espafiol. 


4 délares norteamericanos al afio; 
numero suelto: $1.00 
Fundador: Federico de Onis 
Director: Angel del Rio 
Subdirector: Eugenio Florit 
Hispanic Institute in the United States 
Columbia University 
435 West 117th Street, New York 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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Just Published 


RAMON GOMEZ DE LA SERNA 


A Study of his Works and his Influence in the Spanish Literature 


BY RODOLFO CARDONA 
Ltd. ed. Cloth bound $6.00 


POEMA DEL CID. Versién moderna por el Prof. F. Lépez Estrada. Cloth bound... $2.50 
EL LIBRO DE APOLONIO. Versién moderna del Prof. Pablo Cabafias. Cloth bound $2.50 
POEMA DE FERNAN GONZALEZ. Versién moderna del Prof. E. Alarcos Llorach $2.50 


MONTESINOS, J. F.: Introduccién a una historia de la novela en Espafia en el siglo 
XIX. Seguida de un esbozo de una bibliografia espafiola de traducciones de 
novelas (1800-50). 320 pp. Cloth bound 


DECOSTER, CYRUS C.: Correspondencia de Don oer Valera (1859-1905). Cartas 
inéditas, publicadas con una introduccién por . . . $318 pp. Cloth bound 


CANCIO, RITA MARIA: Maria Christina of Austria’ s Regency, 1885-1902, in pre- 
serving the Spanish Monarchy. . ed 


——————— José Toniolo. Discipulo de Santa Teresa de Jestis, Apéstol de la Accién 
Catélica, 1848-1918. 357 pp 


SENDER, RAMON J.: Los Cinco Libros de Ariadna (A new novel). 500 pp. Cloth 


REAL ACADEMIA ESPANOLA: Diccionario de la Lengua. 18th edition. This new 
' edition contains about 6000 new words. Leather bound 


FRANCO, ANGEL: El Alma de Ia. Oracién. A Study of Spanish verbs. Cloth 
El tema de América en los autores espafioles del Siglo de Oro. Cloth.. $5.00 
Ensayos de interpretacién ibero-americanos. Cloth 


WORKS OF CAMILO JOSE CELA 


La colmena...... . *Judios, moros y cristianos 

La Catira *El] gallego y su cuadrilla............. 
*La familia de Pascual Duarte *Baraja de invenciones. 
Viaje a ln *Mrs. Caldwell habla con su hijo 

Del Mifio al Bidasoa Nuevas andanzas y desventuras del 
*Pabellén de reposo Lazarillo de Tormes 

El molino de viento 


* Cloth bound editions 


ELISEO TORRES 
Publisher, Importer and Bookseller 
1469 SAINT LAWRENCE AVENUE NEW YORK 60, N. Y. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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Learn languages while you play! 


SCRABBLE 


Spanish $3.50 German $3.50 
French $3.50 English $3.00 


The distribution of letters and the 
scoring have been adapted to the 
needs of each language. Rules are 
given in the respective Janguage. 
It is fun to enlarge your vocabu- 
lary by playing— 


SCRABBLE 
Mary S. Rosenberg 


100 West 72nd St. 
New York 23, N. Y. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A rt circulated widely in Latin America 
nited States containing articles, in- 
edited documents, book 
and professional news. 
Managing Editor: Lewis HANKE 
Associate for Archives: JouN P. HARRISON 
Associate for Bibliography: JouN FINAN 


Board of Editors: John F. Bannon; Harry 
Bernstein; Miron Burgin; Robert S. Chamber 
lain; Bailey W. Diffie; W. J. Griffith; Charles 
Gibson; Clifton B. Kroeber; C. E. Nowell; John 
Rydjord; W. V. Scholes 

Advisory Board: Isaac J. Cox; Charles C. 
Griffin; Clarence H. Haring; = Tate Lan- 
ning; Irving A. Leonard; Dana G. Munro; J. 
Fred Rippy; France V. Scholes; Arthur P 
Whitaker 


reviews, minor notices, 


Editorial Correspondence: Lewis HANKE, 
Box 7691, University Station, Austin 12, Texas 
Business Correspondence: 
DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
College Station, Box 6697 
Durham, N. C. 
bscription rates: $6.00 a year in U. S. A. 
& Canada; $4.00 a year in Pan American 
Countries; in Great Britain contact Cambridge 
Univ. Press; $6.60 in other countries. 
Graduate Students anywhere: $3.00 per year. 


_ THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimu- 
lating and helpful articles on poe 


materials, pedagogical r publica- 
tions and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by Camillo P. Merlino, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. Pub- 
lished by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations. 

Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. Cur- 
rent subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign 
countries (including ek xy $4.50 a 
year net in U. S. A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


OFICINA NACIONAL 


DE 
CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish correspondents 
for his pupils should forward his request directly 
to the address below, stating the number, sex, 
and approximate age of the correspondents de- 
sired and enclose 25¢ for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer after 
writing two letters and waiting about six weeks, 
a second name will be issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman. Director ONCE 
Department of Romance Languages 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


SPANISH 
GRADED READERS 


designed for continuous, 
even progress 


through carefully graded vocabulary and syntax 


BOOK | AMALIA 
José MArmor 


edited by James C. Babcock and Mario B. Rodriguez 


This fast-moving, mature story has been edited for use as early as the 
fourth or fifth week of beginning Spanish. Told in natural and idio- 
matic Spanish, it develops the student’s ability to read, and provides 
a working basis for conversation practice. 


BOOK II CUENTOS DE AMBOS MUNDOS 
edited by Mario B. Rodriguez 


Colorful stories adapted from the works of eminent Spanish and 
Spanish-American authors comprise Book II which may be read as 
soon as the student has become familiar with a small stock of basic 
words and ordinary points of grammar studied in the first half of most 
grammar texts. 


BOOK IIl CONTIGO PAN Y CEBOLLA 
a play by Manuet EpuarpDo De GorosTiza 
edited by James C. Babcock 


Fun and satire prevail in Book III, a play by Manuel Eduardo de 
Gorostiza. An entertaining and good-natured satire on girls who be- 
lieve “love on bread and onions” should be taken as an ideal, this play 
has universal appeal and is still pleasing to modern audiences. The 
main advance in Book III is the use of the subjunctive. The play is 
divided into nine parts each containing comprehensive exercises. 


BOOK IV ZALACAIN EL AVENTURERO 
Pfo BaRojA 


edited by Sherman H. Eoff and Alejandro Ramirez-Araujo 


One of Pio Baroja’s most popular novels, combining both satire on 
contemporary society and a first-rate story, Book IV is designed to 
follow the reading of Contigo pan y cebolla. It reviews the vocabulary 
of the three preceding books, and develops exercises to give practice 
in the oral use of language and reading comprehension. Special atten- 
tion is given to idiomatic and troublesome syntactical construction. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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LA PRENSA DE 


MONTICELLO 
COLLEGE 


publica cuentos con el objeto de dar 
a conocer el movimiento literario de 
los paises de habla espaiiol. 


VOL. 1 

Nicomedes Guzman (Chile) Una Mo- 
neda al Rio. 112 pp. $1.00 

VOL. 2 

Héctor Velarde (Pert) Oh, los Gringos. 
112 pp. $1.00 


Antologia de Cuentos Puertorriqueiios. 
160 pp. $2.00 


Sulpicamos sirva 
correspondencia a: 


PAUL J. COOKE 
MONTICELLO COLLEGE PRESS 
GODFREY, ILLINOIS 


dirigir toda 


VOL. 3 


BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 


A quarterly journal of French Hispanists that 
welcomes foreign collaboration and publishes ar- 
ticles and reviews on all the Hispanic languages 
and literatures. President: M. Bataillon (Col- 
lége de France); Secretary: Ch. V. Aubrun ( Fa- 
culté des Lettres de Bordeaux). 


Foreign subscription (1000 francs) may be 
made through 


STECHERT-HAFNER 
31 East 10th St. New York 3 


or directly to 
FERET ET FILS 
rue de Grassi, 9, Bordeaux. 
Send manuscripts and books for review to 
BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 
Faculte des Lettres, 20, 


Cours Pasteur Bordeaux 


THE 
FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book reviews 
and other material of particular interest 
to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $4.00 


Payments to: 
George B. Watts 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Davidson College 
Davidson, N.C. 


Advertisers address: 
Morton W. Briggs 


Business Manager 
298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Middletown, Conn. 


Editor-in-Chief 
Julian Harris 
Bascom Hall 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisc. 


| 


BACK NUMBERS 


WANTED 


The Secretary will purchase certain back 
numbers in good, clean condition. The following 
numbers are urgently needed at this time: 


Vor. I (1918) Nos. 1, 2, 3 
Vor. II (1919) Nos. 1,5 
Vor. II (1920) Nos. 1, 2,6 
Vor.IV (1921) Nos. 1, 2,6 
Vo. V (1922) No. 1 

Vor. VI (1923) Nos. 2, 5 
Vor. VII (1924) No. 1 

Vor. VIII (1925) No. 1 

Vor. XXXV_ (1952) No. 2 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket size 
edition (3}4x6}4). Helpful to teachers and 
adequate for all translation work. Equally 
valuable for English students studying 
Spanish, as well as Spanish students stud- 
ying English. Coutains all current Spanish 
and Engiish words (60,000), elements of 
grammar, irregular verbs, correct pronun- 
ciation, new words such as commonly used 
in Science, Radio, Aviation, ete. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH—$2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES AND MAPS—$3.00. 


D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 


SPANISH-TEXT WALL MAPS— 


- See page 25 of our 
Catalog 57 for a 
fine assortment of 


Spanish-text maps, 
or write for Circular H26c. 


We list also Map M213 
PORTUGAL -Political 
34 x 50”, Portuguese text. 


Shows provinces, districts, 
transportation routes, min- 
eral deposits, etc. Available 
in various mountings. from 
$5.00 to $13.75 


Map No. S\37 Spain-Political 
When you write please mention Hispania 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 


Publishers—M ap Mounters—Importers—Exporters 


—— 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40. Illinois 
Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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SPEECH TRAINING 
by WMemory “racner) 


EFFECTIVE NEW TOOL 


SPEECH 
TEACHER 


* No wear and tear on 
teacher's patience 


Saves voice strain 


Saves time—learning 
is more thorough and 
more rapid 


* Makes possible in- 
stant objective com- 
parison between teach- 
er’'s and student's 
pronunciation 


for the 


and LANGUAGE 
STUDENT 


* Student hears him- 
self as others hear him 
* Reveals shortcom- 
ings of speech, accent, 
intonation, articula- 
tion 

Demonstrates prog- 
ress and improvement 
* Breaks down bad 
habit patterns—creates 
good new habit pat- 
terns—by reiteration, 


imitation, repetition 


AN “EAR” ...A“VOICE”... 


The Memory-Speech Trainer helps the student 


memorize correctly by repeating the “auditory Easily removable. Can be stored or “erased” or 
model” as often as desired. Ideal for speech record: fips ewiteh, and listen 
correction. Instantaneous recording and repro- The Memory-Speech Trainer re- 
duction enable the learner to become thoroughly  °°°4,, instantly plays back, and au- 


’ tomatically repeats up to 4 min- 
objective. It stimulates and encourages him by utes of any 2 or broadcast 


audibly demonstrating his progress and improve- No complicated tended ag ae 
ment. It dramatizes the learning process, evokes to wind an 
cooperation because the student has a real sense child 
of participation in the learning situation. ges portable. Just 13 inches x 


lg inches x 6 inches, only 9 lbs.— 
USED BY LANGUAGE AND world’s smallest educational tool 
SPEECH TEACHERS 


RECORDING CARTRIDGE 


of its kind! High quality. Inex- 
pensive. 


MQODERNOPHONE, INC., 35-097 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
| MODERNOPHONE, INC. (Dormiphone Div.) 
For English speech and 35-097 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


diction 

. Gentlemen: Please se’ FREE folder. I am interested in 
For Foreign Language learning more about the MEMORY SPEECH TRAINER ‘Ne oblige 
Drill— : tion of course. 
For Phonetics 
For memorizing speech 


sermons, recitations, 


arithmetical tables My main interest in the Memory-Speech Trainer is for 


Morse Code— © Speech Improvement C) Language Learning 
that can be Psychological Research Memory Training 
learned by an QO 


AUDIO-visual approach. 


NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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Spanish 
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RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


A complete and authoritative Spanish language course 


The Authors: Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor 
of Romance Languages and Dean of Columbian 
College, George Washington University; for- 
merly Director, Washington Inter-Training 
Center; Editor, Hispania. 

Francisco Aguilera. Assistant Director, His- 
panic Foundation, The Library of Congress; 
former instructor in Spanish, Yale University; 
formerly Assistant Chief, Division of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, Pan-American Union; for- 
mer Director General of Secondary Education, 
Republic of Chile. 

Native Speakers with excellent speaking 
voices made the recordings. One woman and 
two men are heard, to insure variety and to 
demonstrate fully the conversational flexibility 
of the language. Vocabulary, enunciation and 
intonation are given special attention in the 
early lessons, with gradual development of 
advanced subject matter to parallel the student's 
aural understanding. 

The Textbeek contains simplified direc- 
tions and interpretations, leaving the entire 
record surface to be devoted to Spanish. There 
is an introduction devoted to English grammar, 


followed by a discussion of Spanish verbs. The 
first two lessons, dealing with Spanish pro- 
nunciation, supplement the first two record 
sides, and the texts of lessons three to forty are 
also printed in the book, as recorded, with the 
benefit of additional notes. The concluding 
section of the book contains Exercises, Outline 
of Spanish Grammar, English Translations to 
Lessons, and a Vocabulary. 


ideal for Home or Classroom Use: In- 
structors will find the course invaluable for 
improving pronunciation, intonation and con- 
versational fluency. In the classroom or the 
home the records can be repeated over and 
over as models of correct enunciation, thus 
relieving the strain of teaching for the instruc- 
tor. At home, the lessons can be used success- 
fully without supervision because the teaching 
approach is simple. 


AVAILABLE AT BOTH 78 RPM AND 45 RPM 


78 rpm 45 rpm 
Album E-68 and E-69 Album WE-68 
$24.65 


$21.80 
Prices include Federal Excise hea and 
one cony of textbook 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


ax Y a 


RCA VICTOR 


| 
ORDER RECORDS FROM YOUR RCA VICTOR DEALER i‘ 
N OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, 


Was she pleased! 


“What pleases me... The presentation of nu- 
merals and the progressive tenses early in the 
text...the reading chapters and word study, 
which so rapidly builds vocabulary... early 
presentation of reflexive for passive—-of the 


imperfect tense... the chapter on sports, which LAUREL H. TURK 
will help people to realize that there is some- 
thing besides bull-fighting to interest the Span- 
ish-speaking peoples...The sketches are su- 


Foundation 
perb, and the photographs, particularly those ‘ 
of contemporary personalities, could not have Course 171 


been better chosen... the underscoring of key 
words in explanations of grammar, the shaded Spanish 
areas for verb forms, the use of special type 
to guide the student in his study ...,-——A teacher 


of Spanish in North Carolina 


JUST PUBLISHED — Order now for your fall classes 


A review grammar, compact yet 
richly culturale=stronger than 

most other Spanish review grammars 
in stress on speaking and writing 


VINCENZO CIOFFARI & EMILIO GONZALEZ 


Spanish Review Grammar 


Up to date in usage and in all information concerning Spanish- 
speaking countries, and beautifully illustrated. Underlying the 


selection of materials is a special plan for increasing vocabulary 


related to students’ interests. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J. Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 Dallas | Home Office: Boston 16 


| 

: 


